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In ihe present edition veyeral passages have been 
transfened from the parts of the work in which they 
had formerly been placed, to others ; and some have 
been altered in expression. 

The reader wrll please to observe tiiat the angular 
biackets are used, to indicate that the word [thus] en- 
closed is equivaleta^in sense to that which precedes it 
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THE RIGHT fiEVEBEND 

EDWARD COPLESTON, D-D., 

LORD BISHOP OF LLANDAFF, 



Mt Dear Lord, 

To enamerate the advantages I ha^w deriYed 
IroTn your instructions, both in regular lectures and 
in private conversation, Would he oeedJeM to those 
acquainted with the parties, and to the public unin- 
teresting. My object at present is simply to acknowl- 
edge how greatly I am indebted to you in respect of 
the present work ; not merely as having originally im- 
parted to me the principles of the science, but also 
as having contributed remarks, explanations, and il- 
lustrations, relative to the most important points, to se 
great an amount that I can hardly consider myself as 
the Author of more than half of such portions of the 
treatise as are not borrowed from former publications. 
I could have wished, indeed,to acknowledge this more 
explicitly, by marking with some note or distinction 
those parts which are least my own. But I found it 
could not be done. In most instances there is some- 
thing belonging to each of us ; and even in those 
parts where your share is the largest, it would not 
be fair that you should be made responsible for any 
thing khat is not entirely your own. Nor is it possible, 
in the case of a science, to remember distinctly bow 
fiur one has been, in each instance, indebted to the 
tnggAStions of another. T n formation, as to matters of 
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hct, may easily be referred in the mind to the person 
from whom we have derived it : but scientific truths, 
when thoroughly embraced, become much more a part 
of the mind, as it were ; since they rest, not on the au- 
thority of the instructor, but on reasoning from data, 
which we ourselves furnish ;* they are scions en^f ted 
on the stems previously rooted in our own soH ; and 
we are apt to confound them with its indigenous pro- 
ductions. 

You yourself also, I have reason to believe, have for- 
gotten the greater part of the assistance you have afford- 
ed in the course of conversations on the subject ; as I 
have found, more than once, that ideas which I distinct- 
ly remembered to have received from you, have not been 
recc^nized by you when read or repeated. As far, 
however, as 1 can recoUect, though there is no part of 
the following pages in which I have not, more or less, 
received valuable suggestions from you, I believe you 
have contributed less to the Analytical Outline, ana to 
the Treatise on Fallacies, and more, to the subjoined 
dissertation, than to the rest of the work. 

I take this opportunity of publicly declaring, that as, 
on the one hand, you are not responsible for any thins 
contained in this work, so, on the other hand, should 
you ever favour the world with a publication of your 
own on the subject, the coincidence which will doubt* 
less be found in it with many things here brought for* 
ward as my own, is not to be redded as any indicatioB 
of plagiarism^ at least on your side. 
Believe mo to be. 

My dear Lord, 
Your obliged and affectionate 

Pupil and Fiiend* 

BICHAIID WHATELT 

B.iy.Chii.U* 
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Tat following Treatise contains the substance of th« 
Article ** Logic** in the Eneyclopadia Metropoiitana. 
It was suggested to me that a separate publication of it 
nkfht prove acceptable, not only to some who are not 
nioscribers to that work, but also to several who are ; 
but "who, for convenience of reference, would prefer a 
more portable volume. In fact a number of individuals 
had actually formed a design (prevented only by tiuB 
publication) of joining togeuer to have the Article re- 
printed for their own private use. 

I accordingly revised it, and made such additionB» 
chiefly in the form of Notes, as I thought likely to in- 
(^ease^ts utility. 

W^h^ applied to to contribute the Article, I asked 
and obtain^ permission from Dr. Copleston (now Bish- 
op of Llandafi) to make use of manuscripts compiled 
in great measure from what I had heard from him in 
conversations on the subject, or which he had read to 
me from his common-place book, interspersed with ob- 
servations of my own. These manuscripts I had drawn 
up and was in the habit of emplo3ring, for the use of 
my own pupils. 

In throwmg them into a form suitable for the Ency- 
clopaedia, and in subsequently enlarging the Article in- 
to the present volume, I have taken without scruple 
whatever appeared most valuable from the works of 
former writers ; especially the concise, but in eeneral 
■eemate, treatise of Aldrich. But while I acknow- 

1* 
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ledge my obligations to my predecessors, of whose la- 
bours I nave largely availed myself, I do not profess to 
be altogether satisfied with any of the treatises that 
have yet appeared ; nor have I accordingly judged it 
any unreasonable presumption to point out what seem 
to me the errors they contain. Indeed, whatever de- 
ference an Author may profess for the authority of 
those who have preceded him, the very circumstance 
of his publishing a work on the same subject, proves 
that he thinks theirs open to improvement. In censur- 
ing, however, as I have had occasion to do, several of 
the doctrines and explanations of logical writers, and 
of Aldrich in particular, I wish it to be understood thai 
this is not from my having formed a low estimate ol 
the merits of the Compendium drawn up hj the Authoi 
just mentioned, but, on the contrary, from its nopulari^ 
ty, (it bein^ the one commonly used at Oxford) — from 
tKe impossibility of noticing particularly all the pointa 
in which we agree, — and from the consideration thai 
errors are the more carefully to be pointed out in pro- 
portion to the authority by which they are sanctioned. 
I have to acknowledge assistance received from sev- 
eral friends who have at various times suggested re- 
marks and alterations. But 1 cannot avoid particular- 
izing the Rev. J. Newman, Fellow of Oriel College, 
who actually composed a considerable portion of mc 
work as it now stands, from manuscripts not designed 
for publication, and who is the original author of sev- 
eral pages. Some valuable illustrations of the impor- 
tance oi attending to the ambiguity of the terms used 
in Political Economy, were furnished by the kindnesi 
of my friend and former pupil, Mr. Senior, of Magda- 
len College, and now Master in Chancery, who pre- 
ceded me m the office of Professor of Political Economji 
at Oxford, and afterwards was appointed to the samt 
at Kine*s College, London. They are printed in ths 
Appendix. But the friend to whom it is inscribed hai 
contrilmted far more, and that, in the mo^ impqitaiK 



farlB, lium all others toge^er ; so ^^vrh, ^dc<id, tfaiit, 
though there is in the treatise nv'^thingot his^hich ha^ 
not andei]^ne such expansion or modification as leaves 
me solely responsible for the whole, there is not a lit- 
tle of which I cannot fairly claim to be the Author. 

Each successive edition has been revised with the 
utmost care. Bat though the work has undergone not 
only the close examination of myself and several friends, 
but the severer scrutiny of determined opponents, £ am 
bappy to find that no material errors have been detect- 
ed, nor any considerable alterations found necessary. 

On the utility of Lo^ic many writers have said much 
in which I cannot coincide, and which has tended to 
jmne the study into unmerited disrepute. By represent- 
ing Logic as furnishing the sole instrument for the dis- 
tovery of truth in all subjects, and as teaching the use 
of the mteUectwd faculties in general, they raised ex- 
pwtations which could not be realised, and which na- 
tomlly led to a re-action. The whole system, whose 
unfounded pretensions had been thus blazon^ forth, 
cune to be commonly regarded as utterly futile and 
empty; like several of our most valuable medicines, 
which, when first introduced, were proclaimed, each, 
18 a panacea, infallible in the most opposite disorders ; 
lad which consequently, in many instances, fell for a 
time into total disuse ; though, after a long interval. 
they were established in their just estimation, and em 
ployed conformably to their real properties. 

In one of Lord Dudley's (lately published) letters to 
Bishop Copleston, of the date oi 1814, he adduces a 
Mnmption against the study of Logic, that it was sedu- 
*wdy cultivated during the dark periods in which the 
Intellectual powers of mankind seemed neaily paralyz- 
ed— when no discoveries were made, and wl en various 
■Wrs were , wide-spread and deep-rooted • and that 
*hen the mental activity of the wond revived, and phi- 
Josopliical inquiry flourished and bore its fruits, logical 
■todies fell into decay and conteiupt. And this I have 



introduced in the ** Elements of Rhetoric," ( 
Ch. liL § 2,) among other examples of a presx 
not in itself unreasonable, but capable of beiflg '. 
by a counter-presumption. When any study i 
unduly or unwisely cultivated to the neglect oi 
and has even been intruded into their prorince, 
a presumjAion that a re-action*" will ensue, and a 
ly excessive contempt, or dread, or disgust, i 
And in the present instance, the mistaken and 
cultivation of Logic during Ages of great int 
darkness, might haye been expected to produ 
subsequent age of comparative light, an assocJ 
men's minds, of Logic, with the idea of apathei 
tance, prejudice, and adherence to error ; so ' 
legitimate uses, and just value of the science (su 
it to have any) would be likely to be scornful 
looked. Our ancestors having neglected to ra 
crops of corn, and contented themselves witl 
threshing over and over the same straw and wii 
the same cbaif, it might have been anticipated t 
descendants would, for a time, regard the ver 
tions of threshing and winnowing with contei 
would attempt to ^rind corn, straw and chafifall 1 

The revival of a study which had for a Ic 
been regarded as an obsolete absurdity, would ] 
have appeared to many persons, thirty years a^ 
undertaking far more difficult than the introdi 
some new study ; — as resembhng rather the at 
restore life to one of the antediluvian fossil-pla: 
the rearing of a young seedling into a tree. 

It is a curious circumstance that the very p 
whom the letter just alluded to was addressee 
have lived to witness so great a change of pub 
ion brought about (in a CTeat degree through 
instrumentality t) within the short interval-.-inde 
in a small portion of the interval — between th< 

» See " Charge," 1848. 
t See Pedicauon. 
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ol lliat letter and its publication, that the whole gnrand 
of the presumption iQluded to has been completely cut 
away. During that interval, the treat.se which was 
m\h his aid composed, and by his permission inserted 
in the Elncyclopsdia, attracted so much attention as to 
occasion its sepaiate publication, in a volume which has 
been frequently repnnted, not only in £ngland, but in 
&e United States of Amonca; where it is in use, I be- 
lieve, in every one of their Colleges. Add to which, 
the frequent allusions (compared with what could have 
been met with twenty or thirty years ago) to the sub- 
ject of Logic, by writers on various subjects. And 
moreover several other treatises on the subject, either 
original works or abridgements, have been making their 
appearance with continually increased frequency of late 
jears« Some indeed of these baive little or nothing in 
common with the present work except the title. But 
e?en tliat veiy circumstance is so far encouraging, as 
indicating that the name of this science instead of ex- 
citing, as formerly, an almost universal prejudice, is 
considered as likely to prove a recommendation. Cer- 
tainly Lord Dudley, were he now living, would not 
m&UL of the general nee;lect and contempt of Lo^ic; 
though every branch of Science, Philosophy, and Lite-' 
rature, have flourished during the interval. 

To explain fully the utility of Logic is what can be 
done only in the course of an explanation of the sys- 
tem itseli. One preliminary observation only (for the 
original suggestion of which I am indebted to the same 
fdend to wnom this work is inscribed) it may be worth 
while to offer in this place. If it were inquired what 
is to be regarded as the most appropriate intellectual 
occupation of MAN, as man, wnat would be the an- 
swer ? The Statesman is .«,n^;aged witli political aflairs ; 
the Soldier with mil'ta^y; t'>eM?thematician, with the 
properties of npn>be*"s and maca'tudes ; the Merchant, 
witt commercial conr«jrPs, &c. ; but in what are cUl and 
each of the»c eaiv^^yed .'- -employedj I r\ -"•. as rrnn* 

2 
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for there are many modes of exercine of the l^alties. 
mental as well as bodily, which are in neat measure com- 
mon to us with the lower animals. Evidently, in Rea 
ioning. They are all occupied in deducing, well or ill, 
Conclusions from Premises; each-, concerning the sub- 
ject of his own particular business. If, therefore, it be 
found that the process going on daily, in each of so ma- 
ny different minds, is, in any respect, the same, and if 
the principles on which it is conducted can be reduced 
to a regular system, and if rules can be deduced from 
from that system, for the better conducting of the pro- 
cess, then, it can hardly be denied that such a system 
and such rules must be especially worthy the attention, 
— ^not of the members of this or that profession merely, 
but— of every one who is desirous of possessing ii cul- 
tivated mind. To understand the theory of that which 
is the appropriate intellectual occupation of Man in ge- 
neral, and to learn to do that well, which everyone will 
and must do, whether well or ill, may surely be consi- 
dered as an essential part of a liberal education. 

Even supposing that no practical improvement in ar- 
gumentation resulted from the study of Loffic, it would 
not by any means follow that it is unwormy of atten- 
tion. The pursuit of knowledge on curious and inte- 
lesting subjects, for its own sake, is usually reckoned 
no misemployment of time ; and is considered as, inci- 
dentally, if not directly, useful to the individual, by the 
exercise thus afforded to the mental faculties. All who 
study Mathematics are not training themselves to be- 
come Surveyors or Mechanics; some knowledge of 
Anatomy and Chemistry is even expected in a man li- 
berally educated, though without any view to his prac- 
tising Surgery or Medicine. And the investigation of a 
process which is peculiarly and universally the occupah 
tion of Man, considered as Man, can hardly be reckoned 
a less philosophical pursuit than those just instanced. 

It has ususJly been assumed, however, in the case 
of tKe present subject, that a theory which does not 
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to the improvement pf practice Lb utterly unworthy 
of regard ; and then, it is contended that Logic has no 
such tendency, on the plea that men may and do rea- 
son cc^rectly without it: an objectioD which would 
equaliy apply in the case of Grammar, Music, Chemis- 
try, Mecmnics, &&, in all of which systems the prac- 
tice must have existed previously to the theory. 

But many who allow the use of systematic principles 
in other things, are accustomed to cry up Common- 
Sense as the sufficient and only safe guide in Reason- 
ing. Now by Common-Sense is meant, I apprehend* 
(when the tenn is used with any distinct meaning,) an 
exercise oi the judgment unaided by any Art or system 
oi rules : such an exercise as we must necessarily em- 

eyy in numberless cases of daily occurrence ; in which, 
ving no established principles to guide us* — ^no line 
of procedure, as it were; distinctly chalked out, — ^w* 
mist needs act on the best extemporaneous conjectures 
we can form. He who is eminently skilful in doina 
this, is said to possess a superior degree of Conmion 
Sense. But that Common-Sense is only our second 
bek guide — that the rules of Art, if judiciousl^r framed 
are always desirable when they can be had, is an as 
sertion, for the truth of which 1 niajr appeal to the tes- 
timony of mankind in general ; wmch is so much th€ 
more valuable, inasmuch as it may be accounted the 
"iestimony of adversaries. For the generality have a 
strong predilection in favour of Common-Sense, except 
in those points in which they, respectively, possess the 
knowledge of a system of rules ; but in these points 
they deride any one who trusts to unaided Common- 
Sense. A sailor e. g. will, perhaps, despise the pre- 
tensions of medical men, and prefer treatwg a disease 
1^ Common- Sense : but he would ridicule the proposal 
of navigating a ship by Common-Sense, without regard 
to the maxims of nautical art. A physician, again^ 
will perhaps contemn Systems of Fohtical-Economy,* 
• See Senior^i Introductory Lecturo on poUtioal Eoonamy ^ ^. 9ft 
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of Logic, or Metaphysics, and insist on the snpenoi 
wisdom of trusting to Common-Sense in such matters 
but he would never approve of trusting to Common- 
Sense in the treatment of diseases. Neither, again, 
would the Architect recommend a rehance on Common- 
Sense alone, in building, nor the Musician, in music, 
to the neglect of those systems of rules, which, in theii 
respective arts have been deduced from scientific rea- 
soning aided by experience. And the induction nrighl 
be extended to every department of practice. Since, 
therefore, each gives the preference to unassisted Com- 
mon-Sense only in those cases where he himself hate 
nothing else to trust to, and invariably resorts to the 
rules of art, wherever he possesses the knowledge oi 
them, it is plain that mankind universally bear theii 
testimony, though unconsciously and often unwillingly, 
to the preferableness of systematic knowledge to conjee- 
tural judg;ments. 

There is, however, abundant room for the employ- 
ment of Common-Sense in the application of the sys- 
tem. To bring arguments, out of the form in which 
they are expressed m conversation and in books, into 
the regular logical shape, must be of course, the busi- 
ness of Common-Sense, aided by practice, for such 
arguments are, by supposition, not as yet within the 
province of Science ; else they would not be irregular, 
out would be already strict syllogisms. To exercise 
the learner in this operation, I have subjoined in the 
Appendix, some examples both of insulated arguments, 
and (in the later editions) of the analysis of argumen- 
tative works. It should be added, however, that a 
large portion of what is usually introduced into Logi- 
cal treatises, relative to the finding of Arguments, — ttie 
difl^rent kinds of them, &c., 1 have referred to the head 
of Rhetoric, and treated of in a work on the Elements 
of that Art. 

It was doubtless from a strong and deliberate convic- 
Uon of the advantages, direct and indirect, accroing 
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item. BM acquaintance with Ldgic, that the I niTMiitj 
at Oxford, when re-modelling their 83r8tein, not only 
retained that branch of study, reg^Eudless cd the clam- 
ooTB oi many of the half-learned, but even assigned m 
prominent place to it, by making it an indispensable 
pan of the Examination for the first Decree. This 
last circumstance, howeyer, I am oonvinc^, has, in a 
great degree, produced an effect opposite to what was 
flksigned. It has contributed to lower instead of exslU 
ing, the estimation of the study ; and to withhold from 
it the earnest attention of many who might have appli- 
ed to it with profit. I am not so weak as to imagine 
that any System can ensure great proficiency in any 
pursuit whatever, either inall studen^, or in a very lari^ 
proportion of them : " we sow many seeds to obtam 
a few flowers ;" but it might have b^n expected (and 
doMbtless was expected) Umt a majority at least of suo- 
cessfui candidates would dente some benefit worth 
mentioning from their logical pursuits; and that a con- 
siderable proportion of the distinguished candidatep 
would prove respectable, if not eminent logicians 
Such expectations I do not censure as unreasonable, oi 
suc|^ as I might not have formed myself, had 1 been 
called upon to judge at that period when our experience 
was all to come. Subsequently, however, experience 
has shown that those expectations have been very in- 
adequately realized. The truth is, that a very small 
proportion, even of distinguished students, ever become 
proficients in Logic; and that by far the greater piart 
pass through the University without knowing any thing 
at all of the subject. 1 do not mean that they have not 
learned by rote a string of technical terms; but that 
they understand absolutely nothing whatever of the 
principles of the science. 

I am aware that some injudicious friends of Oxford 
will censure the frankness of this avowal. I have only 
lo reply that such is the truth ; and that £ think too 
well of, and know for too well, the University in which 



I hare been employed in vaiiotES aeademicat ocghjmm 
tions aboTe a quarter of a century, to apprehend ^n* 
eer to her repntaticHi from declaring the exact tnith. 
With all its defects, and no human institution is per- 
fect, the Unirersi^ would stand, I am canvinced* 
higher in public estimation than it does, were the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, in all points 
respecting it, more fully known. But the scanty and 
paitial success of the measures employed to promote 
logical studies is the consequence, 1 apprehend, of tiie 
universality of the re<}uisition. That which must be 
done by every one, will, of course, often be done but 
indifierently ; and when the belief is once fully estab- 
lished, which it certainly has lon^ been, that any thing 
which is indispensable to a testimonial, has little or 
nothing to do with the attainment of honors,* the low- 
est standard soon becomes the established one in the 
minds of the greater number ; and provided that stan- 
dard be once reached, so as to secure the candidate 
from rejection, a greater or less proficiency in any such 
branch of study is regarded as a matter of indifference* 
as far as any views of academical distinction are con- 
cerned. , 

I^ivinity is one of these branches, and to this also 
most of what has been said concerning Logic might 
be considered as equally applicable ; but, in fact, there 
are several important differences between the two 
cases. In the first place, most of the students who 
are designed for the Church, and many who are not» 
have a value for theological knowledge, independently 
of the requisition of the schools ; and on that ground do 
not confine their vitws to the lowest admissible degree 
of proficiency ; whereas this can be said of very few 
in tne case of Logic. And moreover, such as design 
to become candidates for holy Orders, know that ano- 

* In the last fpamed Examination.statute an express declaratv^u 
htts been jijfieited, that proficiency in Logic is to have weigh) ^ 
the asaignment of hononn. 
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tbor examination in Theology awaits them. But a 
consideration, which is still more to the present pur- 
pose, is, that Theology, not being a Science, admits of 
infinite degrees of proficiency, from that which is with- 
in the reach of a child, up to the highest ihat is attain- 
able by the most exalted genius; every one of which 
degrees is inestimably valuable as &r as it goes. If 
any one understands tolerably the Church-catechism, 
or even half of it, he knows something of divinity ; and 
that something is incalculaby preferable to nothing. 
But it is not so with a Science ; one who does not un- 
derstand the principles of Euclid's demonstrations, 
whatever number of questions and answers he may 
have learnt by rote, knows absolutely nothing of Ge- 
ometry : unless he attain this point, all his labour is 
utterly lost ; worse than lost, perhaps, if he is led to 
believe that he has learnt something of Mathematics, 
when, in truth, he has not And the same is the case 
with Logic, or any other Science. It does not admit 
of such various degrees, as a knowledge of religion. 
Of course I am far from supposing that all who under- 
stand any thing, much or Uttle, of a certain Science, 
stand on the same level ; but I mean, what is surely 
undeniable, that one who does not embrace the funda- 
mental principles, of a Science, whatever he may have 
taken on author!^, and learned by rote, knows, prop- 
erly speaking, nothing of that science. And such, 1 
have no hesitation in saying, is the case with a consid- 
erable proportion even of those candidates who obtain 
testimonials, including many who gain distinction. 
There are some persons (probably not so many as one 
in ten, of such as have in other respects tolerable abili- 
ties*) who are physically incapable of the d^ree of 
steady abstraction requisite for really embracing the 
principles of Logic or of any other Science, whatever 
pains ma^ be taken by themselves or their teachers. 
&at there is a much greater number to whom this is a 
gnat d^uUy, though not an impossibility ; and who 
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haying of course, a strong disinclination to snch a stady 
look naturally to the very lowest admissible standard 
And the example of such examinations in Logic as mus^ 
be expected in the case of men of these descrijptions> 
tends, in combination with popular prejudice, to degrade 
the study altogether in the minds oi the generality. 

It was from these considerations, perhaps that it was 
proposed, a few years ago, to leave the study of Logic 
altogether to the option of the candidates : but the sug- 
gestion was rejected ; the majority appearing to think 
(in which opinion I most fully coincide) that, so strongly 
as the tide of popular opinion set against the study, the 
result would have been, within a few years, an almost 
universal neglect of that science. Matters were accor- 
dingly left, at that time, in respect of this po^nt, on their 
former footing ; which I am convinced was far prefera- 
ble to the proposed alteration. 

But a middle course between these two was suggest- 
ed, which I was persuaded would be infinitely prefer- 
able to either ; a persuasion whichi had long entertain- 
ed, and which is confirmed by every day's observations 
and reflections ; of which, few persons, I believe, have 
bestowed more on this subject. Let the study of Logic, 
it was urged, be made optional to those who are merely 
candidates/or a degree, but indispensable to the attain- 
ment of academical honours; and the consequence would 
be, that it would speedily begin and progressively con- 
tinue, to rise in estimation and to be studied with real, 
profit. The examination might then, it was urged, 
without any hardship, be made a strict one ; since no 
one could complain that a certain moderate degree of 
scientific ability, and a resolution to apply to a certain 
prescribed study, should be the conditions of obtaining 
dutinction. The far greater part would still study Lo- 
gic ; since there would be (as before) but few who 
would be willing to exclude themselves from the possi- 
bility of obtaining distinction ; but it wruld be studied 
with a very different mind, when ennobled, as it were. 
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by being made part of the paseport to UniverBity Lath 
oars, and when a proficiency in it came to be regarded 
generally as an honourable distinction. And in pro- 
portion as the number increased of those who really 
understood the science, the number, it was contended, 
would increase of such as would value it on higher and 
better grounds. It would in time come to be better 
known and better appreciated by all the well-informed 
part of society : and lectures in Lc^ic at the Uniyersity 
would then, perhaps, no longer consist exclusiyely of 
an explanation of the mere elements. This would be 
necessary indeed for beginners; but to the more adyan- 
ced students, the tutors would no more think of lectur- 
ing in the bare rudiments, than of lecturing in the Latin 
or Greek Grammar ; but, in the same manner as they 
exercise their pupils in Grammar, by reading with them 
Latin and Greek authors with continual reference to 
grammer-ruies, so, they would exercise them in Logic 
by reading some argumentatiye work, requiring aj} an- 
alysis of It on logical principles. 

These effects could not indeed, it was acknowledged* 
be expected to show themselves fully tUI after a con- 
siderable lapse of time ; but that the change would begin 
to appear, (and that very decidedly) withm three or four 
3rears, was confidently anticipated. 

To this it was replied, that it was most desirable that 
no one should be allowed to obtain the Degree of B.A. 
without a knowledge of Logic This answer carries a 
plausible appearance to those unacquainted with the 
actual state of the University ; though in fact it is to- 
tally irrelevant. For it goes on the supposition, that 
hitherto this object has been accomplished ; — that every 
one who passes his examination does possess a know- 
ledge of Logic ; which is notoriously not the fact, nor 
ever can be, without some important change in some 
part of our system. The question therefore is, not, as 
the above objection would seem to imply, whether a 
nalt profitab^ knowledge of Logic shall be strictly r«- 



q«irad ol tnrj qmdidrte lor a Degm, (forttmi m liH 
■erer has been done) but wbeCher, in the attempt to a^ 
oompliah this by leqniiing the/omi of a logical exand* 
naticm from every candidate withoat exceptioD, we ahall 
continue to degrade the BCtence* and to i^ this pait ai 
tile examination be regarded as a mere f otin, bj many 
who mia^t otherwise have studied Logic in eaincat» 
and with advantage : — ^whethin the gmt maiority df 
candidates, and thoae too of a more promising descrip- 
tion, shall lose a real and important benefid^ through 
the attempt, (which, after all, expoience has proved to 
be a vain attempt) to ccmimehend in this benefit a reiy 
snail number, and of the kast promisii^. 

Something of an approach to the proposed alteratioii, 
was introduced into the Examination-statute passed in 
ISSO ; in which, parmission is granted to such as are 
candidates merely fcM* atestimonial, to substitute i<a L6- 
gie a pc^on of £uclid. 1 fear, however, that little or 
nothing will be gained by this ; unless indeed the Ex^ 
aminers resolve to make the examinations in Logic far 
stricter than those in Euclid. For since every one who 
is capable of reedly understanding Euclid must be also 
capable of Logic, the alteration does not meet the case 
of those whose inaptitude for Science is invincible ; and 
these are the very description of men whose (so-odled 
logical-examinations tend to depress the science. Those 
few who really are physically incapable of scientific 
reasoning, and the far greater number who fancy them- 
srives so, or who at least will rather run a risk than 
surmount their aversion, and set themselyes to study in 
earnest, — all these will be likely, when the alternative 
is propo^, to prefer Lc^c to Euclid ; because in the 
latt^, it is hardly possib^, at least not near so easy as 
in Logic, to present the semblance of preparation by 
learning questions and answers by rote : — in the cant 
phrase of undergraduates, by getting crammed. Expor 
rience has proveid this, in the case of the Responsion- 
examinations, where the alternative of Logic or Endid 
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hu always been proposed to the candidates; of whom 
those most averse to Science, or incapable of it, aie al- 
most always found to prefer Loric. 

The determination may indeed be formed, and acted 
on from henceforth, that all who do in r^ity know 
nothing, properly speaking, of any Science, shall be re- 
jected : all 1 know is, that this has never been the case 
nitherto. 

Still, it is a satisfaction to me, that attention has been 
called to the evil in* question, and an experimental mea- 
sure adopted for its abatement. A confident hope is 
thus afforded, that in the event (which I much fear) of 
the failure of the experiment, some other more effectual 
measure may be resoited to.* 

I am sensible that many may object, that this is not 
the proper place for such remarks as the foregoing : 
what has the Public at large, they may say, to do with 
the statutes of the University of Oxford ? To this it 
might fairl}r be replied, that not only all who think of 
sending their sons or other near relatives to Oxford, but 
all likewise who are placed under the ministry of such 
as have been educated there, are indirectly concerned, 
to a certain decree, in the system there pursued. But 
the consideration which had the chief share in induc- 
ing me to say what I have, is, that the vindication of 
Logic from the prevailing disregard and contempt under 
which it labours, would have oeen altogether incom- 
plete without it. For let it be remembered that the sci- 
ence is judged of by the Public in this country, in a very 
great degree, from the specimens displayed, and the re- 
ports made, by those whom Oxford sends forth. Every 
one, on looking into the University-Calendar or Statu te- 
Book, feels himself justified in assuming, that whoever 
has graduated at Oxford must be a Logican : not, in- 

* Sinee this was written, the experiment has been tried. In th« 
flnt Examination-list under the new Statute (Easter, 1831.) of lai 
candidates who did not aspire to the higher classes, twejiiyfiv pre* 
' Euclid for their examination, and one hundred, Logic ! 



deod, neeeflsarily, a first-rate Lo^cian ; but mdi as tB 
MUiafy the public examiners that he has a compeleiit 
knowledge of the science. Now, if a very large pro- 
portion of these persons neither are, nor think them- 
selves at all benefited by their (so-called) logicaL<eda- 
cation, and if many of them treat the study with 
contempt, and represent it is a mere tissue of obsolete 
and empty jargon, which it is a mere waste of time to 
attend to, let any one judge what conclusions respect- 
ing the utility of the study, and the wisdom of the Uni- 
yersity in upholding it, are likely to be the result 

That prejudices so deeply-rootedvas those I have al- 
luded to, and supported hy the authority of such emi- 
nent names, especially that of Locke, and (as is com- 
monly, though not yery correctly supposed) 6acon» 
should be oyerthrown at once by the present treatise, 
I am not so saneuine as to expect ; but if I have been 
successful in refuting some of the most popular objec- 
tions, and explaining some principles which are in gen- 
eral ill-understood, it may be hoped that just notions on 
the subject may continue (as they have begun) to gain, 
ground more and more. 

It may be permitted me to mention, that as I have 
addressed myself to various classes of students, from 
the most uninstructed tyro, to the farthest-advanced 
Logician, and have touched accordingly both on the 
most elementary principles, and on some of the most 
remote deductions from them, it must be expected that 
readers of each class will find some parts not well cal- 
culated for them. Some explanations will appear to the 
one too simple and puerile ; and for another class, some 
of the dis(juisitions will be at first too abstruse. If to 
each description some portions are found interesting, it 
is as much as I can expect. 

With regard to the style, I have considered perfpi' 
cutty not onh', as it alwajrs must be, the first point, but 
as one of such paramount importance in such a subject, 
as to justify the neglect of all others. Ftolixity of ez« 



pbnatioa, — ^homeliness in illastration, — and baldness 
of expression, I have regarded as blemishes not worth 
thinking of, when anything was to be gained in respect 
of clearness. To some of my readers a temporary dif- 
ficulty may occasionally occur from the use 6f some 
technical terms different, or differently applied from what 
they have been accustomed to.* They must consider, 
however, that the attempt to conform in this point to 
the usage of every logical writer, would have been, on 
account of their yariations from each other, utterly hope- 
less. [ have endeavoured, in the terms employed, to 
make no wanton innovations, but to conform generadly 
to established usage, except when there is some very 
strong objection to it; — where usage is divided, to pre- 
fer what may appear in each case the most convenient 
term ; — and, above aU, to explain distinctly the sense 
in which each is employed in the present work. 

li any should complain of my not having given a 
history of all the senses in which each technical terra 
has been used by each writer from its first introduction, 
and a review of the works of each, I can only reply that 
my design was not to write a Logical Archaeology, or 
a Commentary on the works of former Logicians, but 
an elementary introduction to the science. And few, 1 
suppose, would consider a treatise, for instance, on 
Agnculture, as incomplete, which should leave un- 
touched the questions of, who was the inventor of the 
plough, — what successive alterations that implement 
nas undergone, — and from what region wheat was first 
introduced. 

And if again any should complain of the omission of 
auch metaphysical disquisitions on the laws of thought, 
and the constitution of the human mind generally, as 
they have been accustomed to include under the head 
of itogic, my answer must be, that that term has been 
employed by me in a different sense ; for reasons which 
I hare stated in several parts of this treatise, and espe- 

« See Book ii. Chap. i. § 1 



eklly in Book lY. Chap. ill. ; and that I am therefoit 
only to be censored, at the utmost, as not having un« 
dertaken a work of a different kind, and on a dirorent 
subject. 

I wodld not, on the other hand, be understood bm 
complaining of those who have used the word Logic in 
a more extended sense, or as underrating the value of 
their works. Only, the reader should be cautioned 
against the mistake — much commoner, I believe, than 
is generally thought — of confounding the extension of 
the appliccUion of a name, with the enlargement of the 
boundaries of a science. 

It is proper however to mention that the first Part of 
the " Elements of Rhetoric " contains a discussion of 
such points as many writers have treated of under the 
department of Logic. 

The technical language employed in this treatise, ib, 
throughout, with the exception of a very few cases 
where some departure from ancient usage appeared in- 
dispensable, that of the older works on the subject 
Some degree of prejudice perhaps might have been, in 
the outset, avoided, and a far greater appearance of 
originality produced, by adopting novel forms of ex- 
pression. There are also many writers who have found 
fault with the established technical language, as cum- 
brous and perplexing. I have always found however 
that the phraseology they adopt in its stead consists of 
far more tedious circiunlocution than that which 
they censure; while it is often less clear and less 
correct. 

It should be observed however that all technical lan- 
guage (as well as all rules of art) must be expected to 
present, atfirst> a difficulty for the learner to surmount; 
though in the end, it will greatly facilitate his procedure. 
But with this view it is necessary that such language 
and rules should be not only distinctly understood^ but 
also learnt, and remembered as familiarly as the Alpha- 
bet* and employed constantly, and with scrupulous 



utmH Otherwise technical language will jnore an 
incambrance instead of an advanti^e ; just as a suit of 
clothes would be, if instead of putting them (m and 
loearing them, one should cany them about in his 
hsmds. 

Of the correctness of the fundamental doctrines main- 
tained in the work, I may be allowed to feel tome con- 
fidence; not so much from the len^h of time that I 
have been more or.less occupied with it — enjo5ring at 
the same time the advantage of frequent suggestions and 
corrections from several judicious friends — as from the 
nature of the subject, in works of taste, an author 
cannot be sure that the judgment of the Public will 
coincide with his own ; and if he fail to give pleasure, 
he fails of his sole or most appropriate object. But in 
the case of truths which admit of scientific demonstration, 
it is possible to arrive by reasoning at as fuU an assu- 
rance of the justness of the conclusions established, as 
the imperfection of the human faculties will admit ; and 
experience, accompanied with attentive observation, and 
with repeated trials of various methods, may enable one 
long accustomed to tuition, to ascertain with considera- 
ble certainty what explanations are the best comprehend- 
ed. Many parts of the detail, however, may probably 
be open to objections ; but if (as experience now autho- 
rizes me the more confidently to hope) no errors are 
chscovered, which materially affect the substantial utility 
01 the work, but only such as detract from the credit of 
the author, the object will have been attained which I 
ought to have had principaUy in view. 

No credit, I am aware, is given to an author's own 
disclaimer of personal motives, and profession of ex- 
clusive regard for public utility ; since even sincerity 
cannot> on this point, secure him from deceiving him- 
self ; but it may be allowable to observe, that one whose 
object was the increase of his reputation as a writer, 
eould hardly have chosen a subject less suitable for his 
porpose than the present. At the time of the fir%t pub- 



Ucation, the study was neither popular, nor, a])parent1y« 
likely soon to become s& Ignorance, fortiiied by pre* 
judice, opposed its reception, even in the minds of thosa 
who are ponsidered as both candid and well-informed 
And as, on the one hand, a large class of modern ]^hi- 
losophers might be expected to raise a clamour against 
" obsolete prejudices ;" " bigoted devotion to the decrees 
of AristoUe ;" " confining the human mind in the ti-am- 
mels of the Schoolmen," &c., so, on the other hand, all 
such as really are thus bigoted to every thing that haa 
been long established, merely because it has been long 
established, were likely to exclaim against the pre- 
sumption of an author, who presumes to depart in 
several points from the track of his predecessors. 

There is another circumstance, also, which tends 
materially to diminish the credit of a writer on this and 
some other kindred subjects. We can make no dis- 
coveries of striking novelties: the senses of our readers 
are not struck, as with the return of a Comet which had 
been foretold, or the extinction of a taper in carbonic- 
acid ^as : the materials we work upon are common and 
familiar to all, and, therefore, supposed to be well un- 
derstood by all. And not only is any one's deficiency 
in the use of these materials, such as is generally unfelt 
by himself, but when it is removed by satisfactory ex- 
planations — when the notions, which had been perplex- 
ed and entangled, are cleared up by the introduction ol 
a few simple and apparently obvious principles, he w9l 
generally forget that any explanation at all was needed* 
and consider all that has been said as mere truisms, 
which even a child could supply to himself. Such is 
the nature of the fundamental principles of a science — • 
they are so fully implied in the most evident and well- 
known truths, that the moment they are fully embraced, 
it becomes a dilficulty to conceive that we could ever 
have been not aware of them. And hence, the more 
simple, clear, and obvious any principle is rendered, the 
more likely is its exposition to elicit those common 



!> < of oonne ! of comae !" '* no oiie eould evei 
doubt that ;** ** this is all reiy true, but there is nothing 
Mw brought to lieht ; — notmng that was not familiar 
to every one,** ** tnere' needs no ghost to tell us that " 
I am convinced that a verbose, mystical, and partially 
obscure way of writing on such a subject, is the most 
likely to catdi the attention of the multitude, llie 
^noality verify the observation of Tacitus, " onme 
ignotum pro mirifico :" and when any thing is made very 
plain to them, are apt to fancy that they knew it 
already ; so that the explanations of scientific truths are 
likely, for a considerable time at least, to be, by most 
men* underrated the more, the more perfectly they ac- 
complish their object 

A very slow progress, therefore, towards popularity 
(far slower indeed tnan has in fact taken place) is the 
utmost that £ expected for such a treatise as I have 
endeavoured to Bake the present. I ieit myself bound* 
However, not only as a member of Society, but more 
especially as a Mmister of the Gospel, to use my en- 
deavours towards promoting an object which to me ap- 
pears highly important, and (what is much more) whose 
unportance was appreciated by very few besides. The 
cause of Truth universally, and not least, of religious 
Truth, is benefited by every thing that tends to promote 
fiound reasoning, and facilitate the detection of fallacy' 
The adversaries of our Faith would, I am convinced, 
have been on many occasions more satisfactorily an- 
swered, and would have had fewer openings for cavil, 
had a thoiough acquaintance with Logic been a more 
common qualification than it is. In Tending my en* 
deavours, therefore, whether with greater or less suc- 
cess, towards this object, I trust that I am neither use* 
tessly nor:unsuItably employed. 

Those who are engaged in, or desired for the Sacred 
Ministry, and all others who are sensible that the cause 
of true Religion is not a concern of the Ministry alone, 
ihoald reoittnber that &is is no time to forego any of 

3 
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die adTuitages which that caose may dmre bom wm 
actire and jadicioas cnltiTation of the facdHMB 
Among the enemies of Christianity in the present day. 
are inaaded, if I mistake not, a very different descrip- 
tipn of persons from those who were chiefly to he met 
with a century, or even half a century ago : what 'were 
called •« men of wit and pleasure ab<Hit town ;" — igno- 
rant, shallow, flippant dedaimers, or dull and power- 
less pretenders to Philosophy. Among the enemies of 
^e Gospel now, are to he found men not only of learn- 
ing and Ingenuity, hut of cultivated argumtnioHve 
povfers, and not unversed in the principles of Loj^c If 
&e advocates of our Religion think proper to disregard 
this help, they will find, on careful inquiry, that their 
opponents do not. And let them not trust too carelessly 
to the strength of their cause. Truth will, indeed* pre- 
vail, where all other points are nearly equal ; hut it may 
suf^r a temporary discomfiture, if hasty assumptions, 
unsound arguments, and vague and empty declamaticMi, 
occupy the place of a train of dose, accurate, and lu- 
minous reasoning. 

It is not, however, solely, or chiefly, for polemical 
purposes, that the cultivation of the reasoning faculty 
IS desirable ; in persuading, in investigating, in learn- 
ing, or teaching, in all the multitude of cases in which 
it IS our object to arrive at just conclusions, or to lead 
others to them, it is most important. A knowledge of 
logical rules will not indeed supply the want of other 
knowledge ; nor was it ever proposed, by any one who 
' k ^ ^'^derstood this science, to substitute it for any 
other; but it is no less true that no other can be sub- 
stituted for this ; that it is valuable in every branch of 
study ; and that it enables us to use to the greatest ad- 
vantage the knowledge we possess. It is to be hoped 
therefore, that those Academical Bodies, who have fcn 
wise enough to retain this science, will, instead of be- 
xa? persuaded to abandon it, give their attention rathet 
w lis improvement and more efiectual cultivation 
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ELEMENTS OP LOGIC, 



INTRODUCTION. 



^ 1. Logic, in the most extensive sense Definiboft 
in which it has been thought advisable to o^^ogic. 
employ the name, may be considered as the Science. 
and also as the Art, of Reasoning. It investigates the 
principles on which argumentation is conducted, and 
furnishes such rules as may be derived from those prin- 
eipies, {6r guarding against erroneous deductions. Its 
most appropriate office, however, is that of instituting 
«B analjTsis of the process of the mind in Reasoning; 
and in this point of view it is, as I have said, strictly a 
Science : wnile, considered in reference to the practical 
rales above mentioned, it may be called the Art of 
Reasoning. For it is to be remembered, that as a science 
IB conversant about speculative knowledge only, and art 
IB die application of knowledge to practice, hence, Lo- 
' gic (as well as any other system of knowledge) becomes 
when am>lied to practice, an art ; while confined to the 
thtovy of reasoning, it is strictly a science : and it is as 
Budi tlttt it occupies the higher place in point of digni- 
ty, since it professes to develope some of the most inte« 
resting and curious intellectaal phenomena.* 

Considering how early Logic attracted Prevailing 
Ihe attention of philosophers, it may ap- Mistakes ret- 
pear surprising that so little progress P®*'**"^ Logic 

* It k aurely fltrange, therefore to find in a treatise on Logie, 
(Aldrieh's) a disUnct disieitation to prove that it is an Art, vaAmt/^ 
aSeimM! 
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should have been made, as is confessedly the case* in 
developing its principles, and perfecting the detail oi 
the system ; and this circumstance has been brought 
forward as a proof of the barrenness and futility of the 
study. But a similar argument miji^ht have been urged 
with no less plausibility, at a period not very remote 
against the study of Natural Philosophy ; and, v&ry 
recently, against that of Chemistry. No science can 
be expected to make any considerable progress, which 
is not cultivated on rignt principles. Whatever may 
be the inherent vigour of the plant, it will neither he 
flourishing nor fruitful till it meet with a suitable soil 
and culture : and in no case is the remark more ^pli- 
cable than in the present; the greatest mistakes havine 
always prevailed respecting the nature of Lc^c ; and 
its province having m consequence been extended by 
many writers to subjects with which it has no proper 
connexion. Indeed, with the exception perhaps of 
Aristotle, (who is himself, however, not entirely ex- 
empt from the errors in quesstion,) hardly a writer on 
Logic can be mentioned who has clearly perceived, and 
steadily kept in view throughout, its real nature and 
object Before his time, no distinction was drawn be- 
tween the science of which we are speaking, and that 
which is now usually called Metaphysics ; a circum- 
stance which alone shows how small was the progress 
made in earlier times. Indeed, those who first turned 
their attention to the subject, hardly thought of inauir- 
ing into the process of Reasoning itscNf, out connned 
themselves almost entirely to certain preliminary points, 
the discussion of which is (if logically considered) sub- 
ordinate to that of the main inquiry. 

To give even a very condensed account 
LogtedSItlnct^^ the Uves and works of all the principal 
from the writers on Logic— of the technioU terms 
teaching ^ of introduced by each, and the senses in which 
e tcience. ^^^^ employed them — ^nnd of the improve 
mfnts or corruptions, that were fn m time to time in 



1 1.] ENTRODtrcnON. 

tiodaeed — in short, to write the History and Antiqui- 
ties of Logical Science — woold be foreign to my pres> 
ent design. Such a work, if undertaken by a compe- 
tent writer, would be, though not of a popmar chaiac* 
tw, yet highly interesting and instmctive to a limited 
dass of students. But Die extensive research which 
would form one indispensable qualification for such a 
task, would be only one out of many, even less com- 
mon, qualifications, without which such a work, would 
be worse than useless. The author should be one 
tfaoroufi^hly on his guard against the common error of 
confounding together, or £ading his readers to con- 
found, an intimate acquaintauce with many 6ooib on a 
nren subject, and a clear insight into the subject itself. 
W ith ability and industry for mvestigating a multitude 
of minute particulars, he should possess me power of 
rightly estimating each according to its intrmsic im- 
portance, and not (as is very conmionly done,) accord- 
ing to the degree of laborious research it may have cost 
him, or the rarity of the knowledge he may in any case 
have acquired. And he should be careful* while re- 
cording^ the opinions and expressions of various authors 
on pomts of science, to guard both himself and his 
readers asainst the mistake of taking any thing on au- 
thority, tnat ought to be evinced by scientific reason- 
ing; or of rq;ardlng each technical term as having a 
sort of prescnptive right to retain for ever the meamng 
attached to it oy those who first introduced it In no 
Bubject, in short, is it more important for an author to 
be ine from all tinge of antiquarian pedantry. 

Bat if I felt myself as hlly competent to the task of 
writing such a history of Logic, as £ have alluded to, 
as I am conscious of not being so, I should still deci- 
dedly prefer keeping such a work altogether distinct 
from a treatise on the science ; because the combination 
of the two in a single volume would render it the mori 
difficult to avoid the blending of them confusedly to 
getber , and also because, on mch a plan, the diranc 
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tion could not be so easly pnoenred between Logie» m 
the sense in which I am here using that title, and rm- 
lious metaphysical disquisitions to which several wri- 
ters have given the same name. 

For these reasons I have thought it best to take only 
a slight and rapid glance of the series of logical writeni 
iown to the present day, and of the general tendeni^ 
3f their labours. 

Kariywritert §2. Zeno the Eleatic, whom most ae- 
on Logic, counts represent as the earliest systematic 
writer on the subject of Logic, or, as it was then called. 
Dialectics, divided his work into three parts ; the first 
of which (upon Consequences) is censured by Socrates 
[Plato, Farmen.} for obscurity and confusion, in his 
second part, however, he furnished that interrogatory 
method of disputation [^fu^r^acf ] which Socrates adopts 
od, and which has since borne his name. The third 
part of his work was devoted to what may not be im- 
properly termed the art of wrangling ligiaTiK^,"] 
vfhich supplied the disputant with a collection of so- 
phistical questions, so contrived, that the concession of 
some point that seemed unavoidable, immediately in- 
volved some glaring absurdity. This, if it is to be 
esteemed as at all faJUing within the province of Logic, 
is certainly not to be regarded (as some haveignorantly 
or heedlessly represented it) as its principal or proper 
business. The Greek philosophers generally have un- 
fortunately devoted too much attention to it ; but we 
must beware of falling into the vulgar error of suppos- 
ing the ancients to have regarded as a serious and in- 
trinsically important study, that which in fact they con- 
sidered as an ingenious recreation. The disputants di- 
verted themselves in their leisure hours by miakin^ trial 
of their own and their adversary's acuteuess, in the en- 
deavour mutually to perplex each other with subtle 
fallacies ; much m the same way as men amuse them- 
selves with propounding and guessing riddles, or with 
the game of chess ; to each of whi(£i diversions the 
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flnoctm dispatatkms of ^ andents bore much resem- 
Afluoe. Tney wen eloflely analo^ns to the wiestliiig 
and other exercifles of the Gymnasium ; these last being 
reckoned conducive to bodily vigour and activity, as the 
fonner were to habits of intellactual acuteness ; but the 
immediate object in each was a sportive, not a serious 
contest ; though doubtless fashion and emulation often 
occasioned an undue importance to be attached to suc- 
cess in each. 

Zeno, then, is hardly to be regarded as 
any farther a logician than as to what re- ^°^' 
spects his erotetic method of disputation ; a course of 
argument constructed on this principle being properly 
an hypothetical Sorites, which may easily be reduced 
into a series of syllogisms. 

To Zeno succeed^ Euclid of Megara, ua «,d 
and Antisthenes; both 'pupils of Socrates. ^ntistheiMf. 
The iormer ol iheae prosecuted the subject 
oi the third part oi his predecessor's treatise, and is said 
to have been tbe author of many of the fallacies attri- 
buted to the Stoical school Of the writings of the lat- 
ter nothing certain is known ; if, however, we suppose 
the above-mentioned sect to be his disciples in this study, 
and to have retained his principles, he certainly took a 
more correct view of the subject than Euclid. The 
Stoics divided all Tukto. — every thing that could be 
■aid — into three classes; 1st, the Simple Term; 2d, 
the Proposition; 3d, the Syllogism ; viz, the hypotheU- 
cat ; for they seem to have had little notion of a more 
rigorous analysis of argument than into that familiar 
form. 

We mup^ not here omit to notice the merits of Archy- 
tas, to whom we are indebted (as he him- ^^ hrtM. 
self probably was, in a great deeree, to 
older writers) for the doctrines of tne Categories. He* 
however, (as well as the other writers oo the subject) 
appears to have had no distinct view of the proper ob- 
ject and just limits of the science of Logic ; but to have 
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blended with it metaphysical discaflsioiui mt atriedj 
connected with it, and to hare dwelt on the inrestig^ 
tion of the nature of Tenns and Propositions, without 
maintaining a constant reference to the principles of 
Reasoning ; to which ail the rest should be made sab- 
senrient 

^^^^^ The stale, then, in which Aristotle found ' 
the science (if, indeed* it can properiy be 
said to have existed at all before his time) appears to 
have been nearly this ; the division into Simple Tenns, 
Propositions, and Syllogisms, had been slightly sketcli- 
ed out; the doctrine of the Categories, and perhaps that 
of the Opposition of propositions, had been laid down ; 
and, as some believe, the analysis of Species into Gen- 
us and Diflerentia had been introduced by Socrates. 
These* at best, were rather the materials of the system, 
tiian the system itself ; the foiindation of which mdeed 
he distinctly claims the merit of having laid, and which 
remains fundamentally the same as he left it 

Tt has been remarked, that the logical system is one 
of those few theories which have been begun and com- 
pleted by the same individual. The history of its dis- 
covery, as far as the main principles of the science are 
concerned, properly commences and ends with Aristo- 
tle ; and this may perhaps in part account for the sub- 
8e(^uent perversions of it. Hie brevity and simplicity 
of Its fundamental truths (to which point indeed all real 
Science is perpetually tending) has probably led many 
to suppose that something much more complex, al^ 
struse, and mysterious, reinained to be discovered. The 
vanity, too, Sy which all men are prompted unduly to 
magnify their own pursuits, has led unphilosovb;^! 
minds, not in this case alone, but in many others. \?€z. 
tend the boundaries of their respective sciences, not by 
the patient development and just application of the prin- 
ciples of those sciences, but by wandering into irrele- 
nmt subjects. The mystical employment of numbers 
by Pythagoras, in matters utterly foreign to arithmetic 
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fs poiiaps the eariiest instance of the kind. A more 
corioiu and important one ie the degeneracy of Astro* 
nomy into judicial Astrology ; but none is more strik- 
ing than the misapplication of Logic, by those who 
hare treated of it as ** the art of rightly employing die 
rational faculties," or who have intruded it into the 

E' [ice of Natural Philosophy, and regarded the Syl- 
Q as an engine for the investigation of Nature ; 
they overlooked the extensive field that was be- 
fore them within the legitimate limits of the science ; 
and perceived not the importance and difficulty of the 
task, of completing and properly filling up the masterly 
sketch before them. 

The writines of Aristotle were not only for the most 
part absolutely lost to the world for about two centu- 
ries, but seem to have been but little studied for a long 
time after their recovery. An art, however, of Logic, 
derived from the prinaplea traditionally preserved by 
his dificiples, seems to have been generally known, and 
to have been employed by Cicero in his philosophical 
works ; but the pursuit of the science seems to have 
been abandoned for a lone time. As early in the Chris- 
tian era as the second and third centuries, the Peripate- 
tic doctrines experienced a considerable revival; and 
we meet with the names of Galen, Ammo- ^ 
nius, (who seems to have taken the lead Ammoniag, 
among the commentators on Aristotle) Alex- Alexander, 
ander of Aphrodisias, and Porphyry, as lo- ^onpnyry- 
gidans ; but it is not till the close of the fifth century, 
or the beginning of the sixth, that Aristotle's logical 
works were translated into Latin by the celebrated Sk>e- 
thius.* Not one of these seems to have ^ 
made any considerable advances in develop- ^ °'' 
ing the theory of reasoning. Of the labours of Galen 
(who added the insignificant fourth Figure to the three 
recognized by Aristotle) little is known ; and Poiphy- 
ry'A principal work is merely on the predicates. We 

» Born abeat a. d. 476, ani died about a. v. SHi 
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ill nine from their fEuhires, should have iieeted th« 
Aiittotelic Bystem with so much reprobation and scorn 

The va^e aspirationfl> of some of these 
writers after a " true "— " rational "— " phi- e,^^3i?5rSi 
ksoplucal system of Logic," which, year mm wiiten. 
ifter year, and generation after generation, 
k talked of, and hoped for, and almost promised, but 
which is acknowledged to have never yet existed,* may 
recall to one's mind the gorgeous visions which floated 
before the imagination of the Alchemists, of the Phil- 
osopher's Stone, and the Universal Medicine ; and which 
aade them regsird with impatience and wi^ scorn the 
humble labours of existing Metallurgy and Pharmacy. 
1 believe that in respect of the piesent subject, the views 
I am alluding to arise in great measure from men-s not 
perceiving that Language ^^ of some kind or other, is 
(as will be more fully shown hereafter) an indiapensG' 
M0 instrument of all Aeasoning that properly deserves 
the name. And hence it is that one may Tendenoj u 
find such writers as I allude to speaking Realism, 
disdainfully of *< rules applicable merely to reasoning 
m words /' — ^representing Language as serviceable only 
**in conveying argtunents to another^' and even as 
** limiting the play of our faculties;" and again as 
'* rendering the mental j^ception of all abstract truths 
obscure and confused, in so far as the rude symbol of 
each idea is taken in the stead of the idea itself ;*' with 
other such expressions, emanating from that which ii 
in truth the ancient and still prevalent doctrine of 
*< Realism." 

* I hav* •▼«& aean a complaiiit made, that the iatiodvotioii of loma 
tach perfect lyttem has been prerented, by the applkatioB of the 
ttnn Logic to that which is commonly so called. We do not find, 
luwerer, thnt the aoplication of the xMones of Astronomy and 
Chemistry to the studies formerly so called, prerented the origi> 
nation of more philosophical sy stems. 

t Hobbet, who has very clearly pointed this out, has unhappilr 
iimiaished the benefit that might have been derived from mucA 
that he has written, by the prejudice he has raised against himself 
tiirott^ hit exceptionable doctrines in Morals, FoUtics, and ReU 
fittn. 
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l!8T« little of the scieiioe till the revival of leaau^ 
amcmg the Aiabiann, by whom Aristotle's treatiMs 01 
this as well as on other subjects, were ea§^iy studied 

Scho im ^ ^* Passing by the names of some By. 

^ ^'^ zantine writers 01 no great importance, wi 
come to the times of the Schoolmen ; whose waste ci 
ingenuity, and frivolous subtilty of disputation, havi 
been often made the subject of complaints, into the ju^ 
tice of which it is imnecessary here fully to inquire 
It may be sufficient to observe, that their fault did not 
he in their dili^nt study of Logic, and the high value 
they set upon it, but in their utterly mistaking the true 
nature and object of the science ; and by the attempt to 
employ it for the purpose of physical discoveries, in- 
volving every subject in a mist of words, to the exclu- 
sion of sound philosophical investigation.* Their er* 
rors may serve to account for the strong terms in which 

2^ Bacon sometimes appears to censure logical 

^^ pursuits ; but that this censure was intend- 
ed to bear against the extravagant perversions, not the 
leg^itimate estivation of the science, may be proved from 
his own observations on the subject, in his Advance* 
ment of Learning, " Had Bacon lived in the present 
day, I am inclined to think he would have made his 
chief complaint against unmethodized inquiry and illo 
gical reasoning. Certainly he would not have com* 
plained of Dialectics as corrupting Philosophy. To 

fuard now against the evils prevalent in his time, would 
e to fortify a town against battering-rams, instead of 
against cannon."t 

T^. His moderation, however, was not imi- 

tated in other quarters. £ven Locke con- 
founds in one sweeping censure the Aristotelic theory, 
with the absurd misapplications and perversions of it 

* Of the character of the School-iiirMly, Dr. Hampden^ Bam^ 
Ion Leoturet fomiah the best riew that has, perhaps, erer a^ 
peared. 

t FoL Eeaa. Laot. Ik. p. 9S7 
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It would be unsuitable to advert to them except very 
briefly, and that, only with a view to caution the 
learner, unused to these studies, against being dishear- 
tened in the outset, by hearing, generally, &at objec- 
tions have been raised against the leading principles of 
the science, by writers of considerable repute ; objec- 
tions which he will hardly suppose to be, in sc great a 
decree as they really are, either founded on mistake, or 
unimportant, and turning, in reality, on mere verbal 
questions. 

For instance, some, he may be told, ha^ e maintained 
that men reasom — or that they may reason — from a 
singie premiss, without any other being either express- 
ed or understood ; — ^that men may, and do reason from 
one individual case to another,without the intervention 
of any general [univers^ll proposition, whether stated 
or implied ; — that the inference from Induction are not 
drawn by any process that is, in substance. Syllogis- 
tic; — that tne conclusion of a Syllogism is noC really 
inferred fronfthe Premises ; — ^that a Syllogism is nothing 
hut a kind of trap for ensnaring the incautious ; and 
that it necessarily involves the fallaq/ of " begging the 
question ;" with other such formidably-sounding oojcc- 
fions ; which, when simply spoken of as bein^ afloat, 
and as maintained by able men, are likely to oe sup- 
posed far more powerful than they will be found on a 
* closer examination. 

Of those who speak of a single premiss being suffi- 
cient to warrant a conclusion, some, it will be found. 
Were confining their thoughts to such flat and puerile 
examples as Logical writers are too apt to employ ex- 
clusively ; as "Socrates is a man ; therefore he is a liv- 
ing-creature, &c. ;" in which the conclusion had been 
^ready stated m the one premiss, to any one who does 
Out understand the meaning of the words : " living-crea- 
ture" being a part of what is signified in the very term 
"Man." But in such an instance as this; "He has 
iwallowed a cup of laurel -water, therefore he has taken 

A 
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poison,** the inference is one which no one could dratr 
who should be ig^nomnt — as everybodffvra^, less than s 
century ago (thou^^h usine the word m the same senx 
as now, to signify a % liquor distilled from laurel- 
leaves") that this liquor is poisonous. 

Others again, when they speak of reasoning from one 
individual instance to another, without any universal 
premiss, mean sometimes, that no such premiss is ex- 
pressed (which is the case oftener than not) and that 
perhaps even the reasoner himself, if possessed of no 
great command of language, might be at a loss to state it 
correctly. * And indeed it continually happens that evtt 
long trains of reasoning will flash through the mind 
with such rapidity that the process is performed un- 
consciously, or at least leaves no trace in the memory, 
any more than the motions of the muscles of the throat 
and mouth iu speaking, or the judgments by which we 
decide as to the distances of visible objects ;t so that a 
conclusion may be supposed to be seized by intuitions 
which in reality is the result of rapid inference. 

* It may be added, that in inward solitary reasoning, many and 
perhaps most persons, but especially those not much accustomed 
to read or npeak concerning the subjects that occupy their thoughts 
make «so, partly of signs that are not arbitrary and conventional, but 
which consist of mentnl-conce/J/ioiu of individual objects ; taken 
each, as n representative of a Class. E. g. a porson practically 
conversant with mechanical operations, but not with discussions 
of them in words, may form a conception of— in colloquial phrase, 
•' figure to himKolf "— a certain lield or room, with whose shape he 
Is fumiliar, imd may employ this, in his inward trains of thoutjht, 
,"* ",,*V,*^"' *" »t"l»vsent, for instance, " parallelogram or " trapexi- 
uin, &(.o, ; or ho n\.iY '• lisuro to himself "a man rvusing a weight 

5 mniUH „r ,, ,M,i,., „„ I ,„.,j. ,„e this conception as a general 8i|n, 

"» 1'''" ' »»»«• ««•««» " lovrr ;'» and the terms themselvis he may be 

uua»MinNhiU'd with ; iu which case he will be at a loss to impart 
iU«inioil> Iu utluM hii own n-asonings ; and in tho attempt will 
lUUiu ii\|ii«>ha hnuM'lf (n* our may frequently observe in practical 
iitnii uiniM'd to i.>ii.liiii( uiid spfliking) not oniv indistinctly but 
t«u'u rllou,M.u^l^ S,.,. l.,.low. vv llrnce. 'partly, may have' 
HI uii\ tho jnhii lit tlu»Ne mippoNfd • abstract ideas »' which will be 

UMo.Uioiano.lodlo. and u» tUe pos>ibdiiy of reasoning without the 
Ui-o oi ,un «ik;ii% ut all «"••".• 

BtiUuIrVl.?''*"*'*'.*'' "" *'*•"**'* having been, till a comparatively late 
poumi. Miiq.tt,^,! ^^, |,„ ,,j,votl> pereeived by the eye. ' 
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Some, again, appear to include under the title of 
••reasoning " every case in which a person believes one 
Ihing in consequence of his believing another thing ; 
however far he may be from having any good grounds 
to warrant the inference : and they accordingly include 
those processes which take place in the minds of in- 
Eants and of brutes ; which are apt to associate with the 
appearance of an object before them the remembered 
imprdsfidon of something that formerly accompanied it 
Such a process is alluded to in the familiar proverbs 
that *' A burnt child dreads the fire ;" or as it is express- 
ed in another form, '' The scalded cat fears cold water ;" 
or again in the Hebrew proverb, " He who has been 
bitten by a serpent is afraid of a rope." Most logical 
writers nowever have conhned the name of " reason- 
ing" to valid argument ; which cannot exist without a 
universal premiss, implied, if not expressed. For when- 
ever there are not two premises which, taken jointly, 
do imply, and viituaUy assert the conclusion — the al- 
leged premiss or premises being such that a person may 
Without inconsistency believe them true and yet not 
believe the conclusion — then, we have what Logicians 
have been accustomed to call an apparent, but not real 
argument. 

Some however have denied that the conclusion is m- 
iened from the universal premiss. But then, they ac- 
knowledge that the truth of that premiss is an indis- 
pensable condition of such inference : an admission 
which would satisfy most Logicians. For if any bo- 
tanical physiologist for instance, were to deny that the 
branches of a tree derive nourishment from the roots, 
saying that the branches are nourished by the juices of 
the e^th, but admitting that the roots are an indispen- 
■able condition, and that if they are destroyed, the 
Dranches will wither, this would not be reckoned as 
■ubstantially any new doctrine. And so also if any 
one choose to maintaip that the conclusion is drawn 
from the one premiss, by, or through, the other pieniiaB« 
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this would Be accounted merely a needless and tiniiii' 
portant innovation in phraseology. 

So also when inferences from Induction are spokef 
of as not heing — or not necessarily heing — suhstantialh 
Syllogistic, the learner might at first sight be startle! 
and perplexed, till he found it at the same time admit 
ted that we have to decide, in each case of Induction 
the question, whether the instances adduced be '* suffi 
cient"to warrant the inference ; — ^whether it be " allow- 
able" to draw the conclusion. And the decision of thia 
question in the affirmative — i. e. the decision that tbi 
procedure is not a mere random guess — ^is, if express* 
ed in words, the very premiss necessary to complete tibe 
Syllogism. (See B. iv. ch. i. § 1. 

So also it will be seen that the alleged entrapping 
character of a Syllodsm, merely amounts to this ; that 
whoever perceives tne validity of an argument, has no 
mode of escape from the " snare" (so called) except hf 
the way he entered, viz. the premises. He has only 
the alternative of allowing one of them to be false, or 
else, the conclusion to be true. And it is a matter of 
daily occurrence, that a man is undeceived as to some 
principle he had incautiously admitted, by perceiving 
what it would lead to. 

Complaints § 5. Complaints have also been made 
against Logic, that Loglc leaves imtouched the greatest 
difficulties, and those which are the sources of the chiet 
errors in reasoning ; viz. the ambiguity or indistinct- 
ness of Terms, and the doubts respecting the degrees ol 
evidence in various Propositions : an objection which 
is not to be removed by any such attempt as that ol 
Watts to lay down " rules for forming clear ideas," and, 
for " guiding the judgment ;" but by replying that no 
art is to be censured for not teaching more than falls 
within its province, and indeed more than can be taught 
by any conceivable art. Such a system oi universal 
Knowledge as should instruct us in the full meaning oi 
meanings of every term, and the truth or falsity — ce^ 
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tainty or uncertainty — of every proposition, tfius supei 
ceding all other studies, it is most unphilosophicai to 
expect, or even to imagine. And to find fault with Lo-* 
f^c for. not performing this, is as if one should objec* 
to the science of Optics for not giving sight to the 
blind : or as if (like the man of whom Warburton tells 
a story in his Div, Leg.) one should complain of a 
reading-glass for being of no service to a person who 
had never learned to read. ^ 

In fact, the difficulties and errors above alluded to 
are not in the process of Reasoning itself (which alone 
is the appropriate province of Logic), but in the sub- 
ject-matter about which it is employed. This process 
will have been correctly conducted if it have conformed 
to the logical rules, which preclude the possibility of 
any error creeping in between the principles assumed, 
and the conclusions we deduce from them. But still 
that conclusion may be false, ii the principles we start 
from are so ; and the known falsity of a conclusion will 
often serve (as has been above remarked) to correct a 
mistake made in the outset. ^ like manner, no arith- 
metical skill will secure a correct result to a calculation, 
unless the data are correct from which we calculate ; 
nor does any one on that account undeiyalue Arithme- 
tic ; and yet the objection against Logic rests on no bet- 
ter foundation. 

There is in fact a striking analogy in this respect be- 
tween the two sciences. All numbers (which are the 
subject of Arithmetic) must be numbers of some things, 
whether coins, persons, measures, or any thing else ; but 
to introduce into the science any notice of the i/tmgs re- 
specting which calculations are made, would be evident- 
ly irrelevant, and would destroy its scientific character ; 
we proceed therefore with arbitrary signs, representing 
numbers in the abstract. So also does Logic pronounce 
on the validity of a re^larly-constnicted argument, 
equally well, though arbitrary symbols may have been 
substituted for the Terms; and, consequerilly, without 
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any regalii to the things signified by those terms. Ani 
the possibility of doing this (thoagn the employment erf 
Buch arbitraxy symbols has been absurdly objected tOi 
even by writers who understood not only Arithmetk 
but Algebra) is a proof of the strictly scientific charac- 
ter of tne system. But many professed logical writeiSi 
not attending to the circumstances which have been just 
mentioned, have wandered into disquisitions on various 
branches of knowledge ; disquiffltions which must evi- 
dently be as boundless as%uman knowledge itself, since 
there is no subject on which Reasoning is not employed, 
and to which, consequently. Logic may not be applied^ 
The pror lies in regarding every thing as the proper 
province of Logic to tvhicn it is applicable,* 

Many however who do not fall altogether into that 
error, yet censure any logical treatise which, like tha 
present, professes to be wnolly conversant about Laik* 
guage ; and speak of the science as treating, properly. 
of the companson of " abstract Ideas" of which, Laft- 
gua^e, they say, merely supplies the names. It may be 
sufficient at present to reply, that, supposing there le- 
ally exist in the mind — or in some minds — certain 
" abstract ideas," bv means of which a train of reason' 
ing maij be carried on independently of Common-termM 
\pr Signs of an^ kind,] — for this is the real point at is- 
sue — ^and that a system of Logic may be devised, hav- 
ing reference to such reasoning — supposing this — ■ 
stul, as I profess not to know anything of these ** ab- 
stract ideas," or of any " Universal" except Signs, or 
to be conscious of any such reasoning-process, I at least 
must confine myself to the attempt to teach the only 
Logic I do (pretend to understand. Many, again, who 
speak slightingly of Logic altogether, on the ground of 
its being ** conversant only about 'UK>r£2s," entertain fun- 

* A similar error is complained ot by Aristotle, as having taken 
place with respect to B^etoric *, of which, indeed, we find sped* 
mens in the axjpimenbi of several of the interlocutors in Cic. it 
Onrtort. 
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damentaily the same views as the above ; that is, they 
take for ^nted that Reasoning may be carried on al- 
together independently of Language; which they re- 
gard (as was above remarked) merely as a means oi 
tommuniccUing it to others. And a Science or Art 
which they suppose to be confined to this office, they 
accordingly rank very low. 

Such a view I believe to be very prevalent. The 
majority of men would probably say, if asked, that the 
use of Language is peculiar to ilan ; and that its office 
is to express to one another our thoughts and feelings. 
Bat neither of these is strictly true. Brutes do possess 
m some degree the power of being taught to understand 
what is said to them, and some of them even to utter 
Bounds expressive of what is passing within them. But 
fliey all seem to be incapable of another, very important 
use of language, which does characterize Man ; viz., 
the employment of " Common-terms,*' ("general- 
tern#") formed hy Abstraction, as instruments of 
thought ; by which alone a train of Reasoning may be 
carried on. 

t And accordingly, a Deaf -mute, before he has been 
taught a Language — either the Finger- language, or 
Reading — cannot carry on a train of Reasoning, any 
more than a Brute. He differs indeed from a Brute in 
possessing the mental capability of employing Lan- 
guage ; but he can no more Tnake use of that capabilityj 
till he is in possession of some System of arbitrary gen- 
eral-signs, than a person bom blind from Cataract can 
make use of his capacity of Seeing, till the Cataract is 
removed. 

Hence, it will be found by any one who will ques- 
tion a Deaf-mute who has been taught Language after 
having grown up, that no such thing as a train of Rea- 
soning had ever pasr^ed through his mind before he was 
taught. 

if indeed we did reason by means of those " Abstract- 
ideas '* which some persons talk of, and if the Lan< 
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I we DBe served merslylo ewnmunicaie with 
~ en, a peTEon would be able lo reason, wb 
pledge ol any arbitrary Sigiit. But ibc 

.., J, ndBlor belieringthanliiais possible ; no, 

sequently, ibal " Abalract-ideaa" (in that Bcns^ < 
word) have any existence at all.* 

5 6. From what has been said, il will be eviden 
there in hardly any subject to which il is ed ditiic 
introduce tbe titudentina clear and satjafactory m^ 
BH tbe one we are now engaged in. !□ aoy other b 
of knowledge, the reader, il he have any previoi 
auaintanca with the subject, will usually be so fs 
better prepared/or comprehending the exposition < 

Erinciples ; or if he be entirely a strajiger to it, v 
;ast coqie lo the study with a mind unbiassed, an 
from prejudices and misconceptions: whctcBG, i 

■ Than hBTs b«en hdoo veer intueatinK iocdhhU publiil 
l«T«UBni In AmaricB, uKl by porwai rajStni Iherr, of s gii 
•d Lani« Bridgamsn, who hu been, fnin birth, nolanlj De 
Dnnb, bnl ilio Blind. Shs tau lioirsTsr been Uught the 
lMm»Se and even to read wtsl ii printed in raised cliax; 

The nmarkabis cinnmilnnce in rerei«ic« lo tlie pKieol » 

non-il. lliough the >igni ore bo sligbl Kid impeifGcl thai 

Il'ifem! that, hBtmg once leaml the nseot Kent, shefii 
neceisity ot them as an [^Inmtnl n/ IhinilM. wVd think 

And doubtlesa every one else doe> tlie aaine ■, though in-" 
M one can (iu in the oaie of Laura Bridjenian) i« the uper 

OT uioUier, eien if uttarfd audibly. For »« uaualLt Ihit 
iiniat tluirt-ltand. ^f ona mar "■* '^* eipreuion) like the 
DOC lomelimei takei down on paper lo help the memory, whit 

liM drBBmiae, bai hrr 9nnn (renuently in motion : beioe 
lalklDg in her ileep. S« above, ^ 4. 
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present case, it cannot but happen, that many who have 
|[ivcn some attention to logical pursuits (or what are 
Hsually considered as such) will have rather been be- 
wildered by fundamentally erroneous views, than pre- 
pared, by the acquisition of just principles, for ulterior 
progress ; and that not a few who pretend not to any 
acquaintance whatever with the science, will yet have 
imbibed either such prejudices against it, or such false 
notions respecting its nature, as cannot but prove obsta- 
cles in their study of it. 

There is, however, a di/2culty which Difficulty at 
exists more or less in all abstracc pursuits ; tendjng ab- 
though it is perhaps more felt in this, and "t^ct pursuits. 
o!ten occasions it to be rejected by beginners as dry and 
tedious , viz. the difficulty of perceiving to what ulti- 
mate end — ^to what practical or interesting application 
— the abstract principles lead, which are first laid before 
the student ; so that he will often have to work his way 
patiently through the most laborious part of the system, 
before he can gain any clear idea of the drift and inten- 
tion of it. 

This complaint has often been made by chemical stu- 
dents ; who are wearied with descriptions of Oxygen, 
Hydrogen, and other invisible Elements, before they 
have any knowledge respecting such bodies as common- 
ly present themselves to the senses. And accordingly 
some teachers of chemistry obviate in a great degree 
this objection, by adopting thfe analytical Analytical 
instead of the synthetical mode of procedure and syntheu- 
vrhen they are first introducing the subject """^ Procedure, 
to beginners ; i. e. instead of synthetically enumerating 
the elementary substances — proceeding next to the 
simplest combinations of these — and concluding with 
those more complex substances which are of the most 
common occurrence, they begin by analyzing these last, 
and resolving them step by step into their simple ele- 
ments ; thus at once presenting the subject in an inte- 
resting point o^ view, and clearly setting forth *He Qh- 

5 
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|ect of it The S3aithetical form of teaching is indeed 
8iiJ6^ently interesting to one who has made considraa- 
ble progress in any study; and being more concise, re- 
gular, and systematic, is the foim in which our know- 
kdge naturally arranges itself in the mind, and is re- 
tained by the memory : but the analytical is the more 
inteiesting, easy, and natural kind of introduction ; afl 
being the form in which the first invention or discovery 
of any kind of system must originally have taken place. 
It may be advisable, therefore, to begin by giving • 
slight sketch, in this form, of the logical system, beroie 
we enter regularly upon the details of it. The reader 
will thus be presented with a kind of imaginary history 
of the course of inquiry by which that system may m 
conceived to have occurred to a philosophical mind. 



BOOK I. 

ANALTfriCAL OUTLINE OF THE SCIENCE. 

§ 1. In every instance in which we reason, in the 
strict sense of the word, x. e. make use of argument**, (1 
mean real, i. e. valid arguments) whether for the sake 
of refuting an adversary, or of conveying instruction, 
or of satisfying our own minds on any point, whatever 
may be the subject we are engaged on, a certain pro- 
cess takes place in the mind which is one and the same 
in all cases, provided it be correctly conducted. 

Of course it cannot be supposed that every one is 
even conscious of this process in his own mind ; much 
less, is competent to explain the principles on which it 
proceeds. This indeed is, and cannot but be, the case 
with every other process respecting which any system 
has been formed ; the practice not only may exist inde- 
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pendently of the theory, but must have preceded the 
theory. There must have been Language before a sys- 
fem of Grammar could be devised ; and musical compo- 
sitions, previous to the Science of Music This, by 
the way, will serve to expose the futility of the popu- 
lar objection against Logic, that men may reason very 
well who know nothing of it. The parallel instances 
adduced, show that such an objection might be applied 
in many other cases, where its absurdity would be ob- 
vious; and that there is no ground for deciding thence, 
either that the system has no tendency to improve prac- 
tice, or that even if it had not, it might not still be a 
dignified and interesting pursuit. 

One of the chief impediments to the at- Keasoning 
tainment of a just view of the nature and process simiiax 
object of Logic, is the not fully under- "^ ^ «^^J^*" 
standing or not sufficiently keeping in mind, the same- 
ness oi the reasoning-process m all cases. If, as the 
ordinary mode of speaking would seem to indicate. 
Mathematical reasoning, and Theological, and Meta- 
physical, and Political, &c. were essentially different 
from each other, i. e. different kinds of reasoning, it 
would follow, that supposing there could be at all any 
such science as we have described Logic, there must be 
BO many different species, or at least different branches, 
of Lc^c. And such is perhaps the most prevailing 
notion. Nor is this much to be wondered at : since it 
is evident to all, that some men converse and write, in 
an argumentative way, very justly on one subject, and 
VBry erroneously on another ; in which again others 
excel, who fail in the former. This error may be at 
once illustrated and removed, by considering the par- 
allel instance of Arithmetic ; m which every one is 
aware that the process of a calculation is not affected 
by the nature of the objects, whose numbers are before 
us : but that {e.g.) the multiplication of a number is 
the very same operation, whether it be a number of 
©en, of miles, or of pounds ; though nevertheless per- 
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?i ofteD at a loss to detect and expose them in a manner 
*|" aatisfactory to others, or even to themselves; it could 
not but appear desirable to lay down some general 
rules of reasoning applicable to all cases ; by which a 
person might be enabled the more readily and clearly to 
state the grounds of his 6wn conviction, or of his ob- 
jection to the arguments of an opponent ; instead of ar- 
guing at random, without any fixed and acknowledged 
Eriociples to guide his procedure. Such rules would 
B analogous to those of Arithmetic, which obviate the 
tediousness and uncertainty of calculations in the head ; 
wherein, after much labour, different persons might ar- 
rive at different results, without any of them being able 
distinctly to point out the error of the rest. A system 
of such rules, it is obvious, must, instead of deserving 
to be called the " art of wrangling," be more justly 
characterized as the " art of cutting short wrangling,** 
by bringing the parties to issue at once, if not to agree- 
ment ; and thus saving a waste of ingenuity. 

In pursuing the supposed investigation, Analysis of 
it will be found that every Conclusion is argument, 
deduced, in reality, from two other propositions ; (thence 
called Premises ,-) for though one of these may be, and 
commonly is suppressed, it must nevertheless be under- 
stood as admitted ; as may easily be made evident by 
sopposing the denial of the suppressed premiss ; which 
wiif at once invalidate the argument ; e- g. if any one, 
from perceiving that ** the world exhibits marks of de- 
sign,*' infers that " it must have had an intelligent au- 
thor," Aough he may not be aware in his own mind of the 
existence of any other premiss, he will readily under- 
stand, if it be denied that " whatever exhibits marks of 
design must have had an intelligent author,*' that the 
affirmative of that proposition is necessary to the validi- 
ty of the argument.* Or again, if any one on meeting 

» Some choose to call this proposition not apreroi** but merely a 
cotubton. This however is, substantially, (as has been formerly 
remarked) just what Logicians mean. Whoever has any good 
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(eiligent author. Now it is important to keep in mind 
that the only difference in the two cases is, that in the 
one, the expressed premiss is denied, in the other the 
oppressed; for the jorce as an argument of either pre- 
miss depends on the otker premiss : If both be admitted, 
ther conclusion legitimately connected with them cannot 
be denied. 

It is evidently immaterial to the argu- T>«a«, 
ment whether the Conclusion be placed ^ 

first or last ; but it may be proper to remark, that a 
Premiss placed after its conclusion is called the Reason* 
of it, and is introduced by one of those conjunctions 
vrtiich are called causal ; viz. •* since," " because," &c. 
which may indeed be employed to designate a Premiss, 
whether it came first or last. The illative conjunctions, 
" therefore," &c. designate the Conclusion. 

It is a circumstance which often occa- proof and 
aons error and perplexity, tliat both these cause, 
classes of conjunctions have also another signification, 
being employed to denote, respectively. Cause and ^- 
hct as well as Premiss and Conclusion : e. g. If I say 
".this ground is rich because the trees on it are flourish- 
ing," or " the trees are flourishing, and therefore the 
sod mast be rich," I employ these conjunctions to de- 
note the connexion of Premiss and conclusion ; for it is 
plain that the luxuriance of the trees is not the cause 
of the soil's fertility, but only the cause of my knowing 
it. If again i say, «*the trees flourish because the 
ground is rich," or " the ground is rich, and therefore 
the trees flourish," I am using the very same conjunc- 
tions to denote the connexion of cause and effect ; for in 
this case, the luxuriance of the trees, being evident to 
the eye, would hardly need to be proved, but might 
need to be accounted for. 

There are, however, many cases, in which the Cause 
is employed to prove the existence of its Effect ; espe- 

*The Major-premiss is often called the Prineifle ; and the wofd 
Rmuou is then confined to the Minor. 
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dally in arguments relating to future events; as e. ff 
when from favourable weather any one argues that the 
crops are likely to be abundant :* the cause and the 
reasouy in that case, coincide. And this contributes to 
their being so often confounded together in other cases. 

§ 3. In an argument, such as the examples above 
given, it is, as has been said, impossible for any one* 
who admits both Premises, to avoid admitting the Con- 
clusion. 

A man may perhaps deny, or doubt, and require proof* 
that all animals that are homed do ruminate. Nay, it 
is conceivable that he may even not clearly understand 
what " ruminant '* means ; but still it will be not the 
less clear to him, that, supposing these Premises grant- 
ed, the Conclusion must be admitted. 

And even if you suppose a case where one or both of 
the Premises shall be manifestly false and absurd, this 
will not alter the conclusiveness of the Reasoning; 
thoudb the conclusion itself may perhaps be absurd Si- 
so. Tor instance, " All the Ape-tribe are originally 
descended from Kcptiles or Insects : Mankind are of 
the Ape-tribe; therefore Mankind are originally de- 
scended from Reptiles or Insects:" here, every onef 
would perceive the falsity of all three of these proposi- 
tions. But it is not the less true that the conclusion 
follows from those premises, and that if they were true, 
it would be true also. 

Apparent But there will be frequently an apparent 

arguments, connexion of Premises with a Conclusion 
which does not in realitv follow from them, though to 
the inattentive or unskilful, the argument may appear 
to be valid. And there are many other cases in wnich 
a doubt may exist whether the argument be valid or not : 
i. e. whether it be possible or not to admit the Premises, 
and yet deny the Coucxusion. It is of the highest im- 
poitance, therefore, to lay down some regular form to 

*See Appendix. No. 1. art. Reason. See also Rhetoric. Part I. 
ch. 2, § ii. 
t Except certain French Naturalists. 
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which erery valid argument may be reduced, and to 
derise a role which shall show the validity of every ar- 
goment in that form, and consequently the unsoundness 
of any apparent argument which cannot be reduced to 
it E. G. If such an argument as this be proposed, 
** every rational agent is accountable ; brutes are not 
rational agents ; therefore they arc not accountable :" oi 
again, '* all wise legislators suit their laws to the gen- 
ius of their nation ; ^olon did this ; therefore he was a 
wise legislator :** there are some, perhaps, who would 
not perceive any fallacy in such arguments, especially 
if enveloped in a cloud of words ; and still more, when 
the conclusion is true, or (which comes to the same 
point) if they are disposed to believe it: and others 
might perceive indeed, but might be at a loss to explain, 
die fallacy. Now these [apparent] arguments exactly 
correspond, respectivelv, with the following, the absur- 
dity of the conclusions horn which is manifest : " every 
horse is an animal ; sheep are not horses ; therefore they 
are not animals;" and, "all vegetables grow; an ani- 
mal grows ; therefore it is a vegetable." These last 
examples, I have said, correspond exactly (considered 
as arguments) with the former ; the question respecting 
the validity of an Argument, being, not whether the 
conclusion be true, but whether it^//oi/?s from the pre- 
mises adduced. 

This mode of exposing a fallacy, by bringing forward 
a similar one whose conclusion is obviously absurd, is 
often, and very advantageously, resorted to in address- 
ing those who are ignorant of Logical rules ;* but to 

* An exposure of some of Hume's fallaoies in his " Essay on 
Miracles;" and elsewhere, was attempted, on this plan, a few years 
•go, in a pamphlet (published anonymously, as the nature of the 
argument required, but which I see no reason against Acknowledg- 
ing) entitled *' Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte ;" 
in which it was shown that the existence of that extraordinary per- 
son could not, on Hume's principles, be received as a well authen- 
ticated fact ; since it rests on evidence less strong than that which 
ittpports the Scripture-histories. ^.,..^.1 . ., 

For a clear development of the mode in which this last evidenc* 
qwratet on most minds, see " Kinds on Inspiration.'- p. 80— 4A 
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lay down sach rales, and employ them as a test, is evi< 
doiily a safer and more compendious, as well as a mora 
phiiosophica) mode of proceeding. To attain these, it 
would plainly be necessaiy to analyze some clear and 
valid axpiments, and to observe in what their conclu- 
siveness consists. 

Anaijsk of Let US then examine and analyze sach 
uiaripument. an example as one of those first given: 
for instance, " Every animal that has horns on the head 
is ruminant; the £)'k has horns on the head; therefon 
the Elk is ruminant." It will easily be seen that tbt 
validity [or " conclusiveness;" or " soundness"] of tht 
Aliment does not at all depend on our conviction of 
the troth of either of the Premises; or even on our un- 
derstanding the meaning of them. For if we substitvlB 
for one of the things we are speaking about, some xm* 
meaning Symbol, (such as a letter of the alphabet) 
which may stand for anything that may be agreed oiif 
the Reasoning remains the same. 

For instance, suppose we say, (instead of '* animal 
that has horns on the head,") ** Every X is ruminant; 
the Elk is X ; therefore the Elk is ruminant ;" the Ar- 
gument is equally valid. 

And again, instead of the word " ruminant," let us 
put the letter " Y :" then the argument « Every X is Y; 
the Elk is X ; therefore the Elk is Y ;" would be a valid 
argument as before. 

And the same would be the case if you were to put 
" Z " for « the Elk :" for the syllogism " Every X is 
Y; Z is X; therefore Z is Y," is completely valid, 
whatever you suppose the Symbols X, Y, and Z to 
stand for. 

Any one may try the experiment, by substituting for 
X, Y, and Z, respectively, any word he pleases; and 
^e will find that, if he does but preserve the same/o?-ni 
of expression, it will be impossible to admit the truth 
of the Premises, without admitting also the truth of the 
Conclusion. 
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And it is worth observing here, that , . ^, 
nothing is so likely to lead to that-very may b?SSS^ 
common, though seemingly strange— error, 'tood though 
of supposing ourselves to understand dis- Jjjt J*"" "^ 
tinctly what in reality we understand but 
very imperfectly, or not at all, as the want of attention 
to what has been just explained. 

A man reads — or even writes — ^many pages perhaps, 
of an argumentative work, in which one or more of me 
terms employed convey nothing distinct to his mind : 
and yet he is liable to overlook this circumstance, from 
finding that he clearly understands the Arguments, He 
may be said, in one sense, to understand what he is 
reading ; because he can perfectly follow the train of 
Rea^oningy itself. But thisy perhaps, he might equally 
well do, if he were to substitute for one of the worda 
employed, X, or Z, or any other such unknown Sym- 
bol ; as in the examples above. But a man will often 
confound together, the understanding of the ArgumentSf 
in themselves, and the understanding of the toords em- 
floyedt and of the nature of the things those words 
denote. 

It appears then, that valid Reasoning, when regularly 
expressed, has its validity [or conclusiveness] made 
evident from the mere for?n of the expression itself, 
independently of any regard to the sense of the words. 

In examining this form, in such an example as that 
just given, you will observe that in the first Premise 
(«• X IS Y,") it is assumed universally of the Class of 
things (whatever it may be) which " X ** denotes, that 
** Y *' may be affirmed of them : and in the other Premise, 
(«• Z is X") that « Z " (whatever it may stand for) is 
referred to that Class, as comprehended in it. Now it 
is evident that whatever is said of the whole of a Class, 
may be said of anything that is comprehended [or " in- 
cluded," or " contained,"] in that Class : so that we are 
thus authorized to say (in the conclusion) that «« Z " 
is " Y.« 
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univerBally supersede, in aigumentatiye discounefl, the 
common lorms of expression; and that, *'to reasoD 
logicaliy," means, to state all arguments at full length 
in the syllogistic form ; and Aristotle has even heen 
charged with inconsistency for not doing so. It has 
been said that " in his Treatises of Ethics, Politics, ^., 
he argues like a rational creature, and never attempts 
to brinff his own system into practice."* As well might 
a chemist be charged with inconsistency for making use 
of any of the compound substances that are commonly 
employed, without previously analyzing and resolving 
them into their simple elements ; as well might it be 
imagined that, "to speak grammatically,'* means to 
parse every sentence we utter. The chemist (to pursue 
the illustration) keeps by him his tests and his method 
of analysis, to be employed when any substance is of- 
fered to his notice, the composition of which has not 
been ascertained, or in which adulteration is suspected. 
Now a fallacy may aptly be compared to some adulter- 
ated compound ; ** it consists of an ingenious mixture 
of truth and falsehood, so entangled— so intimately 
blended— that the falsehood is (in the chemical phrase) 
Jield in solution: one drop of sound logic is that 
test which immediately disunites them, makes the 
Foreign substance visible, and precipitates it to the 
bottom.*'t 
Aristotle's § 4. But to resume the investigation of 
dictum. o^Q principles of Reasoning : the Maxim 
resulting from the examination of a syllogism in the fore- 
going form, and of the application of w*hich, every va- 
lid argument is in reality an instance, is, " that what- 
ever is predicated (z.e. affirmed or denied) universally, of 
any Class of things, may be predicated, in like manner, 
(viz. affirmed or denied) of any thing comprehended in 

• Lord Kames. 

f This excellent illustration is cited from a passage in an anony- 
mous pamphlet, " An Examination of Kett's Logic." The author 
displays, though in a hasty production, great reach of thought, ai 
well as knowledge of his subject 
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that Glass.'' This is the principle, commonly, called 
ikedktumde omniet nullo, for the indication of which 
we are indebted to Aristotle, and which is the keystone 
of his whole logical system. 

It is remarkable that some, otheiwise judicious wri- 
ters, should have been so carried away by their zeal 
against that philosopher, as to speak with scorn and ri- 
dicule of this principle, on account of its obviousness 
and simplicity ; though they would probably perceive 
at once, in any other case, that it is the greatest triumph 
of philosophy to refer many, and seemingly very vari- 
ous, phenomena to one, or a very few, simple principles ; 
and that the more simple and evident such a principle 
is, provided it be truly applicable to all the cases in 

Question, the greater is its value and scientific beauty. 
f, indeed, any principle*be regarded as not thus apph- 
cable, that is an objection to it of a different kind, buch 
an objection against Aristotle's Dictum, no one has ever 
attempted to establish by any kind of proof ,* but it has 
often been taken for granted ; it being (as has been 
stated) very commonly supposed, without examination, 
that the syllogism is a distinct kind of argument , and 
that the rules of it accordingly do not apply, nor were 
intended to apply, to all reasoning whatever. Dr. Camp- 
bell* endeavours, under this misapprehension, with 
some ingenuity, and not without an air of plausibility, 
to show that every syllogism must be futile and worth- 
less, because the premises virtually assert the Conclu- 
sion little dreaming, of course, that his objections, how- 
ever specious, lie against Xh& process of reasoning itself 
ujiiversally ; and wm, therefore, of course apply to those 
very arguments -which he is himself adducing. Ho 
should have been reminded of the story of the woodman,* 
who had mounted a tree, and was so earnestly em- 
ployed in loppmg the boughs, that he unconsciously cut 
off the bough on which he was standi ng. 
It is still more extraordinary to find othei «minc»1 
« '« Philosophy of Rhetoric." 
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authors* adopting, expressly, the very same ohjectioiii 
and yet distinctly admitting the possibility of reducing 
every course of argument to a series of syllogisms. 

Mistake re- ^^^ ®^ ^®®® writers brings an objecticm 
gpecUng the against the Dictum of Aristotle, which it 
meaning of ^ay be worth while to notice briefly, for 

the dictum. ^^^ ^^g ^j gg^jjg .jj ^ ^ig^gj. ijgjj^ ^g 

real character and object of that Principle. Its appli- 
cation being, as has been seen, to a regular and con- 
clusive Syllogism, he supposes it intended to prove and 
make evident the conclusiveness of such a syllogism; 
and remarks how unphilosophical it is to attempt giv- 
ing a demonstration of a demonstration. And certainly 
the charge would be just, if we could imagine the lo- 
gician's object to be, to increase the certainty of a con- 
clusion which we are supposed to have already arrived 
at by the clearest possible mode of proof. But it is 
very strange that such an idea should ever have occur- 
red to one who had even the slightest tincture of Natix- 
ral-philosophy : for it might as well be imagined that A 
natural philosopher's or a chemist's design is to strength- 
en the testimony of our senses by d priori reasoning, 
and to convince us that a stone when thrown will fall to 
the ground, and that gunpowder will explode when fired* 
because they show that according to their principles 
those phenomena must take place as they do. But it 
would be reckoned a mark of the grossest ignorance 
and stupidity not to be aware that their object is not to 
prove the existence of an individual phenomenon, which 
our eyes have witnessed, but (as the phrase is) to M" 
count for it : i. e. to show according to what principle 
.it takes place ; — to refer, in short, the individual case 
to a general law of nature. The object of Aristotle's 
Dictum is precisely analogous ; he had, doubtless, no 
thought of adding to the force of any individual syllo- 
gism ; his design was to point out the general principle 

* As Dugald Stewart : Philosophy, vol. ii. : and liOcke, toL ii 
oh. 17. ^ 1. 
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an which that process is conducted which takes place 
in each syllogiBm. And as the Laws* of nature (as 
they are called) are in reality meiely generalized facts, 
of which all the phenomena coming under them axe 
particular instances ; so, the proof drawn from Aris- 
totle's Dictum is not a distinct demonstration brought 
to confirm another demonstration, but is merely a gen- 
emlized and abstract statement of all demonstration 
whatever ; and is, therefore, in fact, the very demon- 
Oration which {mutaiis mutandis) accommodated to the 
▼arious subject-matters, is actually employed in each 
particular case. 

hi order to trace more distinctly the dif- rj^^ iHctum 
ferent steps of the abstracting process, by a statement of 
which any particular argument may be JJI^^^JJl^ct" 
brought into the most general form, we 
may first take a syllogism (i. e, an argument stated ac- 
cunttely and at full length,) such as the example for- 
nierly giyen, " whatever exhibits marks of design, &c.," 
«»d then somewhat generalize the expression, by sub- 
stituting (as in algebra) arbitrary unmeaning symbols 
for the sigJHficant terms that were originally used ; the 
yllogism will then stand thus: " every fi is A; C is 
"\ therefore C is A.'* The reasoning, w^hen thus stat- 
ed, is no less evidently valid, whatever terms, A. B, 
**^ C, respectively, may be supposed to stand for. 
Such terms may indeed be inserted as to make all or 
sonae of the assertions false ,- but it will still be no less im- 
possible for any one who admits the truth of the pre- 
"***«, in an argument thus constructed, to deny the 
inclusion ; and this it is that constitutes the conclu- 
^veness of an argument. 

Viewing then the syllogism thus expressed, it ap- 
P^s clearly, that " A stands for any thing whatever 
^at is affirmed of a certain entire class," (^viz. of everij 
^^ '* which class comprehends or contains in it some- 
^^«V «^.sc," viz. C. (of which B is, in the second pre- 

* Appendix, No. I. art. Law. 
6 
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miss, affirmed) ; and that, consequently, the first term 
(A) is, in the conclusion, predicated of the third C. 

Now to assert the validity of this process, now hefore 
us, is to state the vsry Dictum we are treating of, witli 
hardly even a verbal alteration : viz. : 

1. Any thing whatever, predicated of a whole clasiy 

2. Under which class something else is contained, 

3. May he predicated of that which is so contained. 
The three members into which the Maxim is here 

distributed, correspond to the three propositions of the 
syllogism to which they are intended respectively to 
apply.* 

uuiityof 'I^® advantage of substituting for the 
non-8ignifi- terms, in a regular syllogism, arbitrary 
cant symbols, unmeaning symbols, such as letters of the 
alphabet, is much the same as in Geometry : the Bei^ 
soning itself is then considered, by itself, clearly, and 
without any risk of our being misled by the trutlrtr 
falsity of the conclusion ; which is, in fact, accidental 
and variable ; the essential point being, as far as the 
argument is concerned, the connexion between the 
premises and the conclusion. We are thusfenabled to 
embrace the general principle of all reasoning, and to 
perceive its applicability to an indefinite number of in- 
dividual cases. That Aristotle, therefore; should have 
been accused of making use of these symbols for the 
purpose of darkening his demonstrations, and that too 
by persons not unacquainted with Geometry and AJee- 
bra, is truly astonishing. If a geometer, instead of de 
signating the four angles of a square by four letters^ 
were to call them north, south, east, and west, he would 
not render the demonstration of a theorem the easier; 
and the learner would be much more likely to be per- 
plexed in the application of it. 

It belongs then exclusively to a Syllogism, properly 
so called {i. e. a valid argument, so stated that its con- 
clusiveness is evident from the mere form of the ex* 

» Se« Book ir. ch. iii. § 1 
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preflaion,) that if letters, or any other unmeaning S3rm- 
bols, be substituted for the several terms, the i^dity 
ol the argument shall still be evident. Whenever this 
is not the case, the supposed argument is either unsound 
and sophistical, or else may be reduced (without any 
alteration of its meaning) into the syllogistic form; 
in which form, the test just mentioned may be applied 
to it 

Some persons have remarked of the Truecharao 
*'J)ictum" (meaning it as a disparagement) ter of the die- 
4at it is merely a somewhat circuitous *^^^ 
^cplanation of what is meant by a Class. It is, in truth, 
just such an explanation of this as is needful to the 
student, and wmch must be kept before his mind in 
Masoning. For we should recollect that not only every 
Class tthe Sign of which is, a " Common-term"] com- 
prehends under it an indefinite number of individuals — 
md olten ol other Classes — difiering in many respects 
kom each other, but aJso most of those individuals and 
classes may be referred, each, to an indefinite number 
of classes according as we choose to abstract this point 
or that, from each. 

Now to remind one, on each occasion, that so and so 
IS referable to such and such a Class, and that the class 
which happens to be before us comprehends such and 
such things — this is precisely all that is ever accomplish- 
td by Reasoning, 

For one may plainly perceive, on looking at any of 
the examples above, that when we assert both the 
Premises taken in conjunction, we have, virtually, 
implied the Conclusion. Else, indeed, it would not be 
impossible (as it is) for any one to deny the Conclusion, 
who admits both Premises.*^ 

* Hence, some have considered it as a disparagement to a Syllo* 
gfsm (which they imagine to be one kind of Argument) that ^ou 
can gain no new truth from it ; the Conchisions it establishes being 
in fact known already, by every one who has admitted the 
Premises. 

Since, however, a Syllogism is not a certJiin distinct kind of ar- 
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0gi0,yil^^ What ia called an Tmnonnd or falhicww 
u i iiuHini wegfBt' 9XgQjh&at (jL t» an apjxKTvnt aigiuDAttlii 
"■*»^ which is, in reality, none) cannot, ci 

eoune be reduced into this f oim ; but when abated ia 
tibe form most nearly sn^proaching to this that is poaai^ 
bie» itB faUaeioaflnesa becomes more erident, frcSn ill 
noneonformitv to the foregoing role : e. g. ** whoevei 
is capable of oeliberate crime is responsible ; an in&al 
is not capable of delibenUe crime; therefore, an infant 
is not responsiMe," (see § 8) ; here the tenn " respon*^ 
bl^ is amrmed nnireraafly of << those capable of deli4 
erste crime ;" it might, therefore, accordmg to Arislfl^ 
fk^s Dictom, haye been affirmed of any thii^ oontaiMl 
ante that class ; bat, in the instance l>efore us, noAit^ 
IS mentioned as contained under that class ; only, tti 
tenn *< in&nlf is exdvded from that class ; and thongl 
what is aflrmedc^ a whole class may be affirmed d 
any thing that is contained under it, there is no groonl 
for supposing that it may be denied of whaterer is ml 
so contained ; for it is evidently possible that it may hi 
applicable to a whole class and to something else be* 
sides. To say e. g. that all trees are vegetables, 
does not imply that nothing else is a vegetable ; nor, 
when it is said, that " all wno are capable of deliberate 
crime are responsible," does this imply, that " no oUi«n 
are responsible,** for though this may be very true, 
it has not been asserted in the premiss before us ; and 
in the analysis of an arg^ument, we are to discard aD 
consideration of what might be asserted ; contemplating 
only what actually is laid down in the premises. It is 
evident therefore, that euch an apparent argument al 
the above does not comply with the rule laid down, 
nor can be so stated as to comply with it ; and is con- 
sequently invalid. ^ Ck. ^ /. 

Again, in this instance, V food is ijiecessary to li&p 

gn^ment, but any areument whatever, stated in a regnlar form, th< 
complaint, sucn as It is, lies against Reasoning altogether, m B 
r ch. 3, t)ii« point is m6re fulTj explained. 
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I CQinf i£^ood) theref ore(com]U^ece8fiaTy to life) .**' the term 
' **n«e88ai7 to life^ is affiimed of food, but 4^ot univer- 
tdly; for it is not said of every kind ofjood:ih& 
meaning of the assertion being manifestly that '* some 
food is necessary to life ;" so tWt, expressed in sym- 
bols, the apparent argument might stand thus ; " Some 
X is Y ; Z is X ; therefore Z is Y." Here again, there- 
' fore, the rule has not been complied with, since that 
which 'has been predicated, [affirmed or denied] not of 
the VfhoUy but of a part only of a certain class, cannot 
be, oii that ground, predicated of whatever is contain- 
ed under that class. 

There is an argument against miracles by the well- 
known Mr. Hume, which has perplexed many persons, 
ud which exactly corresponds to the above. Lt may 
be stated thus : " Testimony is a kind of evidence more 
likely to be false, than a miracle to be true ;" (or, as it 
aay be expressed in other words, we have more rea- 
Bon to expect that a witness should lie, than that a mir- 
acle should occur) " the evidence on which the Chris- 
tian miracles are believed, is testimony ; therefore the 
evidence on which the Christian miracles are believed 
is more likely to be false than a miracle to be true.*' 

Here it is evident that what is spoken of in the first 
of these Premises, is, " some testimony ;" not" all testi- 
mony," [or any whatever,} and by " a witness" we un- 
derstand, " some witness," not, every witness : so that 
this apparent argument has exactly the same fault as 
the one above.* 

§ & The fallacy in these last cases is, what is usu 
tUy described in logical language as consisting in the 
•* nondistribution oi the middle term ;" i. e. its not being 
employed to denote all the objects to which it is appli- 
cable. In order to understand this phrase, it is neces- 
twry to observe, that a Proposition being an expression 
in which one thing is said, i. e. affirmed or denied of 
another, («. g. " A is B,") botli that of which some 

* See Appendix il. Example No. S6 
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^NegnjSB f* and fhe tame reasoning appfies 16 emif 
ttffinaatiye proposition ; for thou^ it may so hafpia 
diat he rabyect and predicate coincide ; t. e. or of eqwl 
extent, as, $ .g. <* all men are rational animals;" '* aft 
equilateral triangles are e^niangnlarf (it being eqnaftt* 
true, that -" afl rational animals are men," and that « aft 
eqoianrcto triangles are eqiiilateial Oyet this is nal 
mpiwfby the form qf ike expression ; since it woidd 
be no tan tme, that ** all men are rational animaki/* 
even if &ere were otho' rational animals beaidei 
Man. « 

It is plain, therefore, that if any fart of the predlcaU 
is applicaMe to the subject, it may be affirmed, and, ctf 
eonrse, cannot be denied, of that snbject; and cons** 
anently, vrhen the predicate is denied^ of the subject^ 
mis implies that nojxirt of that predicate is applicable 
to that subject; t. «. that the vJkoiU of the predicate is 
denied of me snbjeet ; for to say «. g. that " no beaali 
of prey ruminate," hnplies that beasts of prey are ex* 
eluded from the vMle class 6i ruminant animals, and 
consequently that " no ruminant animals are beasts of 
prey." And hence results the above-mentioned rule, 
that the distribution of the predicate is implied in ne- 
gatiTe propositions, and its non-distribution, in af- 
Swmatives. 

Non-distri- '^^ learner may perhaps be startled at 
bation of the bein^ told that the predicate of an affirma- 
SS^SJes*^ tive is nciw distributed; especially as Al- 
drich has admitted that accidentally this 
may take place ; as in such a proposition as " all equi- 
lateral triangles are equiangular;" but ibis is not accu« 
rate : he might have said that in such a proposition as 
the above, the predicate is distributable, but not that 
it is actually distributed : i. e. it so happens that " all 
equiangular triangles are equilateral f but this is not 
implied in the previous assertion ; and the point to be 
considered is, not what might he said with truth, but 
what actually has been said. And accordingly mathe- 
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amticians give distinct demonstratioiisof the abore two 
propositions. 

If it happen to be my object to assert that the Predi- 
cate as well as the Subject of a certain affirmative pro- 
rtion is to be understood as distributed — and if I say, 
instance, " all equilateral triangles, and no cfthers, 
are equiangular,"— I am asserting, in reality, not one pro- 
position, merely, but two. And this is the case when- 
CTer the proposition I state is understood (whether from 
the meaning of the words employed, or from the gen- 
era! drift of the discourse) to imply that the whole of 
the Predicate is meant to be affirmed of the Subject. 

Thus, if I say of one number — suppose 100 — that it 
is the square of aenother, as 10, then, this is understood 
1)y every one, from his knowledge of the nature of 
numbers, to imply, what are, in reality, the two pro- 
positions, that 100 is " the square of 10," and also that 
**the square of 10 is 100." So also, if I say that 
" Romulus was the £rst king of Rome," this implies, 
from the peculiar signification of the words, that <* the 
first king of Rome was Romulus." 

Terms thus related to each other are called in tech- 
nical language, " convertible" [or ** equivalent"] terms 
But then, you are to observe that when you not only 
aflirm one term of another, but also affirm (or imply) 
that these are " convertible" terms, you are making not 
merely one assertion, but two- 
It is to he remembered, then, that it is Distribution 
not sufficient lor the middle term to occur of middle 
in a universal proposition; since if that *«'°"- 
proposition be an affirmative, and the middle term be 
the predicate of it, it will not be distributed : e. g. if in 
the example formerly given, it had been merely assert- 
ed, that " all the works of an intelligent author show 
marks of design," and that " the universe shows marks 
of design," nothing could have been proved ; since, 
thcugh both these propositions are universal, the mid- 
dle-term is made the predicate in each, and both are 
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afiirmatiye ; and accordingly, the rule of Aristotle is not 
here complied with, since the term " work of an intel- 
ligent author," which is to be proved applicable to " the 
universe," would not have been affirmed of the middle<- 
term («* what bIiows marks of design") under which 
" universe" is contained ; but the middle-term on the 
contrary, would have been affirmed of it. 

If, however, one of the premises be negative, the 
middle-term may then be made the predicate of that, and 
win thus, according to the above remark, be distributed ; 
(. g. " no ruminant animals are predacious ; the lion is 
predacious ; therefore the lion is not ruminant :" this is 
a valid syllogism ; and the middle term (predacious) is 
distributed by bein^ made the predicate of a negadve 
proposition. The form, indeed, of the syllogism is not 
that prescribed by the Dictum, but it may easily be re- 
duced to that form, by stating the first proposition thus: 
" no predacious animals are ruminant ;" which is mani- 
festly implied (as was above remarked) in the assertion 
that ** no ruminant animals are predacious ;" The syl- 
logism will thus appear in the form to which the dictum 
applies. 
The dictum It is not every argument, indeed, that can 
univere^ly be reduced to this form by so short and sim- 
app ca e. ^^^ ^^ alteration as in the case before us : a 
longer and more complex process will often be required ; 
and rules will hereaiter be laid down to facilitate this 
process in certain cases : but there is no sound argument 
but what can be reduced into this form, without at aU 
departing from the real meaning and drift of it; and the 
form will be found (though more prolix than is needed 
for ordinary use) the most perspicuous in which an ar- 
gument can be exhibited. 

All reasoning whatever, then, rests on the one sim- 
ple princii)le laid down by Aristotle, that " what is pre- 
dicated, either affirmatively or negatively, of a term 
distributed, may be predicated in like manner (i. e. af- 
firmatively or negatively) oi anything contained under 
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Alt term.*' So that when our object is to prove any 
proposition, i. e. to show that one term may rightly be 
affirmed or denied of another, the process which really 
takes place in our minds is, that we refer that term (of 
which the other is to be thus predicated) to some class* 
(t. e. middle- term) of which that other may be affirmed, 
or denied, as the case may be. 

Whatever the subject-matter of an argument may be, 
the reasoning itself, considered by itself, is in every case 
the same process ; and if the writers against Lo^ic had 
kept this in mind, they would have been cautious of 
expressing their contempt of what they call " syllogis- 
tic reasoning," which is in truth all reasoning; and 
instead of ridiculing Aristotle's principle for its obvious- 
ness and simplicity, would have perceived that these are, 
in fact, its highest praise : the easiest, shortest, and 
most evident meoiy, provided it answer the purpose of 
explanation, being ever the best. 

§ 6. If we conceive an inquirer to have reached, in 
his investigation of the theory of reasoning, the point 
to which we have now arrived, a question wnich would 
be likely next to engage his attention, is that of Predi- 
cation; i. e. since in reasoning we are to find a middle- 
term which may be predicated affirmatively of the sub- 
ject in question, we are led to inquire what terms may 
be affirmed, and what denied, of what others. 

It is evident that a proper-name, or any common 
other term which denotes but a single indi- J^d singular 
vidual, as " Caesar," " the Thames," the ^®""'* 
Conqueror of Pompey," " this river," (hence called in 
Logic a " Singular- term ") cannot be affinned of any- 
thing besides that individual, and may therefore be de- 
nied of anything else ; we may say, " this river is the 
Thames," or " Caesar was the conqueror of Pompey ;" 
but we cannot say of anything else that it is the 
Thames, &c. 

* That is, either an actual, or a potential class. See above, ^ S. 
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On the other hand, those terms which are called 
" Common" as denoting any one individual of a whol< 
class, as " river," " conqueror," may of course be af- 
firmed of any, or all that belong to that class : [of any- 
thing answering to a certain description^ as, "the 
Thames is a river ;** " the Rhine and the Danube arc 
rivers." 

Common-termsj therefore, are called " predicables" 
(viz. aJ^rwiofiWy-predicable,) from their capability o\ 
being affirmed of others : a singular term, on the con- 
trary, may be the subject of a proposition, but neva 
the Predicate, unless it be of a negative proposition 
(as e. g. the first-born of Isaac was not Jacob ;) or, un- 
less the subject and Predicate be only two expression! 
for the same individual object ; as in some of the above 
instances. 

Abstraction Th® process by which the mind arrives 
and Generaii- at the notions expressed by these " com- 
zation. mon" (or in popular language, " general"] 

terms, is properly called " generalization ;" though it ij 
usually (and truly) said to be the business of abstrac- 
tion ; for generalization is one of the purposes to whict 
abstraction is applied. When we di'aw q^and contem- 
plate separately any part of an object presented to the 
mind, disregarding the rest of it, we are said to abstract 
that part. Thus, a person- might, when a rose was be- 
fore his eyes or mind, make tne scent a distinct objecl 
of attention, laying aside all thought of the colour, 
form, &c. ; and thus, even though it were the onli^ 
rose he had ever met with, he would be employing the 
faculty of abstraction ; but if in contemplating severcu 
objects, and finding that they agree in certain points, 
we abstract the circumstances of agreement, disregard- 
ing the differences, and give to all and each of these 
objects a name applicable to them in respect of this 
agreement, i. e a common name as " rose," — or again 
if we give a name to some attribute wherein they agree, 
OB "fragrance" or "redness," — we are then said tc 
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gemraUze. Abstraction, therefore, does not necessa- 
nly imply generalization, though generalization implies 
abstraction. 

Much needless difficulty has been raised respecting 
the results of this process; many having contended, 
and perhaps more having taken for granted, that there 
must be some really-existing thing,* corresponding to 
each of those " general" [or " common"] terms, and of 
which such term is the name, standing for and repre- 
senting it : €. g. that as there is a really existing being 
corresponding to the proper name, " Atna," and sig- 
nified by it, so, the common term, " mountain," must 
also have some really existing thing corresponding to 
it ; and of course distinct from each individual moun- 
tain (since the term is not singular but common,) yet 
existing in each, since the term is applicable to each of 
them. " When many different men," it is said, " are 
at the same time thinking or speaking about a * moun- 
tain,' t. e. not any particular one, but « a mountain gen- 
erally,' their minds must be all employed on something; 
which must also be one thing, and not several, and yet 
cannot be any one individual." And hence a vast train 
of mystical disquisitions about ideas, &c. has arisen, 
which are at best nugatory, and tend to obscure our 
view of the process which actually takes place in the 
mind. 

The fact is, the notion expressed by a .. .. 

, . ^, A /• Notions ex. 

common-term is merely an inadequate [m- pressed by 

complete] notion of an individual; and common 
from the very circumstance of its inadequa- *®""^' 
cy, it will apply equally well to any one of an indefi- 
nite number of individuals of the same description ; — 
to any one, in short, possessing the attribute or attri- 
irates that have been abstracted, and which are desig- 
nated by that common-term. E. G.Ul omit the men- • 
tiou and the consideration of every circumstance which 

* See the subjoined Dissertation, Book lY. Chap. ▼. 
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distinguishes iGtna from any other mountain, I thei 
form a notion (expressed by tne common term " Moun 
tain'*) which inadequately designates iBtna (i e, 
which does not imply any of its peculiarities, nor itf 
numerical singleness,) and is equally applicable to anj 
one of several other individuals. 

Generalization, it is plain, may be indefinitely exten- 
ded by a further abstraction applied to common-terms : 
e. g. as by abstraction from the term Socrates we obtain 
the common- term " Philosopher;" so, from " philoso- 
pher," by a similar process, we arrive at the mow 
general-term " man ;" from " man " we advance tc 
"animal," &c. And so also, you may advance from 
any " ten " objects before you, (for instance, thi 
finders ; from which doubtless arose the custom of reck- 
oning by tens) to the general-term — the number " ten f 
and thence again, to the more general-term, " number ;* 
and ultimately to the term " quantity."* 
T^.«. * V We are thus enabled, not only to sepa- 

Different ab- . i -j • i "^ ^ ^'^ 

■tractionR from rate, and consider singly one part of aji 
the same Qb- object presented to the mind, but also to fij 
J®®*" arbitrarily upon whatever part we please, 

according as may suit the purpose we happen to have in 
view. E. G. any individual person to whom we maj 
direct our attention, may be considered either in a politi- 
cal point of view, and accordingly referred to the class oi 
merchant, farmer, lawyer, &c. as the case may be ; oi 
physiologically, as negro, or white-man ; or theologi- 

♦ The employment of this faculty at pleasure has been regarded, 
and perhaps with good reason, as the characteristic distinction oi 
the human mind from that of the brutes. Accordingly, even the 
most intelligent brutes seem incapable of forming any distinci 
Botion of number : to do which evidently depends on Abstraction. 
For in order to count any objects, you must withdraw yow 
thoutrhts from all differenceshetween them, and regard them 8imp])i 
as units. And accordingly, the savage tribes (who are less removed 
than wc are from the brutes) are remarked for a great deficiency 
in their notions of number. Few of them can count beyond ten, oi 
twenty ; and some of the rudest savages have no words to expresi 
any numbers beyond five See Dr. Taylor's *' natural-history ol 
looiety." 
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eallj, as F^igan, Mahometan, Christian, &c. ; or geo- 

graphioally, as European, American, &c. And so, in 

respect of anything else that may be the subject of our 

reasoning: we arbitrarily fix upon and abstract that 

point which is essential to the purpose in hand ; so that 

the same object may be referred to various difierent 

classes, according to the occasion. Not, of course, that 

we are allowed to refer anything to a class to which it 

does not really belong ; which would be pretending to 

abstract from it something that was no part of it ; but 

that we arbitrarily fix on any part of it which we choose 

to abstract from the rest. 

It is important to notice this, because men are often 
disposed to consider each object as really and properly 
belonging to some one class alone ;* from their having 
been accustomed, in the course of their own pursuits, 
to consider, in one point of view only, things which 
may with equal propriety be considered in other points 
of view also: u e. referred to various clzisses, (oi 
predicates.) And this is that which chiefly constitutes 
what is called narrowness-of-mind. E. G. a mere 
botanist might be astonished at hearing Different 
such plants as clover and lucerne inclu- modes of clas- 
ded in the language of a farmer, under the ^ification. 
term " grasses," which he has been accustomed to limit 
to a tribe of plants widely different in all botanical char- 
acteristics ; and the mere farmer might be no less sur- 
prised to find the troublesome " weed," (as he has been 
accustomed to call it,) known by the name of Couch- 
grass, and which he has been used to class with nettles 
and thistles, to which it has no iotomca/ affinity, ranked 
by the botanist as a species of wheat, ( Triticum Repens.) 
And yet neither of these classifications is in itself 
erroneous or irrational ; though it would be absurd, in 
a botanical treatise, to class plants according to their 
agricultural use ; or, in an agricultural treatise, according 
to the structure of their flowers. So also, a diamond 
« S«e the subjoined Dissertation, Book IV ohaji t. 
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beeo saved. For, the explanations given of puch techni- 
cal terms and general rules, when thoroughly learnt, 
once, will save the necessity of going through nearly 
the same explanation, over and over again on each sepa- 
rate occasion. 

In short, the advantage of technical-terms is just like 
^hat we derive from the use of any other common- 
tenns. When, for instance, we have once accurately 
learnt the definition of a " circle," or have had fully 
described to us what sort of creature an " elephant," is, 
to say " I drew a circle," or, " I saw an elephant," 
would be sufficiently intelligible, without any need of 
^ving the description or demiition at full length, ovfi 
and over again, on every separate occasion. 
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SYNTHETICAL COMPENDIUM. 

Chap. I. — Of the Operations of the Mind and of 

Terms. 

• 

§ 1. There are three operations [or rations f 
slates] of the mind which are immediate- the^Mind? ^ 
ly concerned in argument ; which are call- 
wl by logical writers — 1st. Simple-apprehension; 2d 
Judgment ; 3d. Discourse or Reasoning.* 

* Logical writers have in general Ifegun by layii^ down thai 
were are, in all, three operations of the mind : (m universum ires) 
*n usertion by no means incontrovertible, and which, if admitted 
M nothing to the present purpose. Our business is with argumentm' 
{»•»> expressed in words, and the operations of the mind implied in 
"»atj what others there may be, or whether any, are irrelevant 
questions. 

. The opening of a treatise with a statement respecting the opera- 
teu of the mind universally, tends to foster the -^xcs^aS^^^TKSt 

7 
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1st Simple-apprehension they < 
^^c^appre. ^^ ^^ist act OF condition of the 

which it receives a notion of any 
and which is analo^us to the perception of th< 
It is either incomplex or complex :t Incomple 
hension is of one object, or of several without 
liUion being perceived between them, as of " 
" a horse," " cards :" complex, is of several « 
a relation, as of «« a man on horseback,** " a 
cards." 
, . . 2d. Judgment is the comparing 

which are the objects of Apprehension, whetl 
plex or incomplex, and pronouncing that they 
disagree with each other : [or that one of them 
or does not belong to the other.] Judgment, ti 
is either affirmative or negative. 
^. 3d. Reasoninsr [or "discourse* 

Discourse. . • j* ^p _x • • 

act of ppceedmg from certain ju 
to another /ottnrfed upon them, [or the result c 
§ 2. Language affords the «grjs I 
anguage. ^^^ operations of the mind are 
expressed, and communicated to others, but < 
the most part, carried on by ourselves. The n( 
tained in an act of apprehension^ is called, v 
pressed in language, a term ; an a.ct oijudgme 
pressed by a proposition ; an act of reasoning 
argument; (which, when regularly express 
syllogism ;) as e. g. 

** Every dispensation of Providence is benefii 
Afflictions are dispensations of Providence, 
Therefore they are beneficial :" 

is a syllogism ; the act of reasoning being indi 

(from which probably the minds of the writers were not € 
supposing that Logic professes to teach " the use of the 
culties in general ;"-the " right use of reason," according 
t With respect to the technical terms employed in this 
ffae PMfiaee 
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thfrword *' therefore** It consists of three propositions, 
each of which has (necessarily) two terms, as " bene* 
ficiaU" " dispensations of Providence," &c. 

In introducing the mention of language preyionsly 
to the definition of Logic, I have departed uom cstid)- 
lished practice, in order that it may be clearly nnder- 
fltood, mat Logic is entirely conversant about language. 
If any process of reasoning uin take place, in the mind* 
without any employment of langua^, orally or men- 
tally, (a noetaphysiaad question which I shall not here 
diacuss) such a process does not come within the pro- 
vince of the science here treated of.* This truth, most 
writers on the subject, if indeed they were fully aware 
of it themselves, have certainly not taken due care to 
impress on their readers. 

Language is employed for various pur- p.^,^, fo, 
poses. It is the provmce of the historian, whteh Ufr^ 
lor instance, to convey ir^omuUion by ^P*|5 ^ *"*" 
means oi lan^^uage, of the foety to afford ^ ^ 
a certain kind of ^atificatton — of the orator to per- 
suade, &c &c. ; while it belongs to the argumentative 
writer or speaker, as such, to convince the understand- 
ing. And as grammar is conversant about language 
imiversally, for whatever purpose it is employed, so, it 
is only so far as it is employed for this last purpose, 
viz. that oi reasoning, that it falls under the cogni* 
zance of Logic. 

And whereas, in reasoning, teHTiA are lia- Termi. 
ble to be indistina, («. c. without any dear p^ .j. 
determinate meaning,) propositions to be P^wnoM* 
false and arguments inconclusive. Logic un- 8yUogi«ii. 
dcrtakesdirec11])r and completely toguard against this last 
defect, and incidentally, and in a certaia degree, against 
the others, as far as can be done by the proper use of 
language. It is, therefore, (when regarded as an art) 
** the art of employing language properly for the pur- 
pofe of reasoning; and of distinguishing what is pro- 

* See Introdaotioii, ^6. 
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peiiy and truly an aigmnent, from spoiioiw iuililiaw 
of it" The importance of exuh a study no one can lif^ 
ly estimate wno has not long and attentiTely eonnii' 
md how much our thoughts are influoioed uj ezpns* 
sions, and how much error, pei|dezity, and labour wm 
occaaiottdd by a faulty useoi langua^ ; and many wht- 
are not unaware of that, have yet &iled to obsenre tint 
*' Agnj^ (such as language supplies) are an indispeiM»^ 
ble instmmtnt of all reasoning, strucdy so called. c 

Denee and ^^ reference however to the above hmht 
mum in tioned defects, two important distinctiMii 
M^ ^ are to be observed. 1st It is to be ia» 
ibetsare tobe m^nbered that that which is reallv a teni|^.= 
gnwdsd may be indMnctly apprehended by €m . 
^"'"*- person employing it, or bjr his hearer ; anl>' 
so alaOt a proposition which is false, is not the less a 
retUpropoKtian: but, on tiie odiorhand, any expressMMI 
or stEttament which does not really orove anythii^, is mi^ 
really y an aignmMit at all, though it may be broug^: 
forward and passed ofif as such. •■« , 

2dly, It is to be remembered that (as it is evident* 
from has been formerly said) no rules can be devised 
that will eqmUy guard against aU three of the above- 
mentioned defects. 

To arrive at a distinct apprehension of every thins 
that may be expressed by any term whatever, and 
again to ascertain the truth or falsity of every conceiv- 
able proposition, is manifestly beyond the reach of any 
system of rules. But on the other hand, it is possible 
to exhibit any pretended argument whatever in such a 
form as to be able to pronounce decisively on its validi* 
ty or its fallaciousness. 

So that the Icat of the three defects alluded to (thoueb 
not, the two former) may be directly and completely m)- 
viated by the application of suitable rules. But the 
other two defects can be guarded against (as will pres' 
ently be shown) only indirectly y and to a certain de> 
gree 
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lu other words, rules may be framed that will ena- 
ble us to decide, what is or is not, really a " term,'*— 
really, a " proposition" — or really, an " argument :*' 
and to do this, is to guard completely against the defect 
of inconclusiveness ; since nothing that is inconclusive, 
is, rcfidly, an " argument ;" though that may be redly 
a " term" of which you do not distinctly apprehend the 
meaning; and that which is really a *^ proposition,^' 
may be sl false proposition 

A syllogism being, as aforesaid, resolva- 
ble into three propositions, and each pro- Analysis of 
position containing two terms; of these p^opfJjS)^ 
terms, that which is spoken of is called the 
subject ; that which is said of it, the predicate ; and 
these two are called the terms [or extremes] because, 
logically, the subject is placed first , and the predicate 
Ust ;* and, in the middle, the copula, which indicates 
the act of judgment, as byit the predicate is affirmed or 
denied of the subject. The copula must be either is 
or IS NOT ; which expressions indicate simply that you 
affirm or deny the predicate, of the subject. The sub- 
Btaotiye-yerb is the only verb recognized by Logic; 
inasmuch as all others are compound ; bcin^ resolvable, 
by means of the verb, ** to be," and a participle or ad- 
jectiye : e.g.** the Romans conquered :"' the word con 
quered«is both copula and predicate, being equivalent 
to " vere (Cop.) victorious*' (Pied.) 

It is proper to observe, that the copula, as such, has 
no relation to time ; but expresses merely the agice- 
ment or disagreement of two given terms : hence, if any 
other tense of the substantive-verb besides the present, 
is aged, it is either understood as the same in sense, 
(the difference of tense being regarded as a matter of 
g;ramAatical propriety only;) or else, if the circum- 
Btance of time really do modify the sense of the whole 

♦In Oraek and in Latin, verv often, and, not unfre<juently, in 
Sni^Uh, the predicate is, actually, put first : as " great is Diana of 
tbeXpheslaoi.'* 
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bong related to their respective verbs in respect of the 
things they signify : but not verbs, inasmuch as tliey 
difier entirely in their mode of signification. It is 
worth observing, that an infinitive (though it often 
comes last in the sentence) is never the predicate, ex- 
cept when another infinitive is the subject : e. g. 

subj. pred 

" I hope to succeed ;'* i. e. ** to succeed is what I hope." 
" Not to advance is to fall back." 

It is to be observed, also, that in English there are 
two infinitives, one in "ing" the same in sound and 
spelling ,as the participle-present; from which, how- 
ever, it should be carefully distinguished ; e. ^. " rising 
early is healthful," and " it is healthful to rise early," 
are equivalent. 

Grammarians have produced much needless perplex- 
itv by speaking of the participle in " tne" being em- 
fioyed BO and so ; when it is manifest that that very 
employment of the word constitutes it, to all intents and 
purposes, an infinitive and not a jjarticiple. 

The advantage of the infinitive in ing, is, that it may 
be used either in the nominative or in any oblique case ; 
not (as some suppose) that it necessarily implies a 
habit; e.g. "seeing is believing:'* "there is glory 
in dying for one's country:" "a habit of observ- 
ing," &c. 

If 1 say " he is riding," and again " riding is pleas- 
ant," in the former sentence "riding" is an adjective, 
and is the predicate ; in the latter it is a substantive 
and is the subject; the sentence being equivalent to 
" it is pleasant to ride." 

In tnis, and in many other cases, the English word 
IT serves as a representative of the subject when that is 
put last : e. g. 

pred. subj. 

"It is to be hoped that we shall succeed." 
An adjective (including participles) cannot, by itself « 
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be maiie cae subject of a proposition : but is often > 
p.oyil is a pre^-c^re : as - Crassus was r*ch ;" thoi 
aooif choos^ 10 coA^-ierioaie ^ubsianiivc as undent 
..-. every 5ii%:h cas^. yg. g. rich man) and consequei 




c^v.-i^iiieo-ce : bui I have thought it best to adher 

A.-scoceS cioie oi sratemea^ {^See his Categ-) 

. . . Of s:aip[e- terms, then. ^ which are i» 

:he rirst pan oi Logic treats oi) there 

aia::y liirisions ; of which, however, one will be 

ace::: for she pres«at purpose ; viz. into singular 

c.'m:m 1 .* Sx-aase. though any term whatever ma; 

^ f^:" '-:■::. no^-.e but a ccnmor, term can be affirmati 

s.j^rxUrAii p-^S.\'c:id 01 xvercl others. A sin^ 
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** :Jii? rhjuiies:"" raese, it :s plain, cannot be said ( 
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whieh ** affirms at denies/** It is this that distin- 
guishes a proposition from a question, a command, &c 

Lo^cal writers are accustomed to add, in explanation 
of this definition, that a " proposition *' must not he 
amlnguous ; inasmuch as that which has more than one 
meaning, is in reality not one, hut several propositions 
And thejr also add that it must not he imperfect or un- 
grammatical ; and which is only saying mat any com- 
bination of words that does not realfy form a " sen- 
tence " cannot he a " proposition ;" though one may 
perhaps conjecture from it what it was that the speaker 
meant to assert. 

Propositions considered merely as sen- ^ .^. 
lances, are distinguished into " categori- and hj^theti 
cat" and " hypothetical." cai proposi- 

The categorical asserts simply that the ^^^ 
predicate does, or does not, apply to the subject : as 
" the world had an intelligent maker:" ** man is not ca- 
pable oi raising himself, unassisted, from the savage 
to the civilized state." The hypothetical [called by 
some writers, ** compound"] makes its assertion under a 
condition, or with an alternative ; as " if the world is 
not the work of chance, it must have had an intelligent 
maker :" *< either mankind are capable of rising into 
civilization unassisted or the first beginning of civiliza- 
tion must have come from above." 

The former of these two last examples is of that kind 
called " conditional- propositions ;"t the " condition** 
being denoted by " if," or some such word. T^ie latter 
example is of the kind called *< disjunctive ;" the alter- 
native being denoted by " either*' and " or." 

The division of propositions into categorical and hy- 
pothetical, is, as has been said, a division of them con- 
ndered merely as sentences; for a like distinction might 

"♦ Sentence" being in logical language, the genut, and " indi- 
cative" the •• differenUa," [or distinguishing.quality.] See Ch. 
V.§6. 

t Or '• hypothetical," according to those writers who use the 
word *• componnd" where we have used •• hypothetical *» 

8 
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ma&tmatks, and so in other cases-Mliis is merely acci- 
dental in reference to an inquiry (such as the pres- 
oit) only as \oform of expression. In reference to that^ 
the essential difierence is that between affirmation and 
n^;ation. 

And here it should be remarked by the way, that as, 
on the one hand, every proposition must be either true 
or false, so, on the other nand, nothing else can be, 
fltricUy speaking, either true or false. In colloquial 
language however, ** true " and " false " are often more 
loosely applied ; as when men speak of the " true cause " 
of any thin^; ; meaning, <* the real cause f — ^the " true 
heir," that is, the rightfui heir ; — a "/o&e prophet,** — 
that is, a pretended prophet, or one who vtters false' 
lM)ds; — a ''true" or "false" argument; meaning a 
validi [real] or an ajiparent-argument ; — a man " true,** 
or " false " to his friend ; t. e, faithful or unfaith- 
ful, &c 

A proposition, it ia to he observed, ia affirmatiye or 
negative, according to its coptUa ; a. e. according as the 
predicate is affirmed or denied oi the subject. Thus, 
" not to advanoe, is to fall back," is affirmative : " No 
miser is truly rich " [or ** a miser is not truly rich "] is 
a negative. " A few of the sailors were saved," is an 
affirmative ; *' Few of the sailors were saved," is prop- 
erly a negative ; for it would be understood that you 
were speaking of " most of the sailors,'* and denying 
that they were saved. 

Another division* of propositions is Qnantitj. 
according to their quantity [or extent] li 
the predicate is said of the whde of the subject, the 
proposition is universal: if oipart of it only, the propo- 
sition is particular (or partial :) e. g, ** Britain is an 
island;" "all tyrants are miserable;*' "no miser is 
rich ;" are universal propositions, and their subjects are, 
therefore, said to be distributed; being understood to 
stand, each, for the whole of its significates : but, " some 

* See Chap. y. ^8. 
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sally trae. And the hearer may be in doubt wMch was 
meant,. or ought to be meant; but the speaker must 
mean either the one or the other. 

Of course the determination of a question relating to 
the ** matter," i. e. when we are authorized to use the 
uniyersal, and when, the particular sign — when an 
affirmative, and when a negative — is what cannot be 
determined by Logic. 

As for singular propositions, (viz those singular 
whose subject is either a proper name, or a P">po"t'o'»»' 
conmion term with a singular sign) they are reckoned 
as universals, (see Book IV. Ch. IV. § 2.) because in 
them we speaJc of the whole of the subject ; e. g. when 
we say, *' Brutus was a Roman," we mean the whole of 
Brutus. This is the general rule ; but some singular-pro- 
positions may fairly be reckoned jxirttctiZar; i. e. when 
some qualif3dng word is inserted, which indicates that 
jrou are not speaking of the whole oi the subject ; e, g. 
** Caesar was not wholly a tyrant ;" '* this man is occa^ 
tionally intemperate ;" " non omnis moriar." 

It is not meant that these may not be, and that, the 
most naturally, accounted universals ; but it is only by 
viewing them in the other light, that we can regularly 
state the contradictory to a singular proposition. Strict- 
ly speaking, when we regard such propositions as ad- 
mitting of a variation in quantity, diey are not proper- 
ly considered as singular ; the subject being, e. g. not 
Cte^ar, but the parts of his character. 

It is evident that the subject is ddstri- Dlstribntton 
luted in every universal propositi on^ and oHenaa. 
never in a particular : (that being the very difference 
between universal and particular propositions :) but the 
distribution or non-distribution of ihe predicate , depends 
(not on the qtiantityy but) on the quality , of the propo- 
sition ; for, if any part of the predicate agrees with the 
subject, it must be affirmed and not denied of the sub- 
ject ; therefore, for an affirmative-proposition to be true. 
It is sufficient tiiat some part of the predicate a^ees 
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tni'' ,"',j;<.fiir does not aa:ree with the terni " learning" 

***"" iiiV ^'""5* ^"^ u<e!iil besides learning::) but " no 
J for '"• ■ fill »• would be false if anv part of the term 

trior IJ* " J -^1 .1 ^ ."■.,- 

^.il" ii>rree«l with the term -vice:' i.e. ii tou 
,M 'i"'' ""?' °^^ useiul ihi:i? which was a vice. 
*''*/\nil this holds arood equally whether the nearative 
_,|iomition be " universal" or " particular.'* For to say 
Ihnt " s»ome X is not Y" ^or — which is the same in sense 
^that "all X is not Y**) is to imply that there is no 
Mtt of the term *• Y" [no part of the class which " Y* 
stands /or] that is applicable to the vrhdc without excep- 
tion^ of the term " X f * — in short, that there is <ome pari 
of the term '* X* to which " Y' is icholitj inapplicable. 

Thus, if I s;iy, " some of the men found on that island 
arc not sailors of the ship that was wrecked there,** or, 
in other words, " the men found on that island are not, 
all of them, sailors of the .^hip, &c.*' I imply that the 
term sailors, &c.*' is ichoily inapplicable to some of the 
" men on the island ;" though it might perhaps be ap- 
plicable to others of them. 

Again, if I say'** some coin is made of silver,'* and 
" some coin is not made of silver,*' (or in other words, 
that »• all coin is not made of silver**) in the former of 
these propositions I imply, that in some poiiion (at 
least) of the class of " things made of silver,*' is found 
[or comprehended] " some coin:" in the latter proposi- 
tion I implv that there is " .*«ome coin" which is con 
tamed in }w portion of the class of " things made of si! 
ver Tor (in other words) which is excluded from th 
ifhole of that clas^. So that the term " maile of si 
vpv** is distributed in this latter proposition, and not, 
the formi-r. 

The two practical rules then to be obser\'ed respe 
ing distribution, are, 
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Ist All universal propositions (and no particular) 
distribute the svLbject. 

2d. All negative (and no affirmative) the predicate.* 
It may happen indeed, that the whole of thejpredicate 
in an amrqiative may agree with the subject ; e. g. it 
is equally true, that " all men are rational animalfl ;» 
and ** all rational animals are men f* but Uiis is merely 
accidentcUyand is not at all implied in the form cf e^' 
presskm, which alone is regarded in Logicf 

Of Opposition^ 

§ 3. Two propositions are said to be opposed to each 
other, when, having the same subject and predicate, 
tiiey differ, in q^ntUy or qacdity or hoth.X It is evi- 

* Hence, it is matter of common remark, that it is difficult to 
^rove a negative. At first sight this appears very obvious, from 
Ihe oircumstanoe that a negative has one more term distributed 
than \ih& corresponding affinnative. But then, again, a difficulty 
may be felt in accounting for this, inasmuch as any negative may 
oe expressed (as we shall see presently) as an affirmative, and o^ 
versa. The proposition, t. g. that " such a one is not in the town," 
might be expressed by the use of an equivalent terra, *' he is absent 
fiom the town." 

The fact is, however, that in every ease where the observation 
u to the difficulty of proving a negative holds good, it will be 
found that the proposition in question is contrasted with one which 
has really a term the less, distributed ; or a term of less extensive 
sense, jt. O. It is easier to prove that a man has proposed wise 
measures, dian that he has never proposed an unwise measure, la 
fltot, ihe one would be to prove that " Some of his measures are 
irise ;** the other, that *^JiU his measures are wise." And num- 
berless such examples are to be found. 

But it will very often happen that there shall be negative pro- 
{Msittons much more easilv established than certain affirmative 
ones on tbe same subject. ^ O. That *' The cause of animal-heat 
i»not respiration," is said to have been established by experiments ; 
hut wkta the cause t'f remains doubtful. See Note to Chap. III. § 5 

f When, however, a lingular terra is the predicate, it must, of 
course, be co-extensive with the subject ; as " Romulus was the 
founder of Rome." In tliis and also in some other cases (see B. I. 
^ 6.) we ludge, not from the form of the txpres$ion, but from the 
ngfUfUMUon of the terms, that they are " equivalent " £«' cotwertir 
ifa ^ term! . 

t For oppositioB oi tmrms, see Chap. V. 
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dent, that with any given subject and predicate, too 
may state four distinct propositions, viz. A, E, I, andO; 
any two of which are said to he opposed ,** hence there 
are four d^erent kinds of opposition, viz. Ist the two 
Contraries, universals (A and £) are called contrariu 
SuiHJontraries ^° ®^^ ^^^^ ' ^^* ^® ^° particular, (I and 
Subaltcnii ^^ subcontraries ; 3d. A and I, or E and 0, 
Contiadicto- suboltems ; 4th. A and 0, or £ and I, coi^ 
ries. tradictories. 

As it is evident, that the truth or falsity of any pro- 
position (its quantity and quality being known) must 
depend on the matter of it, we must bear in mind, that, 
"in necessary matter, all affirmatives are true^ and 
negatives false; in impossible matter, vice versi; in 
contingent matter, aU universals,false, and particutan 
true f* e. g. *' all islands (or some islands) are surround- 
ed by water," must be true, because the matter is necep- 
sary : to say, ** no islands, or some — not ^c.** would 
have been false: again, **some islands are fertile f* 
'< some are not fertile,*' are both true, because it is con* 
tineent matter : put ** aU " or " no *' instead of " 9ome^ 
and the propositions will be false. 

Hence it will be evident, that contraries will be ba^ 
false in contingent matter, but never botk true : subcon- 
traries, both true in contingent matter, but never both 
false : contradictories, always on^ true and the other 
false, fyc. with other observations, which will be imme- 
diately made on viewing the scheme ; in which the four 
propositions are denoted by their symbols, the different 
idnds of matter by the initials, n,i,c, and the truth or 
falsity of each proposition in each matter, by the letter 
V. for (veruni) true, f. for {fahum) false. 

You may substitute for the unmeaning symbols X, Y 
(which stand for the terms of the above propositions^ 
whatever significant terms you will ; and on their mean 

* In ordinary language, however, and in some logical treatiMt« 
propositions wUch do not differ in quality (viz. ttthaH^rm) are Mt 
nckoned as " opposed." 
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jog, of comae, will depend the troth or falsity of each 
propoeitioQ. 

For instance, natutaliets have observed that " ani- 
mals haring horns on the head aie universally rumi- 
nant ; that, of " camivoroos aniioaU" none are iiuni- 
nanl f and that, of " animals with hoofs," some are ru- 
Biinant, and some noL Let us lake then instead of "X,° 
"animals with horns on the head," and for" Y,"" rumi- 
nant :" here, the real connexion of the lenna in respsct 
of their meaning— which connexion is called the " mai- 
ler" of a proposition — is such that the predicate may ba 
affirmed universally of the subject; and of course, the 
affimuUives (whether unlTersal or particular) will be 
Ime, and the " n^atives" false. In this case the " mat- 
Itt" ia Uchnically called " necessary ;" inasmuch bb v* 



is» ' ' * ' ittaMBimi or LOQXX 

'jmMuHt avM hdiefnng the predicate to be i^piBaiUetl 
die subject 

A^aiht let *< X^ lepiesent ** caniiroroiu-aiuiiial,* jimI 
** Y** *« ramiittiit f> this IB a case of what is called <« q|* 
poasible matter f* (». e. where we cannot pombly 40% 
ctive the predicate to be applicable to the sufaject) bea| 
jiut the reyerse ci &e f<»^oing; and, of oouise* boll 
the affirmatives will here m fuse, and both hegtiAfm 
tme. 

And kstiy, as an instance of what is called** coatiik 
gent matter," — t. «. where the predicate can neidier ba 
affirmed uniTersally, nor denied uniyersaUy, of the flab* 
jeet, take '* hoofed-animal" for ** X" and ** romiiiaiit" k$ 
"Yf and of oomae tiie nniyasala will both be lalih 
and the particnlars, tnie : that is, it is equally true iSbm 
''some hoofed anbnals are raminant," and tfaat'^aoos 
am not" \ 

By a earefol stndr of the aboye scheme, beaiin^ i| 
woAm and applying me rule coneoning tnatter, the leai# 
er will easuy elicit all the maTims relating to <* oppoai^ 
tion ;" as that, in the snbaltems, the troth of the parti- 
cular (which is called the subaUemate) follows from 
the truth of the universal {stUfoltemans), and the falsity 
of the universal from the falsity of the {Ocular : that 
subaltemans differ in quantity alone ; contraries, and 
also subeontraries, in Quality atone: contradictories, in 
both : and hence, that if any proposition is known.to be 
true, we infer ihsX its contradictory is false ; if false, iti 
contradictory true, &c. 

Beli^anddii. <« ContradictXNy'Oppositioa'' is the kml 
belMcoii^e. most frequently aUuded to because (as li 
evident from what has been just said) to deny or to dif^ 
helkye-^ proposition, is to assert or to believe^ its co»- 
tra^ctoiy ; and of course, to atsent to, or maintain a 
proposiuon, is to reject its contradictory. Belief, there- 
fore, and disbelief, are not two different states of the 
mmd, but the same^ only considered in reference to two 
eontndictory propositions. And consequently, cred^ 
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lUtf and incredfdity are not opposite habits, bat the 
same ; in reference to some class of propositions, and 
to their contradictories. 

For instance, he who is the most incredulous respect- 
ing a certain person's guilt, is, in other words the 
most ready to believe him not guilty; he who is the 
most credulous* as to certain works being within the 
reach of magic, is the most incredulous [or "slow 
(rf heart to believe"] that they are not within the reach 
of magic ; and so, in all cases. 

The reverse of believing this or that individual pro- 
position, is no doubt, to disbelieve that same propoed- 
tion ; but the reverse of belief generally t is (not disbe- 
lief ; since that imphes belief ; out) doubt. ^ 

* As the Jews, in the time of Jesas, in respect of liis woiks. 

t And there may even be cases in which doubt itself maj amount 
to the most extravagant credulity. For instance, if any one should 
" doubt whether there is anj such country as Egypt,** ne would be 
i&fact believing this most incredible proposition ; uat *'it is poui- 
Ue for many thousands of persons, unconnected with each other, to 
have agreed, for successive a^es, in bearing witnMs to the exis- 
tence of a fictitious country, without being detected, contradicted 
or suspected." 

All this, though self-evident, is, in practice, frequently lost sight 
oft the more, on account of our employing, in reference to the 
Gkristian Religion, the words *' btHever and unbeliever *," whence 
HTi<iii«^i«g persons are led to take for granted that tl^e rejection of 
Christianity implies a less eatu belief ihvi its reception. 

The only way to be safe from credulity on a given subject, ia 
either to examine carefully and dispassionately, and decide accord- 
ing to the evidence, or else to withdraw your thoughts tnm it al- 
together. JE. G. in some legal trial which does not concern or in- 
terost as, we neither pronounce that the plaintiff ktu a just title 
to (he property he claims, nor again that he has not a just title, nor 
yet, Oiat there is no sufficient evidence to fihow whether his tiUe is 
jcurt or not ; but we disregard the whole question. 

Hence we may perceive that " private judgment/* the ri^JU, and 
the duty of which have long been warmly debated, is a thing una- 
toidtMe, in any matter concerning which one takes an interest. For 
if a man resolves that he will implicitly receive, e. g. in religious 
points, all the decisions of a certain pastor, church or party, he has 
m so doing, performed one act of private-judgment, which includes 
all the rest : just as if a man, distrusting his own skill m the 
Banerement of property, should make over his whole estate to 
tmatees ; in doing which he has exercised an act of ownership . 
fcr wbie& Mt, genezally and for the choice of aach and locli ^am 

u^ ,4 v.. >%_* -■■* 



Of oouneAekanieriinut lemembar, as aboTB ak* 
arred* thit 'die detamiiiatkm <rf the ** matter" u 
the proTiiioeof Logic The rakBof oppoeitioQ ncn^ 
pmnoonoe on the troth or hlmtj at cawh piQpoflitMB» 
gtam, die «< matter." 

4r CoAwrfUHi. 

§4. A propontion is said to he cfrnverted what ili, 
tarns aie tranMpoMd; i. e. wh&k the sohject ismadetta^ 
predicate, and ue jfiedicate the subject Whennodiiig 
moie is don^ this IS called nDip2c conYOsion. 

nigttv* No conyeision is employed for anjkp^ 
9omw9nSm, cal purpose, unless it be tOative^ u M 
wkmthetruthofthecmiverseuimpliedlyy^ttPaA 
the ei^oata* (or exposition given <• 9* 

**NoTirtiiov8manuarebel,filcrt/br« ., 

No lebel is a viituoos man.** • •> 

**No ChristiMi ii m a stronoiner, Aireflfn >f| 

No astronomer is a Chri8tian.''t ' ' 

** Some boasteiB are cowards, tiurefore 
Some cowards are boasters." 

The ** conyeTsion" of such a proposition as this, '* Nt 
one [is happy who] is anxious for change," would be 
effected b^'aJtering the arrangement of ^e words in 
brackets, mto " who is happy." 

Strictly speaking, that is not a real " conversion," — 
but only an "apparent conversion" — ^which is not 
** illative." For, (as has been above said) there is not 
a mere transposition of the terms, but a new term intio* 
duced, when a term which was undistributed in the 

eolartnuteefl, he is regponiible. (See Essay iL On the Kine^kNS 
©f Christ, ^26.) 

* The r€»der must not sa]>po8e from the xise of the word ** ill» 
tire." that this conversion is a process of reasoning r it is in &ot 
only stating the same Jndgment in another form. 

t When Galileo's persecutors endeavoured to bring about tht 
former of these, they forgot that it implied the latter. And tha 
fwas saj b« said ^ tome opponents of Geology at the present da/ ■ 
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**expoBita,'' is distributed [taken universally] in the 
eonyerse. But as it is usual, in common discourse, to 
qpeak of '*an unsound ax^ment,'* — ^meaning **anap^ 
parent-argument, which is in reality not an argument," 
80, in this case also, it is common to say, for mstance, 
that *' Euclid proves first that all equilateral triangles 
are equiangukur, and afterwards he proves the conversey 
that aul equiangular triangles are eq[uilateral :'* or again, 
to say, " It is true that aOl money is wealth ; but I de- 
ny the converse, (in reality, the apparent-conveTse) that 
afl wealth is money." 

Conversion then, strictly so called — that is, " illative 
conversion,"— can only take place when no term is dis- 
tributed in the converse, wluch was undistributed in the 
•* exposita." 

Hence, since E [universal-negative^ distributes both 
terms, and I, [particular-affirmative] neither, these may 
both be simply-converted illatively ; as in the examples 
above. But as A does not distribute the predicate, its 
simple-conversion would not be illative ; (e, g. from 
*' all birds are animals,'* you cannot infer that " all ani- 
mals are birds,") as there would be a term distributed 
in the converse, which was not before. We must 
therefore limit its quantity from universal to particular, 
and the conversion will be illative : (c. g- " some anl 
mals are birds ;") this might be fairly named conversion 
by limitation: but is commonly called ^ 
" conversion per accidens.'' E may thus pe? accidenl. 
be converted also. But in 0, whether the 
quantity be changed or not, there will still be a term, 
(the predicate of the converse) distributed, which was 
not before : you can therefore only convert it illatively, 
by changing the quality ; i. e. considering the negative 
as attached to the predicate instead of to the copula, and 
thus regarding it as I. One of the terms 
will then not be the same as before ; but pog^tSn. 
the proposition will be equipollent (t. e. 
conyey the same meaning ;) e. g. " some who posseaa 









" V" ■" ■-" ^^^"^e^ 
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'* JSvery poet is a man of genius ; ikerefort 
He who is not a man ofgenios is not a poet f ' 
(or, ** None but a man of genius can be a poet:'* 
or, " A man of genius alone can be a poet :'* 
or, ** One cannot be a poet without being a man of 
genius." 

For (since it is the same thing to affirm some attri~ 
bate of the subject, or to deny the absence of that attri* 
bate) the original proposition [exposita] is precisely 
equipollent to this, 

stibj. prsd. 

« No poet is nota-man-of-genius ;** 

whi6h, being £, may of course be simply converted. 
ThuB, in one of these three "ways, every proposition 
Biay be illatively converted : viz. E, I, simjpiy ; A, O, 
by negation ; A^ £, — lamitatum. 

Note, that as it was remarked that, in Conveitibto 
some affirmatives, the whole of the predi- *««■. 
cate does actually agree with the subject, so, when this 
is the case, A heine converted simply, the converse 
will be true : but still, as its truth does not follow from 
that of tiie original proposition [<* exposita"] the con- 
version is not illative. Many propositions in mathe- 
matics are of this description : e. g. 

'* All equilateral triangles are equiangular ; and 
** All equiangular triangles are equilateral." 

Thouffh both these propositions are true, the one does 
not fdlow from the other ; and mathematicians accor- 
dintgly give a distinct proof of each. 

As the simple converse of A can then only be true 
when the subject and predicate are exactly equivalent 
(or, as they are called, convertible terms ;) and as this 
must alwsiys be the case in a, just definition, so the cor- 
rectness oi a definition may be tried by this test. JE. G, 
" A good government is that which has the happiness 
of the governed for its object ;" if this be a right defi- 
nition, it will follow that « a government which has 
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Since, then, an argument is an expres- 
mkm in which "from something laid down ^JjJ^*^°**' 
und granted as true {i. e. tfie premiaes) ■^°°"'' 
ffometmng else (t. e. the conclusion) beyond this must be 
admitted to be true, as following necessarily [resulting'] 
from the other; and since Logic is wholly concerned in 
the use of language, it follows that a syllogism (which 
is an argument stated in a regular logical form) must be 
** an argument so expressed, that the con- 
clusiveness of it is manifest from the mere ^Sj^^^^ 
J^oree of the expression" i. e. without con- 
sidering the meaning of the terms : e. g. in this syUo- 
^ism, « ^verjr Y is X, Z is Y, therefore Z is X :*» the 
Conclusion is inevitable, whatever terms X, Y, and Z, 
^respectively are understood to stand for. And to this 
^orm all legitimate arguments may ultimately be 
orougnt 

One circumstance which has misled some persons info 
tihe nation that there may be reasoning that is not, sub- 
stantially, syllogistic, is this ; that in a syllogism we 
mee the conclusion following certainly [or Neceitary and 
9iec«ssart7y] from the premises; and again, probable con- 
in any apparent-syllogism which on ex- ciuiiona. 

is in tlie common treatises of L<^c laid down as the definition of a 
MdUgftm ; a word which I have confined to a more restricted sense. 
Then cannot eridently be any argument, whether regularly or ir> 
regularly expressed, to which the definition given by Aldrich, for 
instance, would not apply : so that he appears to employ " syllo- 
gism " as synonymous with ** argument.' But besides that it is 
clearer and more convenient, when we have these two words at 
hand, to employ them in the two senses resjpecUvely whirh we 
want to express, the truth is, that in so doing 1 have actually con- 
formed to Aldrich's wrmetic* : for he generally, if not always, em- 
ploys the term " syllogism " in the very sense to which I have 
confined St : vix. to denote an argument itaUd in r^gtUar logical 
ftrm : as, «. f . in a part of his work (omitted in the late editions) in 
which he is objecting to a certain pretended syllogism in the work 
of another writer, ho says, " valet certe mrgumerUum : syUogigmut 
tamen est falsissim^is," 8u5. Now (waiving the cKception that might 
be taken at this use of "/almwwtis," nothing being, strictly, true 
or false, but b proportion) it is plain that he limits the word '• syi- 
k)gism " to the sense in which it is here defined, and is consequently 
inconsistent with his own definition of it. 

9 
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amination is found to be (as we have seen in some of fb0 

examples) not a real one [not " valid "] the conclu8iols> 
does not follow at all ; and the whole is a mere deceptio3-« 
And yet we often hear of arguments which have 9€m^ 
weight, and yet are not quite decisive ,*—oi conclusions^ 
which are rendered probable y but not absolutely ceriak^.^ 
&c. And hence some are apt to imagine that the cfm^^ 
clusiveness of an argument admits of degrees: and iba0^ 
sometimes a conclusion may, probably and partiaUt^—"^ 
though not certainly and completely — ^follow from itiP^ 
premises. 

This mistake arises from men's forgetting that the 
premises themselves will very often be douStj^vU; and 
then, the conclusion also will be doubtful. 

As was shown formerly, one or both of the premiaef 
of a perfectly valid syllogism may be utterly false and 
absurd: and then, the conclusion, though inevitaUy 
following from them, may be either true or folse, we 
cannot tell which. And if one or both of the premiees 
be merely probable, we can infer from them only a 
probable conclusion ; though the conclusiven£SS — ^that is* 
the connexion between the premises and the concluaion 
— is perfectly certain. 

For instance, assuming that << every month has 30 
days " (which is palpably false) then, from the minor- 
premise that "April is a month," it follows (which 
nappens to be true) that " April has 30 days r'' and from 
the minor-premiss that " Feoruary is a month," it fol» 
lows that " February has 30 days ;" which is false. In 
each case the conclusiveness of the arg^ument is the 
same ; but in every case, when we have ascertained the 
falsity of one of the premises, we know nothing (as far 
as thxU argument is concerned) of the truth or falsity 
of the conclusion. 

When however we are satisfied of the falsity of some 
conclusion^ we may, of course, be sure that (at least) 
one of the premises is false ; since if they had both 
been true, the conclusion would have been true. 
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And this — which is called the ** indirect " mode oi 
pjool — ^is often employed (even in mathematics) foi 
establishing what we maintain : that is, we prove the 
^ialsUy of some proposition (in other words, the truth 
oi its contradictory) by showing that if assumed as a 
pjemiss, along with another premiss known to be true, 
it leads to a conclusion manifestly false. For though, 
from a false assumption, either falsehood or truth may 
follow, from a true assumption, truth only can follow. 
§ 2. The rule of maxim (commonly called " dictum 
<ie omni et nuUo ") bv which Aristotle ex- Arigtotlrt 
plains the validity of the above argument dictum. 
C every Y is X, Z is Y, therefore Z is X,) is this : tohat- 
c-mer is predicated of a term distributed,whether affirma- 
tively or negatively, may he predicated in like manner 
o/* every thing contained under it." Thus, in the ex- 
■^mples above, X is predicated of Y distributed, and Z 
x« contained under Y (e. e. is its subject ;) therefore X 
X8 predicated oi Z: bo "all tyrants," &c. (§ 1.) This 
Xnile may be ultimcUely appli^ to all arguments ; (and 
their validity ultimately rests on their conformity there- 
to) but it cannot be directly and immediately applied to 
€2U even of pure categorical syllogisms ; for the sake of 
lirevity, therefore, some other axioms are commonly ap- 
]plied in practice, to avoid the occasional tediousness of 
reducing all syllogisms to that form in which Aristo- 
tle's dictum is applicable.* 

* Instead of following the usual arrangement, in laying down 
first the canons which apply to all the figures of categorical syllo- 
gisms, and then going back to the " dictum of Aristotle '' wnich 
spplies to only one ofthem, I have pursued what appears a simpler 
and more philosophical arran|;ement, and more likely to impress 
on the learner's mind a just new of the science : viz. 1st. to give 
tile rule (Aristotle's dictum) which applies to the most clearly and 
regularly-constructed argument, the syllogism in the first figure, 
to which all reasoning may be reduced : then, the canons applica- 
ble to all eattgoricaXa ; then, those belonging to the hypothetiealt ; 
and lastly, to treat of the sorites ; which is improperly placed by 




nizable by the rules of logic, being enumerated in natural order. 
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^Ttm nalitytwo middle-terms, in sense, though but one 

Ui sound An ambiguous middle-term is either an 

fiuivoedL term used in different senses in the two prem- 

'< Lif^ IB contrary to darkness ; 
Feathers are light j therefore 
Feathers are contrary to darkness :") 

a term not distributed: for as it is then used to stand 
^ a part only of its sign^caies, it may happen that 
^ne 01 the extremes may have been compared with one 
^sart of it, and the other with another part, of it ; e, g. 

*' White is a colour. 
Black is a colour ; therefore 
Black is white." Again, 

<* Some animals are beasts. 
Some animals are birds ; therefore 
Some birds are beasts." 

The middle4erm therefore must be distributed once, 
4tf leeut, in the premises ; (i. e, by being the subject (tf 
an uniyersal, or predicate of a negative, chap. ii. 6 2,) 
and once is sufficient ; since if one extreme has becni 
compared to a part of the middle-term, and another to 
die whole of it, they must have been both compared to 
the same. 

4th. No term must be distributed in the condusion 
whidi was not distributed in one of the premises; for 
that (which is called an illicit process, either of the ma- 
jor or the minor term) would be to employ the whole of 
a term in the conclusion, when you had employed only 
SLpart of it in the premiss ; and thus, in reahty, to intro- 
duce a fourth term : e. g. 

*' All quadrupeds are animals, 
A bird is not a quadruped ; therefore 
It is not an animal." — Illicit process of the majoi. 

Again, " what is related in the Tahnud is unworthy 
of credit : miraculous stories are related in the Talmud ; 
therefore miraculous stories are unworthy of credit" 
ff this conclusion be taken as A, there will be an << illi- 
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ttom would be but one term — the predicate of — dis- 
tribated ; and supposing that one to be the middle, then, 
tile conclusion (being of course negative, by rule 6th,) 
would have its predicate — the major-term — distributed, 
which was undistributed in the premiss. And, for the 
aame reason, 2dly, that if one of the premises be parti- 
eolar, the conclusion must be particular ; e. g. 

•■ AU who fight bravely deserve reward ; 

Some soldiers fight bravely ;" you can only infer that 
" Some soldiers deserve reward :** 

for to infer a universal conclusion vould be an " illicit- 
process of the minor." But from two universal pre- 
mises you cannot always infer a universal conclusion ; 

*' All gold is precious ; 
All gold is a mineral : therefore 
Some mineral is precious." 

And even when we can infer a universal, we are al- 
ways at liberty to infer a particular ; since what is pre- 
dicated of all may of course be predicated of some.* 

Of Moods. 

& 3. When we designate the three propositions of a 
qdiogism in their order, according to their respective 
" quantity " and " quality " (indicated by their symbols) 
ve are said to determine the mood of the syllogism. E, 
ft the example just above, " all gold, &c'' is in the 
iQood A, A, 1. 

As there are four kinds of propositions, and three 
9R)positions in each syllogism, all the possible ways of 

'The memorial-lines in which some ol the Logical-writers sum- 
M Qp the foregoing rules, were, 
**I)iMtribu8 Mediumt nee qtiartu8 termintu adait ;" 
** Utraque nee pramissa negans, nee particularis ;" 
' SteMur partem Conclusio deteriorem ;" (». «• the particular being 
regarded as ir\ferior to the universal j and the negative, to 



1^- Um al&rmatiye) 
AMU HHrOuat nirieum Pramittat fugtlvt?* 
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combining these four, (A, E, I, 0,) by threes, are sixtp 
four. For, any one of these four may be the msjor- 
premiss ; each of these four majors may have four dii- 
ferent minors ; and of these sixteen pairs of premiswi 
each may have four different conclusions. 4 X 4 (= 16) 
X 4 = 64. This is a mere arithmetical calculation of 
the moods, without any regard to the logical rules ; lot 
many of these moods are inadmissible in practice, iron 
violating some of those rules ; e. g. the mood E, E, E, 
must be rejected as having negative premises ; I, O, O, 
for particular premises ; and many others for the same 
faults ; to which n^lst be added I, £, 0, for an ** illidt- 
process of the major," in every figure ; since the con- 
clusion, being negative, would distribute the majof-teiiil» 
while the major-premiss, being I, would distribute no 
term. By examination then of all, it will be found thal^ 
of the sixty-four there remain but eleven moods which 
can be used in a legitimate syllogism, viz. A, A, A, 
A, A, 1, A, E, E, A, E, O, A, I, I, A, O, 0, 
K,A,E, E, A,0, E,I,0, I, A, I, O, A, O. 

Of Figure. 

§ 4. The figure of a s}[llogism consists in the situa- 
tion of the middle-term with respect to the extremes ol 
the conclusion, [z. 6 the major and minor term.] Whea 
the middle-term is made the subject of the major premuif 
and the predicate of the minor, that is called the fini 
figure ; which is far the most natural and clear of alt 
as to this alone Aristotle's dictum may be at once ap- 
plied. In the second-figure the middle- term is the pre- 
dicate of both premises : in the third, the subject of both ; 
in the fourth, the predicate of the major premiss, and 
the subject of the minor ; This figure is the most awk- 
ward and unnatural of all, being the very reverse of the 
first. 

Note, that the proper order* is to to place the major 

* Proper, i.e. in a treatite on liOgic, or in a logieat anaijf^i noli 
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premiflsjSr^, and the minor second, but this does not 
constitute the major and minor premises ; for that pre- 
miss (wherever placed) is the major, which contains 
the major tenn, and the minor, the minor (v. R. 2 
§2.) 

Each of the allowable moods mentioned above will 
not be allowable in every figure ; since it may violate 
some of the foregoing rules, in one figure, though not 
in another : e. g. I, A, I, is an allowable mood in the 
third figure ; but in the first it would have an undis- 
tributed middle.* So A, £, E, would in the first fieure 
have an illicit process of the major, but is allowable in 
the second ; and A, A, A, which in the first figure is 
allowable, would in the third have an UlicU process of 
the minor : all which may be ascertained by trying the 
different moods in each figure, as per scheme. 

Let X represent the major term, Z the minor, Y the 
middle. 

1st Fig. 3d Fig. 3d Fig. 4th Fig. 

Y, X, A, X , X , A, X, Y, 

Z, Y, Z, Y, Y, Z, Y, Z, 

Lif X, £tf X, Zd, X, Ltf X. 

The terms alone bein^ here stated, the quantity and 
guality of each proposition (and consequently the mood 
of the whole syllogism) is left to be filled up : (t. e. be- 
tween Y and X, we may place either a negative or 
formative copula: and we may prefix either a uni- 
versal or particular sign to Y.) By applying the moods 

necessarily in ordinary diseourte. This remark may appear super- 
fluous, but that I have known a writer, generally acute and intelli- 
gent, fall into the strange misapprehension alluded to. The proper 
collocation of planta in a botanical herbarium, and in a flower-gar- 
den, and again, on a farm, would be widely diflerent 



I A 

* €. g. Some restraint is salutary • all restraint is unpleasant 

I I 

aomething unpleasant is salutary. Again : some herbs are fit fet 

A I 

Ibod I nii^tahadd is an herb : some nightshade U fill fox 1<im^ 
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clwfirBt fi^re requires the major-premiss to be untver* 
*»/, and the minor, affirmative^ ^c. ; with many other 
Auch observations, which will readily be made, (on trial 
of several syllo^sms, in different moods) and the rea- 
sons for which will be found in the foregoing rules. 
^. O. to show why the second figure has only ne^tive 
Conclusions, we have only to consider, that in it the 
Hiiddle-term being the predicate in both premises, would 
^ot be dsitrihuted unless one premiss were negcUtve 
CChap. iL § 2.) therefore the conclusion must be nega- 
XxYe also, by Chap. iii. § 2, rule 6. One mood in each 
^Ggure may suffice in this place by way of example : 

First, Barbara, viz. (bAr.) " Every Y is X ; (bA) 
^very Z is Y; therefore (rA) every Z is X:" «. g. let 
the major-term (which is represented by X) be " one 
^vho possesses all virtue ;" the minor-term (Z) " every 
xxian who possesses one virtue ;" and the middle-tenn 
O^) " every one who possesses prudence ;" and you will 
^lave the celebrated argument of Aristotle, Eth. sixth 
l>ook, to prove that the virtues are inseparable ; viz. 

** He who possesses prudence, possesses all virtue ; 
He who possesses one virtue, must possess prudence ; 

therefore 
He who possesses one, possesses all.'* 

Second, Camestres, (cAm) " every X is Y ; (Es) no 
Z is Y ; (trEs) no Z is X." Let the major-term (X) be 
"true philosophers," the minor (Z) " the Epicureans,-" 
the middle (Y) "reckoning virtue a good in itself;" 
Mid this will be part of the reasoning of Cicero, off, 
book first and third, against the Epicureans. 

Third, Darapti, viz. {dA) " everjr Y is X ; {rAp) 
every Y is Z ; therefore {tl) some Z is X : e. g. 

" Prudence has for its object the benefit of individuals ; 

but prudence is a virtue : therefore some virtue has 

for its object the benefit of the individual." 

IS jjart of Adam Smith's reasoning {moral sentiments) 

against Hutcheson and others, who placed all virtue in 

benevolence. 
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^ his f oUoweiB did not) on the particulars of a f utora 

Atate. 

The same obsenrations will apjfiy, mutatis mutandis^ 
When a particular conclusion is sought ; as in Festino 
iuid Baroko. 

The arguments used in the process called the " Ab- 
•cissio Infiniti," will in general be the most easily re- 
tiened to this figure. (See Chap. y. § 1. subsection 6.) 
Ihe phrase was applied by some logical writers to a 
series of arguments used in any inquiry in which we 
^ on excluding, one by one, certain suppositions, or 
certain classes of things, from that whose real nature 
Vre are seeking to ascertain. 

Thus, certain symptoms, suppose, exclude '*smaU 

JBOX /' that is, prove this net to be the patient's disor- 

<3eT ; other symptoms, suppose, exclude, *< scarlatina,** 

&C.9 and BO one may proceed by gradually narrowing 

the range of possible suppositions. Hence, the seconq 

figure might be called the <' exclusive" figure. 

The third figure is, of course, the one 
employed when the middle-tenn is singu- tiSS-figi^* 
iar, smce a singular term can only be a 
subject. This is also the form into which most argu- 
ments will naturally fall that are used to establish an 
objection (Enstasis of Aristotle) to an opponent's pre- 
miss, when his argument is such as to require that pre- 
miss to be univer^. It might be called, therefore, the 
"Enstatic** figure. E. G. If any one contends that 
" this or tiiat doctrine ought not to be admitted, because 
it cannot be explained or comprehended," his suppress- 
ed major premiss may be refuted by the argument that 
" the connexion of the body and soul cannot be ex- 
plained or comprehended." - Thus again you might 
prove by the example of a certain individual,* the con- 
tradictory of a proposition (which would seem to most 
Sersons a very probable conjecture) that a deaf and 
umb person, bom blind, cannot be taught language. 

* Laura Bridgcman, alluded to above. 
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'* Tiiose who account virtue a good in itself, are not 
advocates of pleasure ; 
All true philosophers account virtue, &c. ; therefore 
No true philosophers are advocates of pleasure." 

^This conclusion may be illatively converted into the 
O^einal one. 

So, Baroko ;* e. g. 

** Every true patriot is a friend to religion ; Redaction by 

Some great statesmen are not friends to re- means of con* 

ligion ; version by ne- 

Some great statesmen are not true patriots," ^f***®"* 

tx) Ferio, by converting the major by negation, [" con- 
traposition,"] vide Chap. ii. § 4. 

** He who is not a friend to religion, is not a true patriot ; 
Some great statesmen," &c. 

i^nd the rest of the syllogism remains the same : only 
Ihat the minor premiss must be considered as affirmatiye, 
iMcause you .take " not-a-friend-to-reh*gion,*' as the 
xniddle term. In the same manner Bokardof to Darn; 

«.g. 

** Some slaves are not discontented ; 
All slaves are wronged ; therefore 
Some who are wronged are not discontented." 

Convert the major " by negation** (" contraposition**) 
and then transpose them ; the conclusion will be the 
tonverse by negation of the original one, which there- 
fore may be inferred from it ; e. g. 

" All slaves are wronged ; 
Some who are not discontented are slaves; 
l^me who are not discontented are wronged.*' 

In these ways (by what is called ostensive reduction, 
oecause you prove, in the first figure, either the very 
fame conclusion as before, or one which implies it) all 
the imperfect moods may be reduced to the four perfect 

* Or Fakoro, considered i. e. as Festino. See note at the end of 
this chapter. 

t Or Dokamo, considered i. t. as Disarais. See note at the end •/ 
UUs chapter. 



onw. Bat Acre iB aiwther ^jmy. cdW *•*"'•* *••••' 
tkm, or 

b 6. By which we prore (in the finrt-figinje) mJ** 
rertly, tlwt the original conduaon is try,lmtjag« 

die Bnppoflition of its heing lelee; «• gT* 

" All true patriots are friends to religion ; ^^^ 
Some great statesmen are not friends t<>.'*"5f'j 
Some freat statesmen are not tmc i^mai*^ "^ 




if this condnsioD he not troe» its contradictory 
trtie ; VIZ, t -^ 

.*< 4Jl great statesmen sre tme patriots. . ^ 

W ihi« then he aaaomed, in the place of the minor jpi 
MS ol the original syllogism, and a Mse condaMI 
will he prored; «. g* tMt 

bAr *< AH tme patriots are friends to religion ; ^ - 
bA, All great statesmen are tme patriots ; 
rA, ^U grtat tfatctmcn artfritndM to religion «** 

for as this conclusion is the contradictory of the ori^ 
al minor premiss* it must be false* since the premises 
aie always supposed to he granted ; therefore one et 
the premisea (by which it has heen correctly proved) 
must be false also ; but the major premiss (beii^ oM 
of those originally granted) is true ; merefore the Jw«^ 
must be m the minor premiss ; which is the contradiC' 
tory of the original-conclusion ; therefore th^original- 
conclusion must be true. This is the indirect modeef 
leBsoniiig. (See Rhetoric, Part I. Ch. ii. § 1.) 

§ 7. This kind of reduction is seldom employed Iw* 

for Baroko and Bokardoy which are thus reduced by 

those who confine themselves to simple conversion, and 

signification Conversion by limitation, {per accident:) 

tt«*^JSS*'**' and tbey framed the names of their moods, 

with a view to point out the manner w 
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which each is to be reduced ; viz. fi, C, D, F, which 
are tha initial letters of all the moods, indicate to which 
mood of the first iigure {Barbara , Celarent, Darii, and 
Ferio) each of the others is to be reduced : m indicates 
that the premises are to be transposed ; s and p, that 
tlie proposition denoted by the vowel immediately pre 
ceding, is to be converted ,* s, simply, p, per accidens, 
[by limitation :] thus, in CamestreSy (see example,) tlie 
C indicates that it must be reduced to Celarent ; the 
two is, that the minor premiss and conclusion must be 
wnverted simply; the m, that the premises must be 
transposed. The P, in the mood Bramantip, denotes 
^ the premises warrant a universal -conclusion in 
piace of a particular. The I. though of course it can- 
not be illatively converted per aceidens, viz. : so as to 
become A, yet is thus converted in the conclusion, be- 
cuise as soon as the premises are transposed (as denoted 
Vy m,) it appears that a universal conclusion foUows 
nom them. 

K (which indicates the reduction ad mpombUe) is a 
n^ga that the proposition, denoted by the vowel imme- 
uitely before it, must be left out, and the contradictory 
of the conclusion substituted ; viz. for the minor premiss 
in Baroko and the major in Bokardo. But it has been 
already shown (§ 5) that the conversion by " contra- 
position" [by "negation"] will enable us to reduce 
ume two moods, ostensively.* 

* If any one should choose that the names of these moods should 
bdicate this, ho might make K the index of conTersion by nega- 
ttsB ; and then the names would be, by a slight change, F^koro tLd 
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Since, howeyer, in all modal propositions, you assert 
that the dictum (i. e. the assertion itself) and the modef 
agree together, or disagree, so, in some cases, this may 
be the most convenient way of stating a modal, purely : 

lubj, cop. pred. tubject 

* » I— I 4 • • \ f • • •% 

'• g. " It is impossible that all men should be virtuous." 

8ub. cop 

Soch is a proposition of the Apostle Paul's : *' This m 

pied. subject 



-* *- 



t faithful saying, &c. that Jesus Christ came into the 

BUbj. 

*- > 

mnrld to save sinners."* In these cases one of your 

Irnns Qthe subject) is itself an entire proposition. 

In English, the word in is often ^sed in expressing 
one proposition combined with another in such a mari- 
ner as to make the two, one proposition : e. g. '* You 
wfll have a formidable opponent to encounter in the 
emperor.*" this involves two propositions; Ist, " You 
will have to encounter the emperor ;" 2d, " He will 
prove a formidable opponent :" this last is implied by 
the word tn, which denotes (agreeably to the expression 
of Logicians mentioned above when they speak of a 
proposition "de tnesse") that that predicate is contain- 
*td tn that subject 

It may be proper to remark in this place, 
that we may often meet with a proposition SSio^ ^"^ 
whose drift and force will be very different, 
according as wq regard this or that as its predicate.f In- 
deed, properly speaking, it may be considered as several 
different propositions, each indeed implying the truth of 
all the rest, buf each having a distinct predicate; the 

• Bee Biietoric, Part ui. Gh.S. ^ 2. 

t Od the logical analysis of Dropositions Mr. Greenlaw has found- 
ed a Terr ingenious, and as it anpears to roe, correct and useiU 
KBimttcai theory, of the use ofthe Latin Subfimetiv. Hit worii 
tU worth the notioe of ftudeal? of I«ogio e« well as of Ifttinily 
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iiTUuon of the sentenee bdngyaried in each cbk t ni 
^ Tmriatioiui marked, eitiMnr by the odllocatioa of tti 
woids, the inttmatioa of the Toiee, or by tiie dea^utiflB 
el tine emphaUc words, [viz. i the predicale J as seoied 

under, or printed in italics. £. G. <<The QmBoaol 

s a 4 • . 

Bacon was not designed to supersede the Qigaaon of 

Anstode f* this might be regarded as, at )east» axdii 
ferent propositions; if the word numbered (1) wenk 
italics, it would leaye us at Ub^y to suppose that Bto- 
eon inight hare designed to supersede by <ome wok d 
his, the Orranon of Aristotle; but not by his own Or* 
ganon ; if Plo. 2 were in italics, we should unJtntHJ 
tne antiior to be contending, that whether or no nf 
dtiur antilior had c(»nposed an oreanon with suck %S^ 
sign, Baean at least cud not : if ifa 3, then, we shojil 
nndecstand him to maintain that whether Bacon's dar 
noQ does or does not supersede Aristotle's, no 8udh# 
M» at least was entertained: and so with the nit 
IJach of these is a distinct proposition ; and though enA 
of them implies the truth of aul the rest, (as may easily 
be seen by examining the example i^iven) one of then 
may be, in one case, and another, in another, the one 
which it is important to insist ou. 

We should consider in each case what question it is i 
that is proposed, and what answer to it would, in the 
instance before us, be the most opposite or contrasted to 
the one to be examined. E. G. " You will find this 
doctrine in Bacon," may be contrasted, either with* 
•• You will find in Bacon a different doctrine," or with, 
«* You will find this doctrine m a different author.^ 
^^ And observe, that when a proposition is 

JJJjglJ**" contrasted with one which has a different 

predicate, the predicate is the emphatic 

word ; as ** this man is s.murderer ;** i. e. not one who 

^as slain another accidentally, or in self-drfence : ^ that 

man 4$ a murderer," with the copula for the emphaiie 
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wuid, stands opposed to " he is not a mnrderer ;*' a 
propositioii with the same terms, but a diiferent copula.* 
It will often happen that several of the propositions 
which are thus stated in a single sentence, may require, 
each, to be distinctly stated and proved : «. g. the ad- 
Tocate may have to prove, first the fact, that ** John 
killed Thomas ;" and then, the character of the act, that 
<«tfae killing was virilful and malicious." See Pkiuds, 
at the end of the vol. See also Elements <^ Rhetoric, 
But 1. Ch. iii. ^ 5. 

Of HypoUuticals. 

§ 2. Ahypotheticalt proposition is defined to be two 
or more categoricah untied by a eogda [conjunction :] 
and the different kinds of hypothetical propositions are 
named from their respective conjunctions ; viz- condi- 
tbnal, disjunctive, causal, &c. 

When a hypothetical conclusion is inferred from a 
lypothetical premisp, so that the force of the reasoning 
does not turn on the hypothesis, then the hypothesis 
(as in modals) must be considered as part of one of 
t^ terms; so that the reasoning will be, in efiect, ca- 
tegorical : e. g. 

* pztedicate. 

** Every conqueror is either a hero or a villain : 
CflBtar was a conqueror ; therefore 

predicate. 

He was either a hero or a villain." 

*Thin if any one readi (at many are apt to do,) " Thou ihaltiMl 
tfsal,''— ** TlMHi ihaH «Mf conuait adaltery," he impUei the quettioa 
lo be, whether we are commanded to steal or to forbear : ont the 
aaetttoii really it, wkmt tldngt are forbidden ; and the answer is, 
• IWa Shalt not sisel f ** Thoo shalt not eommit mduUtr^," Ike. 

Th« eonneaion between Logic and correct deliyery as iarther 
ftointed out in Rktt. App. 1. 

Strictly speaking, the two eases I have mentioned eoinoide ; for 
when the ** is >* or the " not " is emphatic, it becomes properly tha 
pndieate: ate. •• the •tattment of this man's beinga mantoxer,ii 
Iras,** or ** is /Uss." 

t Ctmpovml, according to some writers. 
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tcvf t cornea from God ii cniiUed lo revereocE , 

ifiheScriplurrs aw rol wholly f«lK, ihey mini lome 

fiam God ; 
If ihey arp not wholly (aise, lh:y are entillrd la nr- 

But when the reaamin^ itself ruti on the h ypolhesit 
(in vhich way a caltgortcal conclusion may be diavn 
iiom a hypolhetical premiss,) this is what is called ■ 
hypolketkal s^Uogwm ; and rales have been devised f« 
ascertaining tlie vididity of s'lcb argomenls at once, 
without bringing them into the caleeorical form. (And 
Dole, thai in these Eyllogisms, the AjpotAdica/ prmM 
ie called the major, and the categorical otic the minor) 
They are of two kBids, conditional and diyunctivi 

Of Conditionals. 

§ 3. A coiulilional' proposition has in it an illatOl 
*OTce; I. e. it contains two, and only two catcgoricd 

Soposiiions, whrteof one results from the other [a 
Hows from it,]«. g'. 



they are enlilled lo respect." 
That from which the other results is called the antee*- 
dmt ; that vhidi resvlti from it, the coTuequtnt {eontt- 
f#eiu ;) and the connezum between the two (eipreoB- 
<d by rile word "if") the ciyTtsequence (_cotaequentia.\ 

lie natural order is, that the antecedent should n^U 
before the consequent; but this is frequently levcraedi 
t. g, " The husbandman is well off if he kuoWB Ui 
owD advantages." (Virg. Geor.) 



• Cdled hyroHi'ltt'l )>y t^< 



c^led bypotliaUol. 
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Erery coTiditional proposition may be considered as 
an universal -aj^rma^jt;e, whether the members of which 
it consists be universal or particular, negative or aflir- 
mative. And the truth or falsity of a conditional pro- 
position depends entirely on the consequence: e. g. " if 
logic is usdess, it deserves to be neglected ;" here both 
antecedent and consequent are false : yet the whole 
proposition is trite ; i. e. it is true that the consequent 
Tollows from the antecedent. " If Cromwell was an 
Englishman, he was an usurper,'* is just the reverse 
case ; for though it is true that ** Cromwell was an Eng- 
lishman," and also that " he was an usurper," yet it is 
not true that the latter of these propositions depends on 
the former ; the whole proposition, therefore, is false, 
(or at least absurd — see next section) though both an- 
tecedent and consequent are true. 

It is to be observed, however, that a false, or at least 
nugatory, conditional proposition of this kind, viz. : in 
which each member is a true categorical — is such, that, 
though itself absurd, no false conclusion can be drawn 
from it ; as may be seen from the instance just given. 

A conditionad proposition, in short, may be consid- 
ered as an assertion of the validity of a certain argu- 
ment ; since to assert that an argument is valid, is to as- 
sert that the conclusion necessarily results from the 
premises, whether those premises be true or not. 

The meaning, then, of a conditional proposition — 
which is, that the antecedent being granted, the conse- 
quent is granted, may be considered in two points of 
Tiew : first, " ii the antecedent be true, the consequent 
nuft be true ;" hence the first rule ; the antecede^i tie- 
mg granted, the consequent may be inferred: second- 
ly) " il the antecedent v}ere true, the consequent would 
D(B true ;" hence the second rule ; the consequent being 
dented the antecedent may be denied ; for the antece* 
dent must in that case be false ; since if it were true, 
the consequent (which is granted to be false) would be 
true also E. G "If this man has a fever, he is not 



,cirfo"IBI^tlioomof flie 

'faCradndng, pdpwf," «'more duui 
P. G*. *«He who Ins a Unret is unfit to 
hss not a fever," to.* • 
ir two, and onlj two, kinds of condi" 
I ; tile constnuttve, founded on 1)ie fint 
to dmct leasonin^ ; and the (2f- 
nd,a&8weiing iotndireet; being 
liuowing tiie indirect fonn of leason- 
h «b g. If C be not the centre of the 
]^k»iitimiBt be; which is impossible 
eentie. (Euclid, B. III. Pr. 1.) 
_„ a ooMtttUxnal piropoeition may (like 
lAybci e&Merted by nega- c^mvendonot 
-take the wntradictory oondHiMMis. 
an mnUeedent, and me conintdie 
j9a 9L consequetU ' e. g. "If tiiiv 
rhe has not a fever.*' By ihis eon- 
pvemiBs, a eonstmctive syllogism 
I destruGtiTe, and vice vertit. (See 



iJjf Dk^unctivu. 

a proposition is one that consisto of 
'teals, eonne^ed by the conjunctions 

» iht force of which is, to state an 

t. to imply that some one of the cat^;o- 
ted must be true : e. g. " eithn A is 
not be a true proposition unless one 
rs df it be true, 
hand, one of the members may be true, 
have no such natural connexion tOr 
jt their being proposed as an altenm- 

, &itain is an island, or a triangle is a 

Mk a proposition would rather be called 

dl these &ll«cief do really amount to Um iili«dne' 
IrteMi. 8e6^9.Cli.iii. 
It 
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citon caOoquUj vtlerai k • 




of 

gMtoi to ke idba) yvMi Mij infiBrlkrt lb 

, cr (if aefcnl) JMK one of Ae vsBMm 
£. CI *«Eitfaer the wodd is HmmI,* 
or die wod: of am imdligBiftM^i; 
■f ■■ nin iliinLiw ihi wiMJ^ of cliaiioe»tlicRfaiift* 
IbivoikofniBldli^BBtbaiig.'' ^hiavOtawpk^ 
■i—Mii_ ■iiliiwii. m m lali i , Mitisiiathcrflfriif mi 
MMBor; IhMoJMo it is cither antnnm or wnB^ 
SlkBrAiBBkOrCisD; kiitAisBot B»thmfaii€ 
ioIX 

ObMTVo* tfttt in tiKse exuDpleB (on w<dl as in W^ 
otfcsw) it is i»pliod not only that ant of the an mWi 
(the ritfgfifiril propositions) must be true, but iM 
«n/jr one can be true ; so that, in sach cases, if one di 
■ore memberB be affirmed, ihe rest may be denui; 
EjoBhaam [the membeis may then be called ezflfs- 
tt^joMiiTM. sive .*] e. g. «« It is summer, therefore it is 
Mither spring, autumn, nor winter ;" «' either A is B, 
or C IS D; hut A is B,theie{oreC is not D." But to 
is by no means universally the' case; e. g. «• Viitie 
tends touocure us either the esteem of mankind, or Ai 
arour of God r here both membeis are true, and «»• 
saquentJy from one being affirmed we are not authoiizfld 
to deny the other. Of coui« we are left to conjectoie 
ui each oso, frwn the context, whether it is meant to 
t^ implied that the memhefs are or are not «« exclusive.* 
INttaaeiiT* ^^ ^^ evident that a disjunctiye syllodsBi 
•*K«Wt to may easdy be reduced to a condUiowU.hy 
puuoao. taking as an antecedent the eoiUradidorji 
* one or more of the members: e. g. if it is not spii*< 
' %Qinmer» it is either autumn or winter, Uc 
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his to be obeenred of hypothetical [com- «--,<ai,^ 
poand] propositions, whether conditional ed ^^^^ 
cr disjonctiye, that they are always of- tton aiwaji 
fmatiVf.- i. «. it is always affirmed, not •^^^^^ 
denied, that the connexion between tike several catego- 
rical members, denoted, respectiyely, by the conjunctions 
employed, does exist Accordingly, the eantradietion 
of any hypothetical proposition is not made by a hypo 
Attieal. If I assert tiiat " if A is B, C is D," you might 
deny that, by saying ** it does not follow that if A is B, 
C must be D ;" or m some such expression. So the 
contradicticm of this, " either A is B or C is D," would 
be by two eat^gorieal negatiyes ; " neither is A, B, nor 
is C, D :" or, it is poMsible that neither A is B, nor C, D. 
The conjunctions "neither** and ''nor," itdiouldbe 
obaeryed, do not correspond in their nature with 
•< either '* and '* or ;" since these last are diijunctiye 
which the others are not 

Ifie D^emmat 

§ 5 . Is a complex kind of conditional syllogism. The 
■ooount usually giyen of the dilemma in logical treatises 
is singularly perolexed and unscientific And it is re- 
narkable that all the rules they usually giye respecting 
It, and the faults against which they caution us, relate 
exelosiTely to the subject-matter: as if one were to lay 
down as rules respeetmg a syUogism in Barbara, '* Ist. 
Care must be taken that the mayor premiss be true: 
Sdly that the minor premiss be true !" 

Most, if not all, writers on this point either omit to 
teU us whether the dilemma is a kind of conditionals or 
cdf disjunttive argument ; or else refer it to the latter class. 
on account of itshaying one disjunctive premiss ; though 
it clearly belongs to the class of conditionals. 

1st If you have in the major premiss several anteet' 
dents all with the same eonseauent, then, these antece- 
dmttt being (in the minor) diijunetively granted (». f . 
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it being gf-.«i .h« ^on,.o„, ?f *am is tn.e^ fte»« 

• ^mple conslruelive syllogiam: e. ^. U ^'=^^-^."S: 
aiid if X is Y, C is Di but either A is B, or *" *■ 
S^dore C iV D. "If .he bl^« '« i.^v^ha^ "^ 
aeaireB, they wilt be perfectly content: so they wi«^ 
thfirdes^riarefuUvgratifiedibnteithertheyyiUlBW 
fo Sro^-ve^hem fully gmlified ; therefor, tbg 
wiUbe pe-fectly content." Noie. m thm case. IheWo 
-Tin conditionals which make up the n«of 
rtMs <S'. premiss maybe uniled into one nropMiUOD 
iMBBiB. U means of the word "vhxtherf e- g 

■' whether the blest, Stc. have no desires, or have lh» 
desires gratified, they wiU be content." -^ 

2d But if the seucrui anltcedenU w* 
^51" "SI: each a<i./e™n( coKi^-fMnl, then theM«- 
Ismmii. cedents, being, as before, disjunctlMT 

granled.* you can orJy disJr^nUMyinier «ie mi*; 
aaeniB ■ t e if A is B, C is D ; and if X iB Y, E is». 
Eut cither A is B, or X is Y; therefore either C isD,« 
E is F- "If jEschines joined in the public rejoiciiig*. 
he is inconsistent ; if he did not, he is unpatriotic; but 
he eitiier JMUed, or not: therefore he is either inconM 
lent or unpatriotic."" This case, as well as the foie- 

In the ckslnictive form, whether you 
tfcBtfnT^noi h*ve one antecedent with several const- 
pnpgrir di- quentfi, or several aniecedenta, either witk 
icmiiiu. g^g^ Qj with several consequents; in all 

these cases, if you deny the vihoie of the consequent, « 
consequents, you may in the conclusion deny the wfcofe 
of the antecedent or antecedents : e. g, " If the wotU 
were eternal, the most useful arts, such as printing, be. 
would be of unknown antiquity : and on the same sof* 
posilion.there would berecordslongpriorlo the Mosaic; 
and likewise the sea and land, in all jiartsof the globe, 
Aight be expected to maintain the same reJative uti^ 
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tjomi now as formerly: but none of these is the fact: 
tiierefore the world is not eternal." Again, **If the 
"^orld existed from eternity, there would be records prior 
to the Mosaic ; and if it were produced by chance, it 
'vrould not bear marks of design : there are no records 
piior to the Mosaic : and the world does bear marks of 
devgn : therefore it neither existed from eternity, nor is 
tho work of chance." These are sometimes called 
<iilemmas, but hardly differ from simple conditional 
syllogisms, two or more being expressed together. 

Nor is the case different if you have one antecedent 
"vrith several consequents, which consequents you dis- 
functivdy deny ; for that comes to the same tning as 
nfhally denying them ; since if they be not all true, the 
one antecedent must equally fall to the ground ; and the 
syllogism will be eqiuilly simple : e. g. " If we admit 
the popular objections against Political Economy, we 
must admit that it tends to an excessive increase of 
wc^th ; and also, that it tends to impoverishment: but 
it cannot do both of these ; (t. e. either not the one, or 
not the other) therefore we cannot admit the popular 
objections," &c. ; which is evidently a simple destruc- 
tive. 

The true dilemma is, *'a conditional syllogism vnth 
tiveral* antecedents in the major, and a disjunctive mi* 
nor ;" hence, 

3d. That is most properly called a (fe- 
ftmcriwdifeiwwa, which has (like the con- ^^SwT* 
fllroctive ones) 3.disjunctive minor premiss; 
i e» when you have several antecedents with each a 
di&rent consequent; which consequents (instead of 
wholly denying them, as in the case lately mentioned) 
you dSsjunctivdu deny : and thence in the conclusion, 
deny disjunctively the antecedents ; e, g. if A is B, C is 
D; and if X is Y, E is F ; but eitherC is not D, or Eis 

• The name dilemma implies preciselj two antecedoits; and 
hence it ii common to speak of " the horns of a dilemma }*' but 
It la eridegot there may be either two or more 
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ht k wf^tfriotic'* NmT 
of thenuMT pceiiuaes If 
Sit ke ooaU not ^mjbotk; mif 
W WMt «teit OM or the other of the cond* 
i; far whift a iiiwii is eB^pkojred, it is suppoHi- 
db«t i9eir Mt of ^ utccedents must be true (or, tt 
the ^MfeKCti^ kiad» ««t OMtOi ^ ctHiaequents fibft,) 
tethM wcMBottattdbdkof themisso; andtbisis 
:h» KttiOtt why ^ vgument is stated in the fonn of • 

^^MM«aM« it HAT hiyy Ami httk utecedmls jnty 
b< truev «i»t th«i lie aeT be awaie of this; and yet 
ihiH* SMV be «ui aih w yi t e|i» in stating (either sepaimtely 
« v\M^i«NMttyi bc4h anpiueais* eren when each proves 
the same tiwicimK>a% k» as not to deriTe anj additic»al 
sxmifcraamiyri fioni the other: — still, 1 say, it maysome- 
WttNML WadivtiMibW ti> :i>tate both, because, of two propo* 
MiHMi* »yi«jy ti«e« one man may deny or be ignoiant 
^ •^ .^vu^x whde he »iHut» the c»tner ; and another man 

r^viM >nW ^M ^Mi imL it nay easily he seen tint 
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■11 dilemmas are in fact conditional n^ogisms ; and that 
difljanctiye Ryllogisms may also be reduced to the form 
of conditionals ; but as it has been remarked, that all 
reasoning whatever may ultimately be brought to the 
one test of Aristotle's "dictum/' it remains to show 
bow a conditional syllogism may be thrown into such 
a form, that that test will at once apply to it ; and this 
is called the 

Reduction af Hypotheticak.* 

§ 6. For this purpose we must consider every con- 
ditional proposition as a universal-affirmative categori- 
cal proposition, of which the terms are entire proposi- 

* Aldrich has stated, somewhat rashly, that Aristotle utterly de 
apised hypothetical syllogisms, and thence made no mention of 
them, we cannot, however, considering how laige a portion of his 
^irorks is lost, draw any conclusion from the mere absence of a trea- 
tise on this branch, in the portion which has come down to us. 

.Aldrich observes, that no hypothetical argument is yaiid which 
cannot be reduced to a categorical form ; and this ia evidently 
wreeable to what has been said at the beginning of Chap. iii. ; but 
then he has unfortunately omitted to teach us kow to reduce hypo 
theticals to this form ; except in the case where the antecedent and 
consequent chance to have each the tmme subject ; in which case, 
-he tells us to take the minor premiss and conclusion as an Enthy 
memo, and fill that up categorically; e. g. " If Cesar was a tyrant, 
he deerved death : ne was a tyrant, therefore he deserved death ;" 
which may easily be reduced to a categorical lorm, by taking as a 
ais\ior premiss, " all tyrants deserve death.** But when (as is often 
the case) the antecedent and consequent have not each the same 
sul^t, (as in the very example he gives, " if A is B, C is D.'J he 
gires XK> rule for reducing such a syllogism as has a premiss oi this 
kind J and indeed leads us to suppose that it is to be r^ected as in- 
valid, though he has Just before demonstrated its validity. 

And this is likely to have been one among the various causes 
which occasion many learners to regard the whole system of Logic 
as a string of idle reveries, having nothing true, substantial, or 
practically useful in it ; but of the same character witb the dream* 
ot Alchymy, Demonology, and Judicial- Astrology. Such a mis* 
take is surely the less inexcusable in a learner, when his master 
first demonstrates the validity of a certain argument, and then tells 
him that after all it is good for nothing ; {prorrus repiLdian^um.) 

In the late editions of Aldrich's Logic, all that he says of the re- 
daction of hypotheticals is omitted ; which certainly would have 
been an improvement, if a more correct one had been subfftitated ; 
but aa it if, there is a complete hiatus in the system. 
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_, Jhe ene [crimoaitiMi] d A bvK B^ 
MedXboagY.* ABitheii. tony (winter 
■wi/iail the coMcI«woii.6f •copgtinclifB coi^wi" 
aL gjliofiiM) '•A is B; and tbnrioie X » l»7 » 
mihrakiit to wyrinc, " tbe preflent [or the w^N9 
CMewacaseol A EeingB: theieidiethisisacaiea 
XbetogY." Agm.toMiy, **if LooisisagoodlnKi 
FiBoee is likely to prosper," is equivalait to >i7^ 
•« Hm cms of Louis bem; a good king, is a ^« 
Fiaace being liksly to pro^^:" andif itbegraiiMil 
a Minor premiss to the conditional syllqgifln* 1m 
" Louis is-a good king;" that is Maiyalent to sayii^ 
••the present case is me case of Loois being a am 
king f from "which 70a will draw a condosion in BfHf 
hara» (vis, « the present case is a case of Fiance beiig 
ilkelv to prosper,") exactly equivalent to the origii* 
oonolusion of toe conditional syllogism: viz. ** ¥iam 
Is likely to prosper.** As the constructive conditiosii 
may thun bo reduced to Barbara, so may the destmctivei 
in liko uituiuor. to CelareiU i e. ^. " If the Stoics an 
right* \v^\\v \n iu> ovil : but pain is an evil ; therefore 
the StoioH are not right ;** is equivalent to — ** The case 
\>i the St\\ic3^ lH>in)t ris^t, is the case of pain being so 
»vii i the (mNM'Ut ca^^is not the case of pain being no 
extl i tUere(\^rx> the piwent case is not the case of tbe 
^N«Hvt Ki,i„jf rt<htv" Thi* is Cxmesfres, which, of 
V\^»w\ i> c«ci!M*»>' ivuuvW tK> C4iar€tki, t>, if vou will 
«U WMuttiuvv*) ^tyvU'^et^iiwt nuiy be Kduced to 'JBarhmmj 
^> vNv^M^sK^t(\^(he<uV^l«5 0i>n$(raciive: which may be 
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toim may in some cases be sabstitated. E, G. in the 
example above, it may be convenient to take " true" 
for one of the terms ; '* that pain is no evil is not true ; 
that pain is no evil is asserted by the Stoics; therefore 
something asserted by the Stoics is not true.*' Some- 
times again it may be better to unfold the argument in- 
to two syllogisms : e. g. in a former example ; first, 
** Louis is a good king : thegovemor of France is Louis ; 
therefore the governor of Jmmce is a good king.*' And 
then, second, *• every country governed by a good king 
is likely to prosper," &c. 

A dUemma may of course (see § 5,) be reduced into 
two or more categorical syllogisms. 

When the antecedent and consequent of a conditional 
liave each the same subject, you may sometimes reduce 
the conditional by merely substituting a categorical ma- 
jor-premiss for the conditional one : e. g. instead of " if 
CsBsar was a tyrant, he deserved death ,* he was a tyrant, 
therefore he deserved death ;" you may put for a major, 
** all tyrants deserve death f &c But it is of no great 
consequence, whether hypotheticals are reduced in the 
most neat and conos^ manner of not; since it is not in- 
tended that they should be reduced to categoricals, in 
ordinary practice, as the readiest way of trpng their va- 
lidity, (their own rules being quite sufficient for that pur- 
pose ;) but only that we should be able, if required, to sub- 
ject any argument whatever to the test of Aristotle's dic- 
tum, in order to show that all reasoning turns upon one 
simple principle. 

0/ Enthymeme, Sorites, ^c. 

§ 7. There are various abridged forms of argument 
which may be easily expanded into regular Enthymeme. 
syllogisms; such as 1st. The Enthymeme,* 

♦ The word Enthymeme is employed in a difl'erent sense from 
fhit, by Aristotle, in Rhet. B. i. 8e e Elenuntt of Rhdto^'r. Part I 
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pKipoflitbaA of tin Sorites ; as may be seen by the ez- 
uiple. The reader will perceive also by examination 
f, of that example, and by framing others, that the first 
piopositioii in the Sorites is the only minor premiss 
thitf is expressed ; when the whole is resolved into dis- 
tnct syllogisms, each conclusion becomes the minor 
iwiniss of the succeeding syllogism. Hence in a So* 
r^x Qte, the first proposition, and that alone, of all the 
jH pnaiaes, may be particular ; because in the first fagan 
me minor may be particular, but not the major; (see 
__M. du^^ ^i. § 4.) and all the other propositions, prior to 
dte conclusion are major premises. It is also evident 
tibt diere may be, in a Sorites, one, and only one, neg- 
tiive premiss, viz, the last : for if any of the others 
wiere negative, the result would be that one of the syl- 
logisms of the Sorites would have a negative minor 
iB^emiss ; which is (in the 1st fig.) incompatible with 
ckMTectness. See chap. iii. § 4. 
^ T o the Sorites the «* dictum** foimerly AppHcationoC 
^ fimted of may be applied, with one small the dictain to 
.^ addition, which is self-evident « What- ^ Soritet. 
di gygJT is affirmed or denied of a whole class, may be af- 
^$ liraied or denied of whatever is comprehended m [any 
^ dmam that is tohoUy comprehended m] that class." 
4 ^I^ia sentence, omitting the portion enclosed in brackets* 
«f yon will recognise as the << dictum" originally laid 
d oo wn : and the words in brackets supply that extension 
f of it wiiich makes it applicable to a " Sorites," of what- 
f S^*'' length ; since it is manifest that that clause might 
' ■•• enlarged as far as you will, into " a class that is 
'^^^Qlly comprehended in a class, which again is wholly 
^'^■'^P'^hended in another class, &c. 

-A. string of conditional syllogisms* may 
in J2k:e manner be abridged into a Sorites; ?iS^4"*^ 
••«" if A:sB.CisD;if CisD.EisF;^""*""' 

U«nce it ia evident how injudicious an arrangement has beaa 
^^ t>y former writers on Logi& who have treated of the Soritw 
Ltliyiaeine before they ent^Ad on the sul^t of Hypotheti 
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Id. There are various other abbrevia- ... .^^ 
(ioos commonly used, which are so obvi- 
ou as hardly to call for explanation : as where one of 
the premises of a syllogism is itself the conclusion of 
an Enthymeme, which is expressed at the same time; 
c g. ** All useful studies deserve encouragement ; Lo- 
gic is such (jsince it helps us to reason aecuratdy) there- 
mt it deserves encouragement ;" here the minor pre- 
tties is what is called an Enthymematic sentence* 

And it may be added, that such a sen- i^jj^^, g^g. 
tence will sometimes be in the form, not of getting sign- 
« proposition, but of an exdamation — a ™8o*»- 

rion — or a command ; and yet wiU be such as ren- 
to suggest to the mind a proposition. 

For instance, in some of tne examples lately ^ven, 
QDe might say (in place of one of the propositions) 
•• Choose which you will of these two suppositions ;" 
m " Who can doubt that so and so follows.^ 

The message to Pilate from his wife i furnishes an 
instance of a single word {"just ") suggesting a major- 
premiss, while the conclusion is stated in the form of 
an exhorUUion .* '* Have thou nothing to do with that 
nut man" And the succeeding sentence must have 
oeen designed to convey a hint of arguments for the 
proof of each of the premises on which that conclusion 
rested. 

And here it may be observed, that the usual practice 
of selecting for examples, in Logical treatises, such ar- 
gnments as haordly even an ignorant clown, or a child, 
would need to state at full length, and which the slight- 
est hdnt would sufficiently suggest to any one, has con- 
tributed to the prevailing mis^e of supposing that syl- 



to foster the prevailing error of considering syllogism M Q 

fmiieular kind of argument, than the inaccuracy just noticed 
wUch appears in all or most of the logical works extant. See Di$ 
attiation on the Province of Retuoning, Ch. i. 

• The arUeeederU in that minor premiss (t. e. that which fMkn i 
BnlhTmematic) is called by Aristotle the prosyllogftm. 

t Matt. nvii. lo. 



M2 fluaasKTsoruoQiD. 



iQgisms, uxuTenaUy, are mere triffiu^ tb»tettlMUli 
• ^t A arguments are, sabetantiaUy, mfikmttm, 
H^^^"^' b^ oreilooked. Jt ii iforth mmMm 
OM nan may howerer in this place, that llnfiiidMMi^ 
itl^^aS^ one advances, in inteUectoal 
genenuly, or in any partieuiar < 
ha will hayelefls and less need (not, of wtg 
altc^etluNT, hat) ofsuc^aignmentsasareneedfalte^ 



beginner. To this last, many propositions may iMMAtD 
he proved at full length, which, toone fmther aavwrnd, 
require only to have ^e proo^ hinted at, and 
one still more advanced, need merely to be 
Impositions, or ultimately, not even tkatf ~ 
dentiy suggested to the mind by ^e mere 
OMol the tenns. And hence the j^povnrtiial 
lion, that " a word is enough to the wise.^ "V-^; 
It is evident that you may, for tovity, SM|MM|i^ 
substitute f cnr any term an equivalii^ s as * *• »> 
IB an example above, <' ft** lor ^ Logio^ **muk/^§eK 
•*m. useful study,*' &c The doctrine of ooafMiltti» 
laid down in the second chapter, furnishes ua»^«Ml- 
valent propositions, since each is equivalent tTT'rttilli 
tive converse. The division of nouns also (for «IMl 
see chap, v.) supplies many equivalents; s. r. if - A^ is 
the genus of B, B must be a species of A : if A k-4ie 
cause of B, B must be the effect of A, &c ■ . 

SrQogitmi ^th. And many syllogisms, ishUk «l 
•niftientty first sight app^ &uilty, will ofMI Im 
incorrect found, on examination to eontam 



teasoning, and consequently, to be reducible to m MMi^ 
iar form ; e. g. when you have, apparently, nmamt 
premises, it may happen, that by considering cma oFlllMi 
as affirmative t (see Chap. ii. § 4,) the syllogism wfllbt 
regular: «. g. '* no man is happy who is not mUtfUt 
no tyrant is secure ; therefore no tyrant is nappj,** lia 
syllogism in Celarent. If this experiment be tn«d'OM« 
syllcMB;i8m which has reo//^ negative praiiiaes»tiha.oaf 
ly e£et wiU be to change that ]mt into anoihitt'iifc 
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of tenns, or (which is substantially the same) 
aa andistribnted middle ; e, g. "nn enslaved people is 
nol happy •*" the English are not enslaved ; therefore 
thiqr are happy :*' if <* enslaved " be regard^ as one of 
Uie terms, and " not enslaved " as another, there will 
mnifestly be four. Hence one may see how yery lit- 
Je difference there is in reality between the different 
faults which are enumerated. 

Sometimes there will appear to be too many terms ; 
and yet there will be no fault in the reasoning, only an 
irregularity in the expression : e. g. " no irrational 
agent could produce a work which manifests design ; 
the universe is a work which manifests desien ; there- 
fore no irrational agent could have produced the uni- 
verse." Strictly sp^J^ing, this syllogism has five terms ; 
but if you look to the meaning, you will see that in the 
first premiss (considering it as apart of this argument) 
it is not properly, "an irrational agent" that you are 
speaking of, and of which ]^ou pr^icate that it could 
not produce a work manifesting design ; but rather it is 
this " work,'* &c„ of which you are speaking;, and of 
which it is predicated that it could not be produced by 
ao irrational affent ; if, then, you state the propositions 
in that form, tne syllogism will be perfectly regular. 
(See above, § 1.) 

Thus, such a syllogism as this, " every true patriot 
ia disinterested; few men are disinterested; therefore 
few men are true patriots ;*' might appear at first sight 
to be in the second figure, and faulty ; whereas it is 
Barbara, with the premises transposed : for you do not 
really predicate of " few men," that they are " disin- 
terested," but of " disirUerested persons,** that they are 
** few." Again, " none but candid men are good rea- 
floners ; few infidels are candid ; few infidels are good 
reasoners." In this it will be most convenient to con- 
sider the major-premiss as being, " all good reasoners 
are candid," (which of course is precisely equipollent 
to its iUatfva eoixftne by negation ;) and the minor- 
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pioniflB and conoliunon mayulikt 
expressed thus — *' most infidels an not cubdid ; 
fore most infidels are not good teaaonen:" idUdl 
i^^olar syllogism in CamatrM.* (k, if foai woa* ~ 
it in the first figure, thns : <* those who an not 
^or uncandid] are not good reasoners : most iafic 
tot candid; most infidels are not good naaoiMBb^' Ji 






Chapc V «'» 

SUFPLEMENT TO CSAP. L ' {£« 

ITkU avffkmtnt aay U studied nUmr irfan ¥t ^Im tkt ff\pMi||| . 

thru C&apf<r«.j 

UniTooal, § 1- "I^ usual diyisions of 

Equhrooal, into umvocol, equtvocol, and 
^'*''«°~*- fous, and into nouns of the firi 1 
aecond inierdton, are not, strictly speaking, dmsi 
wonfo, but diyisions of the manner of employing \ 
the same word may be employed either umTc. 
CM^uivocally, or analogously ; either in ti^e first-ii 
tion, or in the second. The ordinary logical trea 
often occasion great perplexity to the learner, h}[i^ 
noticing this circumstance, but rather leading hiA lb 
suppose the contrary. (See Book III. § 8.) Somb ol 
those other divisions of nouns, which are the most 6 ^ 
monly in use, though not appropriately and exchuii 
belonging to the Logical system — ^t. e. to the theojfjjL 
reasoning — ^it may be worm while briefly to notiev ft 
this place. * ? 

Let it be observed, then, that a term expresses ftiii 
yiew we take of an object. And its being viewed 'at 
an object, t. e. as one, or again as several, depends tt 

* The reader is to observe that the term employed as tfaa ntUMP 
of the roinor-i^remiss, and of the conclusion, is " most-inSdeli? ht 
isnottofupposethat "most** iiasigaofdistribiitioiij ItiiaNi* 
i^a ooapaudioui esfraetiDB iior " the gnator yart •i" . ., ki-j 
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oar arbitrary choice ; e. g. we may consider a ** troop 
of eavalry ** as one object ; or we may make any single 
"horse with its rider," or any ** separate man'* or 
horse, or any limb of either, the subject of our thoughie 
1. When then any one object is considered accordmj^ 
to Its actual existence, as numerically one, sinseular and 
the name denoting it is called singular ; common terms 
aa, " this tree," the " city of London," &c When it 
13 considered as to its nature and character only, as 
being of such a descnption as might equally apply to 
other single objects, the inadequate or incomplete view 
(flee B. I. § 3, and § 6.) thus taken of an individual, is 
expressed by a common term ; as " tree," " city,'* " min- 
ifiter-of-state." 

2. When any object is considered as a part of a 
vhole, viewed in reference to the whole or Absolute and 
k> another part, of a more complex object relative, 
of thought, the name expressing this view is called re* 
ktive: and to relative term is opposed absolute; as 
denoting an object considered as a whole, and without 
reference to any thing of which it is a part, or to any 
other part distinguished from'it Thus, *< father," and 
* son," " rider," " commander," &c. are relatives; being 

regarded, each as a part of the comi)lex objects, father- 
and-son, &c. ; the same object designated absolutely^ 
would be termed a man, living-being, &c. 

Nouns are correlative to each other, ^ i^nye 
which denote objects related to each other, 
and viewed as to that relation. Thus, though a kin^ is 
a ruler of men, ** king " and " man " are not correlative, 
but " king " and subject , are. 

3. When there are two views which compatible 
cannot be taken of one single object at the and opposite. 
same time, the terms expressing these views are said to 
be opposite t or inconsistent [repugnantia ;] as, " black," 
and " white ;" when both may be taken of the same 
object at the same time, they are called consistent, or 
ccmpaHble tconvenientia;] as '< white," and ** cold." 

12 
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is applied in reference to, and by virtue of, its 
io^tiiat. attribute. An abstract-common-term, being 
the name of an attribute-itself — as " human-nature," 
tran^arity," "holiness," — is "absolute" [non con- 
ttXatiTe] except ^^here there is an attribute q^ an at* 
tribote implied in the term ; as the term " fear " e, g. may 
be considered as implying some hope of escape ; with- 
oat which the apprehension of evil would be called 
"despair." 

It js to be observed that many a term is employed — 
aad, to a certain degree, correctly employed, i. e. not 
Kaapplied — by persons who do not clearly and fully 
tike in its signincation ; — ^who do not know, or do not 
btiog before their minds, exactly what is implied [con- 
noted] by it. E. G. a child learns to apply the term 
" money " to the bits of metal he sees pass from hand 
to hand, long before he has any clear notion (which 
some never ndly attain) of what it is that constitutes 
** money," and is imj^ied [connoted] by the term. So 
ilflo it is conceivable that a person might, under certain 
circumstances, know perfectly what individuals are 
aldermen, senators, &c. while ne had but a very vague 
and imperfect notion of the office which such a term 
implies. And such 21. familiarity as this with any term, 
(together with one's being able to comprehend processes 
of reasoning in which it occurs) tends to conceal from 
men their imperfect apprehension of its signification, 
and thus often leads to confusion of thought, and error 
(See B. iv. ch. iv. § 2. 

6. A term which denotes a certain view Poaitive, pri- 
of an object as being actually taken of it, JJ*^^^^ *^ 
is called positive: as, " speech" "a man ^^^^ ^*' 
tpeaking .*" a term denoting that this view might con 
ceivably be taken of the object, but is not, is privative 
as " dumbnesSy" a " man silent,'' &c.* That which 

• Manj privative epithets are such that by a little ingenuity the 
nplioatioii of them may be represented as an absurdity. Thug, 
wUUB*t x«mark (introduced in this treatise) that a jestls gencrallv 
a moek-fallacy. i. e. a fallacy not designed to deceive, Imt so pal- 
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Cwtndietory between terms exists between any two 
PoftuHon of which diflfer only in respectively wanting 

""• and having the particle not [either express- 

ly, or in sense) attached to them ; as, ** organized," and 
"not organized; "corporeal," and incorporeal." Foi 
flot only is it impossible for both these views to be taken 
at once of the same thing, but also it is impossible bu* 
that one or other should be applicable to every object ; as 
there is nothing that can be both, so there is nothmg that 
can be neither. Every thing that can be even conceived 
most be either *• Caesar," or " not Caesar ;" — either ** cor- 
poreal," or " incorporeal." And in this way a complete 
twofold division may be made of any subject, being cer- 
tain (as the expression is) te exhaust it. And the re- 
petition of this process, so as to carry on a subdivision 
as far as there is occasion, is thence called by Logicians 
« Abscissio infiniti ;" i. e. the repeated cutting off of that 
which the object to be examined is not ; e. g. 1. This 
disorder either is or is is not, a dropsy ; and for this or 
that reason, it is not ; 2. any other disease either is or is 
not, gout ; this is not ; then, 3. It either is or is not, con- 
gumption, &C." This procedure is very common in Ar- 
iBtotle's works. (See B. ii. ch. 3. § 4.) 

Such terms may be said to be in contradictory-oppo- 
sition to each other. 

On the other hand, contrary terms, i. e. 

^^^^ those which, coming under some one class, 
are the most different of all that belong to 
that cla^, as " wise" and " foolish" both denoting men- 
' tal habits, are opposed, but in a difierent manner : for 
though both cannot be applied to the same object, there 
may be other objects to which neither can be applied ; no- 
tibiing can be at once both " wise" and *• foolish ;" but a 
stone cannot be either. 

§ 2. The notions expressed by common-terms, wc 
are enabled (as has been remarked in the analytical 
outline) to form, by the faculty of abstraction : for by 
it, in contemplating any object (or objects,) we can at- 
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tsaenee, which k called the species ; or a part of their 

essence {viz. either the material part, which 

is called the Crenus, or the formal and dis* ^^^^*- 

tingwshing part which is called Differen- Differoaua 

tta^ or in common discoarse, ckaracteri^ic) 

or something ^'oin«/ to the essence; whether necessarily 

(i. c to the whole species, or, in other words, umver- 

taUy, to every individual of it,) which is called a 

fropertyi oi contingently (i. e. to some^ Property. 

individuals only of the species,) which is Occident 

Ui accident. 



Every predicable expresses either 



I 



The wkoU essence 
of its subject : 
v£r. s Species. 



or part of its 
essence 
I 

Genus— Difference 



er soTsething 
joined to its 
essence. 



Property 

I 



Acoideat 



miTersal 
but not 
peculiar 



[peonliar 

i)utnot 

universal]* 



noiyersal 
and pe- 
culJAr 



inseparable— -^epaiabiei 



Of these predicahles, genus and species are commonly 
■aid, in the language of logicians, to be predicated in 
quid; (r<) t. e. to answer to the question, ** what?^ 
aa, •< what is Caesar .^' Answer, « a man ;" " what ia 
a man ?" Answer, <* an aninuil ;" difference, in '* quale 
quid ,-" (irotov rt) property and accident in qwde (Trotov.) 

It is evident from what has been said, oenas and 
that the genus and dijOference put together species, each, a 
make up the species. E, G. « rational » ^^f/ens^eJf* 
and " animal " constitute " man ;" so that, 
m reality, the species contains the genus [z. e. impliei 

See below, ^ 4. 
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tan express ;" — the " nearest approach to the whole 

essence of the individual that any term (not synony- 

BKWswith the subject) can denote." No predicate can 
wpress, strictly, the whole essence of its subject, unless 
it be merely another name, oi the very same import, 
and co-extensive with it ; as " Capsar was the conqueror 
}f Pompey." 

But when logicians speak of species as a ** whole,*' 
Ais is, properly, in reference to the genus and the dif- 
ference; each of which denotes a " part" of that spe- 
cies which we constitute by joining those two together 
Bat then, it should be remembered that a species is not 
'ti predicable in respect of its genus and difference (since 
it cannot be predicated of them) but only in respect of 
the individuals, or lower species, of whicn it can he pre- 
dicated. 

§ 4. A species then, it is plain, when predicated of 
individuals, stands in ihe same relation to sabalteni 
them, as the genus to the species ; and genua and ipe- 
when predicated of other (lower) species, "®'* 
it is then, in respect of these, a genus, while it is a spe- 
eies in respect of a higher genus; as "quadruped," 
which is a species of " animal," is a ^enus in respect 
of ** horse;" which latter again may be predicated of 
Bucephalus and of other individuals. Such a term is 
called a subaltern species or genus ; being each, in re 
spect of different other terms, respectively. 

A genus that is not considered as a species of any- 
thing, is called summum (the highest) ge- Highest 
nos ; a species that is not considered as a pim» and 
genus of any thing— t. e. is regarded as ^^•'^ "P*^*** 
containing under it only individuals — is called infima 
(the lowest) species. 

When I say of a magnet, that it is " a kind of iron- 
wc," that is called its ^roximttm-genus, because it is 
ihe closest [or lowest] genus that is predicated of it 
•• mineral" is its more remote genus. 

When I say that the differentia of a magnet s it* 
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Specific dif- " attracting iron^* and that its property 
ference and is *« polarity" these are called respectively 
property. a specific ditfereace aiid property ; hecausB 
magnet is (I have supposed) an iVi/i ma species [t. e. oni^ 
a species.] 

When I say that the differentia of iron ore is its 
" containing iron" and its property, ** being attracUd 
Oenerio by tlie magnet" these are called respec- 
dUTerence and tively, a generic difference and property» 
property. because " iron-ore " is 9^ subaltern species 
or genus ; being both the genus of magnet^ and a ip^ 
cies of mineral. 

It should be observed here, that when logicians speak 
of property and accident as predicables expressing, not 
the essence or part of the essence of a subject, but sonuH 
thing united to the essence, this must be understood as 
having reference not to the nature of things as they are 
in themselves, but to our conceptions of them. ** P6- 
larity " for instance is as much a part of the real natum 
of tne substance we call " magnet," as its ** attraction 
of iron ;" and again, a certain shape, colour, or specific 
gravity, as much belongs in reality to those magneU 
which are of tluit description, as eitner polarity, or at- 
traction. But our modes of conceiving, and of express- 
ing our conceptions, have reference to the relations in 
which objects stand to our own minds; and are in- 
fluenced in each instance by the particular end toe hav^ 
in view. That, accordingly, is accounted a part of the 
essence of any thing, which is essential to the notum 
of it formed in our minds. Thus, if we have annexed 
such a notion to the term, man, that " rationality ** 
stands prominent in our minds, in distinguishing man 
from other animals, we call this, tJie " difference," and 
a part of the " essence " of the term man ; thonsh 
" risibility '* be an attribute which does not less reaBy 
belong to man. So, \h%primary and prominent distine* 
tion in our minds of a triangle from other plane recti- 
lineal figures, is its having three sides ; though the 
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tquL'ty of its three angles to two right angles, be, in 
Kali^, no less essential to a triangle. But that this 
last is the fact, is demonstrated to the learner not till 
kmg after he is supposed to have become familiar with 
the notion of a triangle. 

Hence, in different sciences or arts, different attributes 
ire Axed on, as essentially characterizing each species, 
looordin? as this or that is the most important in refer- 
ence to the matter we are engaged in. In Navigation, 
for instance, the polarity of the magnet is the essential 
quality; since if there could beany other substance 
which could possess this, withont attracting iron, it 
would answer the same purpose ; but to those manu* 
£ictnrers who employ magnets for the purpose of more 
expeditiously picking up small bits of iron, and for 
ahielding their faces ^om the noxious steel-dust, in the 
grinding of needles, the attracting power of the mag- 
net is the essential point 

Under the head of property, logicians have enume- 
lated, as may be seen in the preceding table, not only 
each as are strictly called properties, as belonging each 
to the whole species of wnich it is predicated, and to 
that alone, but also, such as belong to the whole species, 
and to others besides ; in other words, properties which 
are universal, but not peculiar : as " to breathe air " 
belongs to every man ; but not to man alone ; and it is, 
therefore, strictly speaikin^, not so much a property oi 
the species, " man,*' as of the higher, (i e. more com- 
prehensive,) species, which is the genus of that, viz, 
of '* land-animal." And it is this that logicians mea& 
by g^nenc-property. 

Other properties, as some logiciann call 
them, are peculiar to a species, but do not J^S^ 
belong to the whole of it ; e. g. man alone 
can be a poet, but it is not every man that is so. These, 
however, are more commonly and more properly reck 
oned as accidents. 
Some have also added a fourth kind of property ; viz 
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that which is peculiar to a species, and helongs to emi^ 
individual of it, but not at every time. But this is, io 
fact, a contradiction ; since whatever does not alwaw 
belong to a species, does not bd ong to it nniverstdiy. 
Tt is through the ambiguity of words that they have 
fallen into this confusion of tuought; e. g. the exampK 
commonly given is, " homini canescere ;" " to hecoroe 
grey " being, they say, (though it is not) peculiar to 
man, and belonging to every individual, though not erf- 
ways, but only in old age, &c. Now, if by " canes- 
cere" he meant the very state of becoming grey, thin 
manifestly does not belong to every man : if again it be 
meant to signify the liability to become grey at some 
time or other, this does belong always to man. And 
the same in other instances. Indeed the very proprinin 
fixed on by Aldrich, " risibility," is nearly parallel to 
the above. Man is "always capable of laughing^ 
but he is not " capable of laughing always.** 
Accidcnu se. That is most properly Called an "aod- 
parabie and in- dent," which may be absent or present, 
separable. ^^le essence of the species continuing the 
same ; as, for a man to be " wcdking" or a *• nativB 
of Paris." Of these two examples, the former is what 
logicians call a separable accident, because it may be 
separated from the individual; {e. g. he may sit down ;) 
the latter is an inseparable accident, being not separa- 
ble from the individual, (z. e. he who is a native of 
Paris can never be otherwise ;) " from the individual " 
I say, because every accident must be separable nom 
the species, else it would be ?i property * 

This seems to me a clearer and more correct descrip- 

* In the Portuguese language there are two words, •' ser" and 
" estar," both answering to the English " to be ;** and foreignexs, 
f have been told, ate often much perplexed about the proper use of 
each. I soon found, however, that the rule is a logical one, eaiilv 
remembered ; •* estar " furnishes the copula when the predicate ii 
a scpm'able-accident, and " ser," ina^^ other cases. E. O. " Etttar ill 
Inghilterra" is '• to be in England j" '« Ser Inglez "is "to be aa 
EngUshman j" " Quem e ?*' " who is he ?" " Quern estahil" " who 
hitneret*' kc 
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tkm of the two kinds of accident than the one giren b]p 
Aldrich ; viz. that a separable-accident may be actually 
BcpaiaXed, and an inseparable, only in tkought, " ut 
Mantuanum esse, a Virgilio." For surely " to be the 
aatbor of the iBneid '* was another inseparable-accident 
of the same individual ; " to be a Roman citizen '* another ; 
and " to live in the days of Augustus " another ; now 
can we in thought separate all these things from the 
essence of that individual 7 To do so would be to form 
the idea of a different individual. We can indeed con- 
ceive a man, and one who might chance to bear the 
name of Virgil, without any of these accidents; but 
then it would plainly not be the same man. But Virgil, 
whether sitting or standing, &c. we regard as the same 
man ; the abstract notion which we have formed of that 
individual being unaltered by the absence or presence 
of these separable accidents. (See above, § 2.) 
Let it here be observed, that both the predicablet 

Smeral name " predicable," and each of relatively lo 
e classes of predicables, (viz. genus, caUed. 
species, &c.) are relative ; i. e, we cannot say what 
^edicable any term is, or whether it is any at all, unless 
It be specified of what it is to be predicated : e. ^. the 
term ** red " would be considered a genus , in relation to 
the terms " pink," " scarlet," &c. : it might be regarded 
as the differentia, in relation to " red rose ;" — as a 
property of " blood," — as an accident of " a house,*' 
&C. And in all cases accordingly, the difierences or 
properties of any Iq^er species will be accidents in 
reference to the class they come under. E. G. « mal- 
leaMlity" is an "accident" in reference to the term 
*• metal ;" but it is a " property " of gold and most other 
metals; as the absence of it — brittleness-*-is of anti- 
mony and arsenic, and several others, formerly called 
aemimetalS' 

Ajid universally, it is to be steadily kept A common- 
ill mind, that no « common-terms " have, ^^^ ^J* ^l 
as the names of individuals ["singular- real thins. 
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mom of ** stock ^ the naturalist, suitably to his purpose* 
classes them as *^ quadrupeds,** which term would 
include wolves, deer, &c., which to the fanner would 
be a most improper classification: the commissary, 
igain, would class them with com, cheese, fish, &c., as 
^^frovmon f* that which is most essential in one view, 
being subordinate in another. 

§ 5. An individual is so called because . . 

it is incapable of logical division ; which ^ ^^^ 
is a metaphorical expression, to signify « the distinct 
[t. e, separate] enumeration of several things signified 
by one common name." 

This operation is directly opposite to generalization, 
(which is performed by means of ** abstraction ;*') for 
as, in that, you lay aside the differences by whidi 
several things are distinguished, so as to call them all 
by one common name, so, in division, you add on the 
differences, so as to enumerate them by their several 
distinct names. Thus, ** mineral " is said to be divided 
into " stones, metals," &c ; and metals again into " gold, 
iron," &C. ; and these are called the parts [or members] 
of the division. 

«« Division," in its primary sense, means Logical di 
separating from each other (either actually , Tision, meta- 
or in enumeration) the parts of which gSied. ''' 
some really-existing single object consists : 
as when yoii divide " an animal " (that is, any single 
animal) into its several members; or again, into iti 
•• bones, muscles, nerves, blood-vessels," &c And so, 
with any single vegetable, &c. 

Now, each of the parts into which you thus " physi- 
cally" (as it is called) divide "an animal," is strictly 
•nd properly a " part," and is really less than the whole . 
for you could not say of a bone, for instance, or of a 
limb, that it is *' an animal." 

But when you " divide " — in the secondary sense of 
die word (or, as it is called, "metaphysically") — 
" animal," that is. the genus " animal," mto beast, bird, 
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fish, reptile, in^eel. Sic. each o( the parli [or "mein. 
bers"] IS metaplioricaUy called a "pari," and is, iii 
another sense, mors than the whole [liie genus] iWt* 
thus divided. For yon may say of a. bcont or bird tbU 
kUan " animal i" and the tenn "beast" iiD|iliesnat 
only the term " animal," but somelhiog more besidta; 
namely, whalever " difierence " tkaractiTizes " beaal," 
and Beparales it from " bird," " fish," Stc. 

And^EO also any singular- term [denoting one iuii- 
ridual] implies nnt only the whole of wbatisundersiDBtl 
by the species it belongs to, but also more; namely, 
wb^ver diBtinguisbes that single object from otheis of 
the lame species: aB"London" impbea all thai is de- 
noted by the tenn " city," andalso all that di5iiii!;uisba 
that individual-city. 

The " parts" [" membera"] in that fipiiaiive stiw 
with which weai« now occupied, ate each o(lhmh» 
bbiH the tuliolt, in another sense ; that is, of Itsa cm 
fTskeraivt aignilication. Thus, the sinxular-term "So- 
muius" embracing only an individual-king, is/oia 
(mn've than the species "King;" and that, again, iM 
eilensive than the genus " Magistmte," &c. 

An " individual" then is so called from its being in 
capable of bting (in this liguialive sense) divided. 

And ihotigh the two senses of the word " division" 
are easily dislineuishable when explained, it is so com- 
monly employed in each sense, that througtt inattention, 
confusion often endues. 

We ypeak as familiarly of the " division " 0/ mankind 
into the several rauesof" Europeans, Tartars, HindoM 
N«roes," &c as of the " division " of the earth iDl" 
" Europe, Asia, Africa," &c. though " the oulh" V 
" the world "] is a singular-term, aitd denotes what *• 
call one individual. And it is plain we could not ■? 
of Europe.tor instance, or of Asia, that it is " awoiii' 
But we can predicate "man" of every individual K" 
topean, Hindoo, &c. 

And here observe that there is a comtnon colloqai* 
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ioeoiTectness (increasing the liability to contiision) in 
the use of the word " division,'* in each of these cases, 
to denote one of the "parts" into which the whole is 
divided. Thus you will sometimes hear a person speak 
of Europe as one " division" of the earth; or of such 
and such a " division " of an army : meaning "portion." 
Aod BO again a person will sometimes speak of " ani- 
mals that oelong to Hie feline division of the Camivora" 
[iiesh-eating-animals] meaning, that portion of the class 
"Camivora." 

It is usual when a long and complex schemes oi 
course of division is to be stated, to draw divWon. 
it out, for the sake of clearness and brevity, in a form 
like that of a genealogical " tree."* And oy carefully 
examining any specimen of such a " tree " (^oin^ over 
it repeatedly, and comparing each portion of it with the 
explanations above given) you will be able perfectly to 
fix in your mind the technical terms we have been ex- 
plaining. 

Take for instance as a " summum-genus " the mathe- 
matical-term 

" Plane-superficial-figure " 

I 

Mixed figure Rectilinear Curvilinear 

(of rect. and curv.) Figure Figure 

Triangle ; Quadrilateral, &c. Circle ; Ellipse, &c. 

Such a " tree of division '* the student may easily fill 
a]) for himself. And the employment of such a form 
will be found exceedingly useful in obtaining clear 
views in any study you are engaged in. 

For instance, in the one we have been now occupied 
with, take for a summum-genus, " expression ;" (i. e. 
** exprcssion-in-language " of any such mental-opera- 
tion as those formerly noticed) you may then exhibit, 
flius, the division ana subdivision of — 

* See the Division of Fallaciet, Book III. ^ 4 

13 
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The roles ordinarily given for division 
are three : 1st each of the parts, or any of foJ^J^l^T 
them short of all, must contain less {i. e. 
hare a narrower signification) than the thing divided. 
2d. AU the parts together must be exactly equal to ^e 
diiog divided ; therefore we must be careful to ascertain 
that the suTnmum genus may be predicated of every term 
jdaced under it, and of nothing else. 3d. The parts or 
nembers must be opposed [contradistinguished] i. e. 
BBSt not be contained in one another : e. g. if you were 
to divide "book** into "poetical, historical, folio, 
^oarto, French, Latin,** &c. the members would be con- 
fauned in each other ; for a French book may be a quar- 
to, or octavo, and a quarto, French, Enghsh, &c &c. 
You must be careful, therefore, to keep in mind the 
frinciple of divinon with which you set out: e. ^. 
whether you begin dividing books according to their 
matter, their language, or their size, &c. all these being 
«o many cross-divisions. And when any- 
thing is capable (as in the above instance) JjjJJJI^^' 
of being divided in several different ways, 
we are not to reckon one of these as the true, or real, or 
right one, without specifying what the object is which 
we have in view : for one mode of dividing may be the 
most suitable for one purpose, and another for another : 
as B. g. one of the above modes of dividing books would 
be the most suitable to a book-bindei ; another in a 
philosophical, and the other in a philological view. 

It is a useful practical rule, whenever you find a dis- 
cussion of any subject very perplexing, and seemingly 
confused, to examine whether some " cross-division '* 
has not crept in unobserved. For this is very apt to 
take place ; (though of course such a glaring instance 
as that in the above example could not occur in prac- 
tice) and there is no more fruitful source of indistinct- 
ness and confusion qf thought. 

When you have occasion to divide anything in seve- 
nl different ways — ^that is, " on several principies-of 
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division" — you should take care to state distinctly Aow 
many divisions you are making, and on what principle 
each proceeds. 

For instance, in the " tree" above given, it is stateii, 
that «* propositions " are divided in different ways, "ac- 
cording to " this and that, &c. And thus the perplexity 
of cross-division is avoided. 
Additional Two other rules in additicn to those 

caution. above given, are needful to be kept in 
mind : viz. 4thly, A division should not be " arbitrary t'' 
that is, its members should be distinguished from fidk 
other by *' differences " either expressed or readily un- 
derstood ; instead of being set apart from each other at 
random, or without any sufficient ^ound. For in- 
stance, if any one should divide " corns " into " gold- 
coins,*' " silver," and " copper," the ground of this dis- 
tinction would be intelligible : but if he should, in pro- 
ceeding to subdivide suver coin, distinguish as two 
branches, on the one side, " shillings," and on theothei 
" all silver coins except shillings," this would be aa 
arbitrary division. 

5thly, A division should be clearly arranged as to 
its members : that is, there should be as much subdxn- 
sion as the occasion may require; and not a mere cata- 
logue of the ** lowest species," omitting intermediate 
classes [" subaltern »] between these and the " highest 
genus :" nor again an intermixture of the " subaltern," 
and "lowest species," so as to have, in any t^'O 
branches of the division, species contradistinguished 
and placed opposite, of which the one ou^ht naturally 
lo be placed higlier up [nearer the "summum"] and 
the other, lower down in the tree. 
„ * or instance, to divide "plane figure" at once, into 
n J!3^ « ^^ ^^^'?^S^^» squares, circles, ellipses," &c., or 
mush rn J""^ ^''J'^^'" "^^^ " ^^^«' pear-trees, turnips, 
« bfrds fiT' ^'•'- °^ ^^?^^^ ^« ^i^^de "animal" into 
transtr;, '^^^^' 1%^}^^^' ^^ovses, lions," &c. would he • 
vansgression of this rule 
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And obseire ihat, (as has been formerly remarked) 
although such glaring cases as are given by way of 
examples coald not occur m practice, errors precisely 
corresponding to them, may, and often do occur ; and 
produce much confusion of thought and error. 

§ 6. Definition is another metaphorical Definition. 
^ord, which hterally signifies, "laying 
down a boundary ;** and is used in logic to signify "an 
expression whicn explains any term, so as to separate 
it nom every thing else," as a boundary separates fields. 
In reference to the several modes adopt- Eusentiaiand 
cd for furnishing such explanation, Logi- accidental de- 
cians distinguish [divide] definitions into finit»ons. 
emntial and accidental. They call that an " essential 
definition " which states what are regarded as the " con- 
stituent parts of the essence " of that whicli is to be 
defined ; and an " acczV/enfoZ-definition" [or description'] 
one which lays down what are regarded as " circum- 
ttuces belonging to it ;" viz. properties or accidents ; 
■Qch as causes, effects, &c. 

Accidents in the narrowest sense, (as defined above, 
9 3) cannot, it is plain, be employed in a description 
[aecidental-defiaition] of sny species ; since no accident 
(in that sense) can belong to the whole of a species, nor 
cmsequently furnish an adequate definition thereof. 

In me " description " of an individual. Definition of 
on the contrary, we employ, not properties, individuals. 
(which as they do belong to the whole of a species, 
cannot serve to distinguish one individual of that spe- 
cies from another) but accidents — generally, insepara- 
fc accidents — in conjunction with the species: as 

8p. 

" Philip was a king of Macedon, who subdued Greece ;" 

Sp. 

■• Britain is an Island, situated so and so," &c. 

The essential-definition again is divided physical and 
Mlto^i/8ica/ [natural] and 7og.'ca/ [meta- logical definl- 
Pbysical] definition : the physical-definition "°"'' 
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being made by an enumeration of sacli parts as aieic- 
tually separable — sach as are the hull, masts, &c. of • 
"ship;** — ^the root, trunk, branches, bark, &c of t 
" tree ;" the subject, predicate, and copula of a " pit)- 
position." 

The "/ogica/ definition" consists of the "genus* 
and "difference;" which are called bjr some writers dN 
"metaphysical" [ideal] parts; as being not two mil 
parts into which an tncU't^uaZ-object can (as in te 
former case) be actually divided, but only different TuM 
taken [notions formed] of a class of objects, by OM 
mind. E. G. " A proposition " would be defined lo^ 

Ctenus Dift'ereace. 

gically, " a sentence aflirming-or-denying :" A " va^ 
G. D. 



net" "an Iron-ore having attraction for iron;!" i 
"square," a "rectangle" [right-angled parallelograa] 

D. 



having equal sides. 

Nominal and Definitions again have been divided by 
real defini- Logicians into the nominal y which explains 
tions. merely the meaning of tJie term defined;* 

and realy which explains the nature of the thi7ig signi' 
fled by that term. 

This division is evidently according to the object de- 
signed to be effected by each definition : the former di- 
vision, on the other hand — into accidental, physical 
and logical — being a division according to the means 
employed by each to effect its object. These therefore 
are evidently two " cross-divisions ;"t a circumstance 

♦ Aldrich having given as an instance of a nominal definition tk« 
absurd one of " homo, qui ex humo," has led some to conclude that 
the nominal definition must bo founded on the c/i//no2o£^; oratlesrt 
that such was his meaning. But that it was not, is suthciently plain 
from the circumstance that Wallis (from whoso work his is almost 
entirely abridged) exjjressly says the contrary. Be this as it may, 
however, it is plain that the etymology of a term has nothing to a9 
vith any logical consideration of it. See ^ 8, Book III. 

t S«e preceding §. 
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vflnth has been generally over-looked by logical 
wiiteiB, who have thus introduced confusion and per- 
plexity. 

And here the question may naturally occur to the 
reader, whether there be properly any distinction be- 
tween nomino/ and r^o/'dennition ; — ^whether the mean- 
tHg of a common-term, £uid the nature of the thing sig- 
nmed by it, are not one and the same ; since the object 
of our thoughts when we employ a common- term, is — 
not any such " abstract idea '' as some talk of, but — 
the ttrm itself, regarded as a sign &c. as was formerly 
explained. 

And in truth there are many cases in which there 
does exist this exact coincidence between the meaning 
of the term and the nature of the thing ; so that the 
same definition which would be rightly styled " nomi- 
ial," as explaining nothing beyond, the exact meaning 
of the term, might also be considered as entitled to be 
called a " real-definition,'' as implying every attribute 
that can belong to the thing; signi^ed. Such are all 
definitions of mathematical and logical 
turns, and other technical terms of science. ^^/"^^ 
There cannot e. g. be any property of a 
•* circle," or a " square," that is not implied in the de- 
fin^ions of those terms. Some of these properties may 
not indeed at once occur to a beginner in mathematics ; 
and others, not even to one somewhat farther advanced : 
but they must all be implied in the definitions : and it 
wcnild be reckoned an impropriety to add e. g. to the 
definition of a square that it is bisected by its diagonal: 
because though this might not at once occurtoaoegin- 
ner, and nee& to be demonstrated, it is demonstrated 
from the definition : to speak of " a square divided by 
'Jb diagonal into unequal parts," would be absurd — 
unmeaning — inconceivable. And the same, with othei 
mathematical terms. 

fiut it is otherwise with terms of a difierent charac 
ter, which are the names of actually existing substan- 
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ces. There may be attributes of the thing signified tiut 
are not at all implied in the signification of the tent 
£. G, The term " laurel-water** is used by us in tke 
same sense as by our ancestors, to signify " a liquor 
distilled from laurel leaves ;" though thepoisonous quali- 
ty of it was unknown a century ago. And so also 
many discoveries have been made, and others probaUy 
will be made, respecting several metals, heavenly bodies 
&c. though the words " iron," " gold," " star," areea- 
ployed in the same sense as formerly ; — a sense wbkk 
does not imply the properties that have been discoYerei 

And any definition which goes beyond a " nominal- 
definition," i. e. which explains any thing more of the 
nature of the thing than is implied in the name, may 
be regarded, strictly speaking, as, so far, a " real dfr- 
finition." 

The very word " definition" however is not usaaDy 
employed in this sense ; but rather, " description/' 
Logic is con- Logic is concerned with nomz7ia/-defini«- 
cerned with tion alone ; with a view to guard against 
nominal defi- ambis-uitv in the use of terms.* 

mtions alone. rr * • r ii *i. 

To ascertain fully the vanous proper 
ties of animals and vegetables, belongs to physiolc^^y; 
— of metals, earths, &c. to Chemistry; and so, with 
other things, 

It IS to be observad that the word *• definition'^ is 
sometimes used to denote the whole sentence, in which 
the term is defined is conjoined with the explanation 
given of it ; as when we say " a triangle is a three-si* 
aed figure :'* sometimes it is used to signify merely thuli 
which gives the explanation ; as when we say " three- 
sided figure" is tlie definition of " triangle.*' 

* And for this purpose it will often happen that a definition wi& 
be sufficient in reference to the existing occwtion, even though it 
it may fall short of expressing all that is implied by the term. See 
Book III. §10. 

We should however carefully guard against the common mistake 
of supposing that any one who applies a term correctly in several 
instaiKses, must of course understand fuUj its signification. 
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In the fonner case, the sentence has the form of a 
froptmiion; but what it is that such a proposition as- 
serts, is not always implied in the mere expression, but 
is left to be collected from the supposed intention of the 
speaker. 

£eal existence is not necessarily impli- Real exist- 
ed ; e. g. « A phoenix is a bird fabled to five ence not as- 

a thousand years," &c implies merely that 5*?®?. ^^ * 
4.V • ^1- • "^ 1 • 1 .i' *' 1 definition. 

this IS the meamtig m which the word 

phoenix has been used ; not that any such bird ever 

aid or could exist 

Sometimes again it is not implied even that the uni- 
Tersal, or the ordinary, sense of the term is such as 
corresponds to the definition given; but merely that 
such is the sense in which the author intends to em- 
ploy it. 

And in this case, the definition is some- imperative 
times stated in the imperative instead of die form of defi 
indicative form ; as is frequently done in n»^o»">. 
the works of Aristotle, who is accustomed thus to 
waive, in some cases, all questions as to the ordinary 
employment of a term by others ; saying " Let so and 
BO be taken to signify this or that." 

In mathematical and other scientific definitions* 
whether expressed in the form of propositions, or ia 
the imperative (or, as it might be called, postulate) form, 
it is understood to be implied that the definition involves 
no self-contradiction — no absurdity ; but that the thing 
denoted by the term defined — ^whether believed actually 
to exist or not — is con4:eivable, and may, not irration- 
ally, be made a subject of thought. E. G. Though a 
** mathematical-line" cannot be conceived to be actu- 
ally drawn on paper — though nothing could be exhibit- 
ed to the senses as having length and no breadth, every 
one can make the distance e. g. between two towns, a 
separate subject of his thoughts, having his mind wholly 
withdrawn from the width of the road. 

A mathematical definition accordingly may be consid- 

14 
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)M8fN^^^Mi*^'^<i^l^B*<^ ^"^ hBppm to be eivai noii 
SH^ar aiM better understood, than the langoageof the 

^.. 4^ this rule may be considered as inelnding that 

^wluflh ia nsnallj given by Logicians as a third rale; 

jpil. that a definition should be couched in a eonvenunt 

jifflwiir of ofpropriaU words (if such can be found 

ilpttpblBiottne imrpoee :) since/^riAnifm words (which 

jjja opposed to appropriate) are apt to produce ambiguity 

jpadutuMstoetB; too great brevity may occasion ob- 

^fmrk^i and too great proliaaty, confunon. But this 

~~^aps is rather an admonition with respect to style> 

a.strictLy logical rule; nor can we a^ordingly de- 

Jne with preeisiony in each case* whether it h^boen 

ipliad with or not ; there is no drawing the line be- 

.jen "too long ** and "too concise," &c Nor would 

SdefinitiQn annecenarily prolix be censuredas incorrwt* 

^gat UB indegant, ineonyenient, ko» 

^ 'If, however, a definition be chanreeble _ .. , 

j^ taiUoU^ (which is a distinct fault ^"'^^r- 

Jllpli prolizity or verbosity) it may justly be called in- 

^ Mw rt* though without ofiending against the first two 

Uppi .Tsutmogyconaists in inserting too much, not in 

:^ip|. jtmdi. but in sense; yet not so as too much to 

the definition (in opposition to rule 1.) by ez- 

sbne tibungs which belong to the claiss of the 

Ined; but only, so as to state something whidi 

alrwdy imjdied- Thus, to define a parallelo- 

[,^a lour^sided figure whose opposite sides are 

' ~[ and equait" would be tautological; because, 

it isirtte that such a figure, and such alone, is a 

Jogiam, the eqtuUity of the sides is implied in 

Jmt bein^ paraUd, and may be proved from it Now 

.^ Insertion of the words " and equal," leaves, and 

jadaed leads, a reader to suppose that diere may be a 

fjJiirHnded fig]^ whose opposite sides are parallel but 

90 equal, xhough, therefore, such a defimtion asserta 

~^^' ' ''-' it iMdfl to a supposition of what is falfiA 
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And much is often inferred in this manner, which 
was by no means in the author's mind ; from his hav- 
ing inaccurately inserted what chanced to be present to 
his thoughts. Thus, he who says that it is a crime for 
people to violate the property of a humane landlord 
who lives among tkem, may perhaps not mean to imply 
that it is no crime to violate the property of an absentee- 
landlord, or of one who is not humane ; but he leaves 
an opening for being so understood. Thus again in 
saying that " an animal which breathes through gills 
and is scaly, is a fish," though nothing false is asserted, 
a furesumption is afforded that you mean to give a defi- 
nition such as would be too riarrow ; in violation of 
Riiie 1. 

And tautology, as above described, is sure to mis- 
lead any one who interprets what is said, comformably 
to the maxim that " an exception proves a rule." 

It often happens that one or more of the . . . . . 
above rules is violated through men's cjroumittuusei 
nconeness to introduce into their deiini- mistaken for 
tions, along with, or instead of, essential ^^^^^^ 
eircumstances, such as are in the strict sense, accidental. 
1 mean, that the notion thev attach to each term, and 
.die explanation they would give of it, shall embrace 
aone circumstances, generally, but not always, connect- 
ed' with the thing they are speaking of ; and which 
might, accordingly, (by the strict account of an " ac- 
cident ") be " absent or present, the essential character 
of the subject remaining the same." A definition framed 
fiQm such circumstances, though of course incorrect, 
and likely at some time or other to mislead us, will not 

imident (and some of our divines have, I think, committed this im* 
vnidenco) to attempt to ' make assurance doubly sure ' by bring* 
Vg forward confirmatory reasons, which, though in themselves 
perfectly fair, may be interpreted unfairly, by representing them 
U an acknowledged indispniaable foundation ;— by assuming for in 
itance, that an appeal to such and such of the ancient Fathers or 
Councils, in confirmation of some doctrine or practice, is to be un* 
dentood as an admission that it would fall to the ground if not so 
•ooiiiiied.'*-'£»nf dom of ChrUt, Essay II. ^ 23, note. 
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mind (when we are practising anything quite (amiliai 
to us) with such rcijiidily as to leave nil trjce in tht 
memory ; and we ollen apply principles which did not, 
as far as we are conscious, eren occur to us at the time. 
Inscounite Un- I' would be foreign, however, to the pre- 
gu>SB af for. sent purpose to investigate fully the man- 
eienwcitora. ^^^ j^ which Certain studies ojierale in re- 
motely producing certain effects on the mind : it ie ani- 
flcient to eslabliSi the fact, thai habits of scientific an- 
alysis (besides (he intrinsic beauty and dignity of suci 
studies] lead to practical advantage. It is od logicii 
principles therefore that I propose to discuss the sub- 
ject 01 Fallacies; and it tnay, indeed, seem to have been 
onnecesssry to rnake any apology for so doing, afla 
what has been t'ormerlj said, generaliy, in the deftnce of 
Logic ; but that the generality of logical wrilera hare 
usmlly followed so opposite a plan. Whenever Ihq 
have lo treat of any thing that is beyond the mere el» 
loents of Logia, they toMly lay aside alt reference to 
the priticiples they have been occupied in establishing 
and exphuning, and have recourse Id a loose, vagui^ 
and popular kinii of language; such as would be lbs 
best suited indeed to an eKotorical discourse, but seema 
strangely incongrii on B in a professional It^ical treatise. 
What should we think of a geometrical writer, who, 
after having gone through the Elements, with strict defi- 
nitions and demonstrations, shotUd, on proceeding to 
Mechanics, totally lay aside all reference to scientific 
principles^ — all use of technical terms — and treal of the 
Bnbject in undefined terms, and with probable and pop- 
ular ai^uments ! It would he thougnl strange if even 
& Botanist, when addresn'ng those whom he had been 
inBtructing in the principles and terms of his syBtiana 
should totally lay these aside when he carae to describe 
plar.ts, and should adopt the language of the vulgar. 
Suiely it aBords but too much plausibility to the cavils 
of those who scoff at Logic altogether, that the very 
writers who profess to teach it should never th^naelyeg 
make any application of, or reference to, its prinariaa 
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on tkoie Teiy oecasions, when, and when only, such 
appliei^on and reference aie to be expected. If the 
prindjkles of any system are veil laid down — if its 
technical lan^age is judiciously framed — then, surely, 
those principles and that language will afford (for those 
who nave once thoroughly learned them) the best, the 
most dear, simple, and concise method of treating any 
sabject connected with that system. Yet even -^^riters 
nn^raJly acute in treating of the Dilemma and of the 
FaUacies, haye very much forgotten the Log;ician, and 
assumed a loose and rhetorical style of writing, with- 
out making any application of the principles they had 
formerly laid down, but, on the contrary, sometimes 
departing widely from them.* 

The most experienced teachers, when addressing 
those who are familiar with the elementary principles 
of Logic, think it requisite, not indeed to lead them on 
each occasion, through the whole detail of those princi- 
jplosj when the process is quite obvious, but always to 
put them on the road, as it were to those principles, that 
they maj plainly see their own way to the end, and 
take a sdentiiic view of the subject : in the same man- 
ner as mathematical writers avoid indeed the occasion- 
al tediousness of going all through a very simple de- 
monstration, which the learner, it he will, may easily 
gapply ; but yet always speak in strict malhematicsd 
laDgiiage» and with reference to mathematical princi- 
ples, though they do not always state them at full length. 
fwould not profess, therefore, any more than they do 
to write (on subjects connected with the science) in a 
language intelligible to those who are ignorant of its 
first rudiments. To do so, indeed, would imply that 

* Aldrich (and the same may be said of several other writers) it 
ter more confused in his discussion of Callaciea than in any other 
part of his treatise ; of which this one instance may serve: alter 
nSYing distinguished Fallacies into those in the expression, and those 
in the mmiitr (" m dictione," and " extra dictionfni.") he obserres 
of one or two of thtst last, that they are not properly called Fallaeiet 
MM not beinK tyllogisms faulty in form ; (" sy Ilogisimi forma peccan. 
tM ;") w if any one, tha* was such, could be " Fallacia tairm Ht 
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one was not taking a scientific view of the fubject, noc 
availing one*s-self of the principles that had been estab- 
lished, and the accurate and concise technical langnagi 
that had been framed. 

Mistakes as '^^^ ^^^ already given enable us tode^ 
to the office velope the principles on which all leasoii 
of Logic. ing is conducted, whatever oe tne BUDJec^ 
matter of it, and to ascertain the validity or fallaciofna- 
ness of any apparent argument, as far as the form qf 
expression is concerned ; that being alone the piopa 
province of Logic. 

But it is evident that we may nevertheless remain li- 
able to be deceived or perplexed in argument by the as- 
sumption of false or dovotfiU premises, or by the em- 
ployment of indistinct or ambiguous terms ; and, accor- 
dingly, many logical writers wishin? to make theis 
systems appear as perfect as possible, have undertakflo 
to give rules *< for attaining clear ideas," and for" bidd- 
ing the judgment f* and fancying or professing tnea- 
selves successful in this, have consistently enough de-i 
nominated Logic, the « Art of using the Reason ^ 
which in truth it would be, and would nearly supeiw 
sede all other studies, if it could of itself ascertain Uie 
meaning of every term, and the trutii or falsity of every 
proposition ; in the same manner as it actually can, the 
validity of every argument. And they have been led 
into this, partly by the consideration that Logic is con- 
cerned about the <Mhree operations" of the mind — simple 
apprehension, judgment, and reasoning : not observing 
that it is not equally concerned about all : the last ope* 
ration being alone its appropriate province; and the rest 
being treated of only in reference to that. 

The coi tempt justly due to such pretensions has most 
Discredit unjuslly fallen on the science itself; much 
brougiit upon in the same manner as Chemistry waa 
^^**^' brought into disrepute among the un- 

thinking, by the extravagant pretensions of the Alche- 
mists. And those logical writers have been cenauied* 
not (as they should have been) for making such pro* 





itor'BOt/t^/fJItnf tlMHL It has been ob- 
BHTythat the roles of Logic leare us BtUl 
to the most important and difficult pmnt in 
; ffiz, the ascertaining the tense of the tenns 
tand removing their ambiguity: a complaint 
I that made (according to a storf told by 
^ t,^ and before sdluded ta) by a man who found 
iiril' Willi ril the reaiting-^lasses presented to him by 
teihopkeeper; the fecto^g that he had never tenrf 
Mrmd. In the present case, the complaint is the more 
ttKeaaonable, inasmuch as there neither is, nor ever 
4M ponibly 60, any such system devised as will efiect 
tef proposed direct of clearing' up the ambiguity of 
k It is, however, no small advantage, uiat the 
i of Logic, though they caanot, alone, ascertain and 
up ambiguity in any term, yet do point out in 
-#AacA term of an argument it is to be sought for; direct- 
h^ our attmtion to ike middle-ienay as the one on the 
Mringnity of whi(^ a fallacy is lik^y to be btuh. 
^It'will be useful, however, to dass aiul describe the 
lUbmit^kinds of ambiguity which are to be met with; 
«ild also the various ways in whidi the insertion of 
fflse, or, at least, unduly assumed, premises, is most 
ftflfrr to elude observation. And ti^ough the remarks 
liUdi will be ofl^ed on these points may not be con- 
Wend as sdr^y forming a part of Logic, they cannot 
te'tf&onrht out of place, when it is considered how 
iiffiTliii'ffii they are connected with the application of it 
''*f 1. The division of FsQlacies into those Diridoii of 
alte WORDS (IN DICTIONE,) and those &UaeiM- 
pfirBUiTKR (EXTRA DICmONEM) has not been, 
W any writers hitherto, grounded on any distinct prin- 
eiue : at least, not on any that they have themselves 
tuieied to. The confounding together, however, of 
tihaae two classes is highly detrimental to all dear 
■Dtiom* concerning LDgic ; being obviously allied to the 
n^irailing enoneous views which make Logic the art 
jfwMJpyiiig ^inteUectualfactUtiesmgeMrQl, ' 
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''indietioiie.'^ Which are we to 8ui\KMe the speaker 
meaat us to understand ? Surely just whichever each 
of hJ8 hearers might happen to prefer : some might as- 
Mat to the false premiss ; others, allow the unsound 
lyllogism ; to the sophist himself it is indififerent, aslong 
m they can hut be brought to admit the conclusion. 

Without pretending, then, to conform to every one's 
Biode of speaking on the subject, or to lay down rules 
wiiich shall be in themselves (without any call for labour 
or skill in the person who employs them) readily appli- 
cable to, and decisive on, each individual case, I shall pro- 
pose a division which is at least perfectly clear in its main 
fnnciple, and coincides, perhaps, as nearly as possible, 
with the established notions of Logicians on the subject 

§2. In every Fallacy, tiie conclusion . 

•other does, or does not foUow from the pre- fsS^^s. 
wiises. Where the conclusion does not 
follow from tlie premises, it is manifest that the fault is 
in the reasoning, and in that alone; these, therefore, 
we call Logical Fallacies,* as being properly, violations 
of those rules of reasoning which it is the province ol 
Lofl^c to lay down. 

Of these, however, one kind are more purdy Logical, 
B8 exhibiting their fallaciousness by the bare form ol 
the expression, without any regard to the meaning of 
the terms: to which class belong: 1st. undistributed 
middle; 2. illicit process; 3d. negative premises, or 
affirmative conclusion from a negative premiss, and 
vice versd : to which may be added 4th, those which 
have palpably (i. e. expressed) more than three terms. 

The other kind may be most properly 
called semi-logical; viz. all the cases of ^S^lSf^"^ 
ambi^ous middle-term except its non-dis- 
tribution : for though in such cases the conclusion does 
not follow, and thoueh the rules of Logic show that it 
does not, as soon as the ambiguity of the middle term is 

* In the nine manner as we call that a criminal coi&rt in which 
crimen are juigti. 
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baps be does not, but employs it yaguely and ineoireetly ; 
wluch leads to fallacious reasoning and confusion. It 
must be owned, however, that many logical writers 
have, in great measure, brought on themselves the re- 
proach in question, by calling Logic ** the right use of 
reason," laying down " rules for gaining clear ideas," 
md sach-hke ^XaCuveta, as Aristotle calls it ; (Rket. 
Book I. Chap, ii.) 

§ 3. The remaining class (viz. where 
Ae conclusion does follow from the pre- foSj^tes. 
nises) may be called the Material, or ^l on- 
loncsJ Fallacies: of these there are two kinds;* 1st. 
when the premises are such as ought not to have been 
MBumed ; 2d. when the conclusion is not the one re- 
quired, but irrelevant ; which Fallacy is commonly call- 
ad " ignoratio denchi" because your argument is not 
file " elenchus'* (i. e. proof of the contradictory) of 
your opponenfs assertion, which it should be; but 
proves, instead of that, some other proposition resemb- 
ung it Hence, since Logic defines what contradiction 
is, some may choose rather to range this with the logi- 
uil Fallacies, as it seems, so far, to come under the juris- 
diction of that art Nevertheless, it is perhaps oetter 
to adhere to the original division, both on account of 
is deamess and also because few would be inclined 
to apply to the Fallacy in question the accusation of 
being inconclusive, and consequently " illogical " rea- 
soning ; besides which, it seems an artificial and cir- 
cuitous way of speaking, to suppose in all cases an 
opponent and a contradiction; the simple statement of 
toe matter being this — I am required, by the circum- 
vtances of the case, (no matter why) to prove a certain 
conclusion ; I prove, not that, but one which is likely 
to be mistaken for it ; in this lies the Fallacy. 
It might be desirable therefore to lay aside the name 

* For it ii manifest that the faalt, if there be any, mast be eithex 
1st in the premitei, or 3dly . in the concltuion, or Sdly. in the om»- 
MBJiw between them. 
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§ 5. On each of the fallacies which have heen fhiu 
enumerated and distinguished, I propose to offer some 
more particular remarks ; but berore I proceed to thia, 
it will be proper to premise two general obserrations, 
1st on the importance, and 2d. the difficulty, of detecting 
and describing fallacies. Both haye oeeQ already 
slightly alluded to ; but it is requisite that they shonB 
here be somewhat more fully and distinctly set forth. 

Importance 1st It seems by most persons to be taken 
of detecting for granted that a fallacy is to be dreaded 
fallacies. merely as a weapon fashioned and wielded 

by a skilful sophist ; or, if they allow that a man taay 
with honest intentions slide into one unconsciously, in 
the heat of argument, still they seem to suppose ttal 
where there is no dispute, there is no cause to dread 
fallacy ; whereas there is much danger, even in whal 
may be called solitary reasoning, of sliding unawaiefl 
into some fallacy, by which one may be so rar deceived 
as even to act upon the conclusion thus Bbtained. By 
« solitary reasoning" I mean the case in which one ic 
not seeking for arguments to prove a given questumt 
but labourmg to elicit from one's previous stock cA 
knowledge some useful inference.* 

Influence of To select one from innumerable exam- 
words on pies that might be cited, and of which some 
thoughts. jnoTB will occur in the subsequent part oi 
this essay ; it is not improbable that many indifierenl 
sermons have been produced by the ambiguity of the 
word " plain,** A young divine perceives the truth oi 
the maxim, that " for the lower orders one*s language 
cannot be too plain .*" (z. e. dear and perspicuous, so iu 
to require no learning nor ingenuity to understand it,) 
and when he proceeds to practise, the word ** plain" 
indistinctly flits before him, as it were, and often checki 
him in the use of ornaments of style, such as metaphor, 
epithet, antithesis, &c., which are opposed to " plain- 

* See the chaj^ter on " inferring and proving," (Book lY. eh. iil^ 
in the dissertation on the province of reasonLig 
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•* in a totally different sense of the word ; Deine by 
*io means necessarily adverse to perspicuity, but rather, 
in many cases, conducive to it ; as may be seen in 
sefveial of the clearest of our Lord's discourses, which 
are the very ones that are the most richly adorned with 
figurative language. So far indeed is an ornamented 
style from being unfit for the vulgar, that 4hey are 
pleased with it even in excess. Yet the desire to be 
** plain," combined with that dim and confused notion 
'^tich the ambiguity of the word produces in such as 
do not separate in their minds, and set before them- 
selves, the two meanings, often causes them to write in 
* dry and bald style, which has no advantage in point 
<^f perspicuity, and is least of all suited to the taste of 
the vulgar. The above instance is not drawn from 
ttlere conjecture, but from actual experience of the 
feet. 

Another instance of the strong influence of words on 
5>\ir ideas may be adduced from a widely diflerent sub- 
ject : most persons feel a certain degree of surprise on 
ftrst hearing of the result of some late experiments of 
^e agricultural-chemists, by which they have ascer- 
*^ned that universally what are called heavy soils are 
specifically the lightest ; and vice versd. Whence this 
^rirprise ? for no one ever distinctly believed the esta- 
l^lisned names to be used in the literal and primary 
^ense, in consequence of the respective soils having 
been weighed together ; indeed it is obvious on a mo- 
ment's reflection that tenacious clay-soils (as well as 
inuddy roads) are fi^ratively called heavy, from the 
difliculty of ploughing, or passing over them, which 
produces an effect like that of bearing or dragging a 
leavy weight ; yet still the terms " light" and " neavy ** 
though used figuratively, have most undoubtedly intro- 
duced into men's minds something of the ideas express- 
ed by them in their primitive sense. The same words, 
^i^hen applied to articles of diet, have produced impor- 
tant errors ; many supposing some article of food to bA 
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hght qf digestion from its being specifically light. So 
true is the ingenious observation of Hobbs, that " words 
are the counters of wise men, and the money of fools." 
** Men imagine," says Bacon, " that their minds have 
the command of language ; but it often happens that 
language bears rule over their mind." Some of the 
weak and absurd arguments which are often urged 
against suicide may be traced to the influence of words 
on thoughts. When a Christian moralist is called on far 
a direct Scriptural precept against suicide, instiead of re- 
plying that the Bible is not meant for a complete code 
of laws, but for a system of motives and principles, the 
answer frequently given is " thou shalt do no murder f 
and it is assumed in the arguments drawn from reason, 
as well as in those from revelation, that suicide is a 
species of murder ; viz. because it is called self-murtfer/ 
and thus, deluded by a name, many are led lo rest on an 
unsound argument ; which, like all other fallaciesy does 
more harm than good, in the end, to the cause of tratL 
Suicide, if any one considers the nature and not the 
name of it, evidently wants the most essential charac- 
teristic of murder, viz. the hurt and injury done to 
one*s neighbour, in depriving him of life, as well as to 
others by the insecurity they are in consequence liable 
to feel. And since no one can, strictly speaking, do 
injustice to himself, he cannot, in the literal and primary 
acceptation of the words, be said either to rob or to 
murder himseK. He who deserts the post to which he 
is appointed by his great master, and presumptuously 
cuts short the state of probation graciously allowed him 
for " working out his salvation," (whether by action or 
by patient endurance,) is guilty indeed of a gnerous sin» 
but of one not the least analogous in its character to 
murder. It implies no inhumanity. It is much more 
closely allied to the sin of wasting life in indolence, or 
in trifling pursuits — that life which is bestowed as a 
seed-time for the harvest of immortality. What ia 
called in familiar phrase " killing time," is, in truth, an 
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approach, as far as it goes, to the destracdon of one's 
own life : for " time is the stuff life is mac| of." 

" Time destroyed 
1» suicide, where more than blood is spilt"— Foun^.* 

More especially deservins" of attention _ 

au • ^* *' !• 1 ^ 1 X Errors arw* 

IB the mnuence of analogical terms in i^g from the 
leading men into erroneous notions in use of anaio- 
theology ; where the most important terms ^'^^ *^"°^' 
are analogical ; and yet they are continually employed 
in reasoning, without due attention (oftener through 
want of caution than hy unfair dcsi^) to their analo- 
gical nature ; and most of the errors into which theolo- 
gians have fallen may he traced, in part, to this 
cause-t 

In speaking of the importance of refut- twofold 
ing fallacies, (under which name I include, danger from 
as will he seen, any false assumption em- "»y f?l8« "- 
ployed as a premiss) this consideration ■""^P*'**^- 
oug[ht not to be overlooked ; that an unsound principle 
which has been employed to establish some mischiev- 
onsly false conclusion, does not at once become harm- 
less, and too insignificant to be worth refuting, as soon 
as that conclusion is given up, and the false principle 
is no longer employed for that particular use. it may 
equally well lead to some other no less mischievous 
xesult " A false premiss, according as it is combined 
with this, or with that, true one, will lead to two dif- 
ferent false conclusions. Thus, if the principle be ad- 
mitted, that any important religious errors ought to be 
forcibly suppressed, this may lead either to persecution 
{in the one side, or to latitudinarian indifference on the 

* It is surely wiser and safer to confine ourselves to such ai^u- 
Bents as will bear the test of a close examination, than to resort to 
■uch as may indeed at the first glance be more specious and appear 
stronger, but which, when exposed, will too often leave a man a 
inpe to the fallacies on the opposite side. But it is especially the 
trror of controversialists to uiTge every thing that can be urged; 
to snatch up the first weapon that comes to hand ; (" furor armt 
aUnistrat ;'5 without waiting to consider what is TRUE. 

t Sefi the notes to Ch. v. ^ I of the dissertation subjoined. 
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other Some may be led to justify the sopprercion _ 
heresies by the civil sword; and others, whose ieeliu^ ^ 
revolt at such a procedure, and who see persecutio*^"^ 
reprobated and discountenanced by those around theoe 
may be led by the same principle to regard n" ' 
errors as of little or no importance, an:" aTf re 
persuasions as equally acceptable ir. the sight oi God.' 
OveMstimato I^ ought howeverto be observed on 
of the effect of other hand, that such effects are often at 
some faUacies. tributed to some fallacy as it does not in.. 
fact produce. It shall have been perhaps triumphantly 
urged, and repeated again and again, and referred to by 
many as irrefragable ; and yet shall have never conyin^ 
ed any one ; but have been merely assented to by those 
already convinced. To many persons any two well- 
sounding phrases, which have a few words the 8ame» 
and are in some manner connected with the same sub- 
ject, will serve for a premiss and conclusion: and when 
we hear a man profess to derive conviction from sndi 
arguments, we are naturally disposed to regard his case 
as hopeless. But it will often happen that in reality 
his reasoning faculties shall have been totally dormant ; 
and equally so perhaps in another case, where he gi^es 
his assent to a process of sound reasoning, leading to a 
conclusion which he has already admitted. " The pue- 
rile fallacies which you may sometimes hear a man ad- 
duce on some subjects, are perhaps in reality no nK>ie 
his own than the sound arguments he employs on othen ; 
he may have given an indolent unthinking acquiesoencs 
to each ; and if he can be excited to exertion oi thought, 
he may be very capable of distinguishing the sound 
from the unsound. "f 

Thus much, as to the extensive practical influence of 
Fallacies, and the consequent high importance of detect- 
ing and exposing them. 

§ 6. 2dly. The second remark :s, that while sound 

* See Essays, 3d Series, Ch. t § 3. p. 238. 
t FoL Econ. Lect. I. p . 15. 
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_ k ererflieinorenadily admit-* oue^ of 
ted, tta mare dearly it is perceived to be detoetingnUar 
fiicbu Fallacy, on the contrary, being. le- ^^' 
jected as aoon as perceived, will, of course, be the more 
likfljrto obtain reception, the more it is obscured and 
dnjIpEDsed by obliquity and complexity of expression. 
It IS thus that it is the most likely either to slip acciden- 
teUy from the careless reasoner, or to be bronirht for- 
ward deliberately by the sophist Not that ne ever 
vishes this obscurity and complexity to be perceived ; 
jMi the contrary, it is for his purpose tnat the expression 
. .diould appear as clear and simple as possible, while in 
Biality it 18 the most tangled net he can contrivei^ 
;: Thus, whereas it is usual to express our Faliadet 
: leasoning e2/iflftca/{j^, so that a premiss (or conoeaied by 
. even two or three entire steps m a course Jjjjjjjf^ ^'^ 
qf argument) which may be readily sup- ' ^^ 
^.mied, as being perfectly obvious, slmll m left to be un 

• oeistood, the sophist in like manner suppresses what is 
',moi obvious, but is in reality the weakest part of the argu- 
^MDt: and uses every other contrivance to withdraw our 

• attention (his art closely resembling the juggler's) from 
^fhe quarter where the Fallacy lies. Hence the uncer- 

• tain^ before mentioned, to which class any individual 
Fallacy is to be referred : and hence it is that the diffi- 
wfty of detecting and exposing Fallacy, is so much 

rpmiet than that of comprehending and developing a 
incess of sound argument It is like the detection 
•ad i^^rehension of a criminal in spite of all his arts 
. el concealment and disguise ; when this is accompHah- 
-i^ and he is brought to trial with all the evidence of 
his guilt produced, his conviction and punishment are 
€B8V ; and this is precisely the case with those fallacies 
which are given as examples in lo^cal treatises ; they 
are in fact already detected, by bemg steted in a plain 
and le^pilar form, and are, as it were, only brought up 
te recetve sentence. Or again, fallacious reasoning may 
jit oomipavBd to a perplexed and entangled mass o( <k- 
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.feimniS. If •! ^'^ '. ^:'i -r« T .va iSxacrtT and close atten- 
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BTgament, as in Mechanics, that **noth.ng is stronger 
than its weakest part;" and consequently a chain which 
has one faulty link will hreak : hut though the number 
of the sound links adds nothing to the strength oi the 
chain, it adds much to the chance of the faulty one's 
neaping observation. In such cases as I have been 
alluding to, one may often hear it observed that " there 
is a great deed of truth in what such a one has said :'* 
i e. perhaps it is all true, except one essential point. 

To speak, therefore, of all the Fallacies 

that have ever been enumerated as too guplj^fng ^ 

glaring and obvious to need even being Faikcies to be 

mentioned, because the simple instances ^^y ^^ detec- 

glyen. in logical treatises, and there stated 

Ui the plainest and consequently most easily detected 

ferm, are such as would (in that form) deceive no one ; 

^— this, surely, shows extreme weakness, or else un- 

fcumess. It may readily be allowed, indeed, that to 

detect individual Fallacies, and bring them under the 

general rules, is a harder task than to lay doum those 

^neral rules ; hut this does not prove that the latter 

office is trifling or useless, or that it does not essentially 

conduce to the performance of the other. There may 

"be more ingenuity shown in detecting and arresting a 

malefactor, and convicting him of the fact, than in lapng 

down a law for the trial and punishment of such 

persons ; but the latter office, i. e. that of a legislator, 

18 surely neither unnecessary nor trifling. 

It should be added that a close observation and logi- 
cal analysis of fallacious arguments, as it tends (accord- 
ing to what has been alreaidy said) to form a habit of 
mind well suited for the practical detection of Fallacies ; 
80, for that very reason, it will make us the more care- 

fhan for ready assent ! •' All things," silys an apocryphal writer, 
*'are double, one against another, and nothing is made in vain:" 
unblushing asserters of falsehood seem to have a race of easy be- 
lierers provided on purpose for their use : men who will not indeed 
believe the best established truths of religion, but are ready to 
HeUeve any thing else. 
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of the premises ; which would amount to tlie Fallacy 
of an undistributed middle : viz. " what is universally 
believed is true ; the existence of a God is true ; there- 
fore it is universally believed." Or, these Fallacies 
might be stated in the hypothetical form; since the 
one evidently proceeds from the denial of the antece- 
dent to the denial of the consequent ; and the other from 
the establishing of the consequent to the inferring of the 
antecedent ; which two Fallacies will usually be found 
t.o correspond respectively with those of illicit process 
of the major and undistributed middle. 

Fallacies of this class are very much kept 
Out of siffht, being seldom perceived even by m^tf^pSfu- 
tliose who employ them ; but of their prac- caUy detrimen- 
^(^ importance there can be no doubt, since **^« 
^% is notorious that a weak argument is always, in prac- 
tice, detrimental ; and that there is no absurdity so gross 
^>rhich men wiU not readily admit, if it appears to lead 
t« a conclusion of which they are already convinced, 
^ven a candid and sensible writer is not unlikely to be, 
\jy this means, misled, when he is seeking for arguments 
tx) support a conclusion which he has long been fully 
^X)nvinced of himself ; i. e. he will often use such argu- 
jnents as would never have convinced himself, and are 
Xioit likely to convince others, but rather (by the opera- 
tion of the converse Fallacy) to confirm in their dissent 
those who before disagreed with him. 

It is best therefore to endeavor to put yourself in the 
place of an opponent to your own arguments, and con- 
sider whether you could not find some objection to 
them. The applause of one's own party is a very un- 
safe ground lor judging of the real force of an argu- 
mentative work, and consequently of its utility. To 
vatisfy those who were doubting, and to convince those 
who were opposed, are much better tests ;* but t/iese 

* The strongest, perhaps, of all external Indications of the 
ftrength of an argument, is the implied admission of those who 
aerertheless resolve not to admit Uie conclusion. See Appendix j 
Alt. FmrMsn, last clause. 
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wna are seliiom very loud in their applause, orTCT* 
vani in bearing Ibeir testimony. 

Of Ambigvjjus Middle. 

5 S. That case in which the middle is undiBltiboted 
beloaga of course to the preceding heail; the fault heing 
perfectly maiiifest from the mere form of the espres- 
'' pared witfihw 



part.i of the same term; but in the Falkcy which hat 
been called Hemi-logical, (which we are now to epeak 
of) tbe extremes are compared with tu>0 different temt, 
the midJIa being used in two diflereut senses in the titO 

And here it maj he remarked, that when the am- 
men! is brought inlo the form of a rtgutar syllogiM, 
the eonlrast between these two senses wilt usually sf- 
pear very atriking, from the two premises being placid 
logelher ; and hence the scorn with which many halt 
treated the very mention of the fallacy of equiTOcaitioQ, 
deriving their onlj notion of it from the expomre of jt 
in logical treatises; whereas^ in practice it is common 
for the two premises to be placed very far apart, and 
discuBsed in uifferent parts of tbe discourse; by which 
means the inattentive hearej overlooks any ambiguity 
that may exist in the middle term. Hence the advan- 
lage of logical habits, in fixing onr attention strongly 
and steadily on the imitorlajit terms of an argument. 

And here it should be observed, that when we meaa 
lo charge any argument with the fault tA " equivocal 
mindle," it is not enough to say that the middle term, ta 
a word or phrase which admits of more than one 
meaning ; (for there are few that do not) bat we mast 
show, thai in order for each premiss to be admitted, 
the term in question must be understood in one sensa 
(pointing out what that sense is) in oat of the premi 
H0, and in another sense in the other. 
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inportsnoe ^^^ ^^ ^^Y ^^^ speaks coAtemptaously 
of ininuta dis- of " over exactness" in fixing the precise 
tinctioiu. sense in which some term is used — of at- 
tending to minute and subtle distinctions, &c. we may 
leply mat these minute distinctions are exactly those 
which caU for careful attention ; since it is only through 
the neglect of the^ that Fallacies ever escape detection. 

For, a very ^ring and palpable equivocation could 
nevei mislead any one. To argue that ** feathers dispel 
darkness, because they are lignt" or that " this man is 
aereeable, because he is riding, and riding is agreea- 
ble," is an equivocation which could never be employ 
ed but in jest. And yet however slight in any case 
may be the distinction between the two senses of a 
miadle-term in the two premises, the apparent-argument 
will be equally inconclusive ; though its fallaciousness 
will be more hkely to escape notice. 

Even so, it is for want of attention to minute points* 
that houses are robbed, or set on fire. Burglars do not 
in general come and batter down the front-door ; but 
dimb in at some window whose fastenings have been 
neglected. And an incendiary, or a careless servant, 
does not kindle a tar-barrel in the middle of a room, but 
leaves a lighted turf, or a candle snuff, in the thatch, or 
in a heap of shavings. 

In many cases, it is a good maxim, to " take care of 
little things, and great ones will take care of them- 
selves.'' 

One case, which may be regarded as 
coming under the head of ambiguous mid- ^Xl'^''''' 
die* is, (what I believe logical writers mean 
by " Fallacia Figurce Didionis") the Fallacy built on 
tiie grammatical structure of language, from men's usu- 
ally taking for granted that paronymous [or conjugate'] 
words — i. e. those belonging to each other, as the sub- 
stantive, adjective, verb, &c. of the same root, have a 
precisely correspondent meaning; which is by no 
means universally the case. Such a fallacy could not 
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indeed be even exhibited in strict logical form» which 
would preclude even the attempt at it, since it has two 
middle terms in sound as well as sense. But nothing 
is more common in practice than to vary continually 
the terms employed, with a view to grammatical con- 
yenience ; nor is there anything unfair in such a prB&> 
tice, as long as the meaning is preserved unaltered : e. r. 
" murder should be punished with death ; this man u 
a murderer; therefore he deserves to die," &c. ftc. 
Here we proceed on the assumption (in this case just) 
that to commit murder and to be a murderer —to deserve 
death and to be one who ought to die, are, respectively, 
equivalent expressions : and it would frequently prove 
a heavy inconvenience to be debarred this kind of 
liberty ; but the abuse of it gives rise to the Fallacy in 
question : e. g. ** projectors are unfit to be trusted ; this 
man has formed a project, therefore he is unfit to be 
trusted :"* here the sophist proceeds on the h3'pothe8iB 
that he who forms a project must be a projector : wher^ 
as the bad sense that commonly attaches to the latter 
word, is not at all implied in the former. 

This Fallacy may often be considered as lying not 
in the middle, but in one of the terms of the conclusion ; 
so that the conclusion drawn shall not bCvin reality, at 
all warranted by the premises, though it will appear to 
be so, by means of the grammatical affinity of the 
words : e. g. "to be acquainted with the guilty is a 
presumption of guilt ; this man is so acquainted ; there- 
fore we m^y presume that he is guilty :'* this argument 
proceeds on the supposition of an exact correspondence 
between "presume'' and "presumption" which, how- 
ever, docs not really exist ; for " presumption " is com- 
monly used to express a kind of slight suspicion , 
whereas " to presume " amounts to actual belief. 

The above remark will apply to some other cases bl 
ambiguity of term ; viz. the conclusion will often con- 
tain a term, which (though not, as here, difierent tn 

* Adam Smith's WtnUh ofjfoiiafa: Urary. 
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horn the corresponding one in the premiss, 
^t) is liable to he iinderstood in a sense different from 
srhat it bears to the premiss ; though, of course, such 
1 Fallacy is less common, because less likely to deceive. 
In tkou cases than in tkis ; where the term used in the 
aion, though professing to correspond with one 
the premiss, is not the very same in expression, and 
cefore is more certain to convey a diiferent sense ; 
which is what the sophist wishes. 

There are innumerable instances of a non-correspon- 
deaoe in paronymous words, similar to that above in- 
Btiaeed ; as between art and artful, design and design- 
ingf faith and faithful, ^c. ; and the more slight the 
vttiation of meaning, the more likely is the Fa&acy to 
ba ■oecessful ; for when the words have become so 
widely removed in sense as " pity " and " pitiful,*' 
every one would perceive such a Fallacy, nor could it 
be employed but in jest. 

This Fallacy cannot in practice be refuted, (except 
vAn you are addressing regular Logicians,) by stating 
the impossibility of reducing such an argument 
^ strict logical form. You must find some way of 
iDj^ out the non-correspondence of the terms in 
'^; e. g. with respect to the example above, it 
be remarked, that we speak of strong or faint 
Lption,'* but we use no such expression in con- 
with the verb " presume," because the word 
^ies strength. 
illacy is more common in controversy than the 
I since in this way the sophist will often be able 
terpret the propositions which his opponent ad- 
Hir maintains, and so employ them against him. 
I in the examples just given, it is natural to con- 
■ one of the sophist's premises to have been bor- 
i from his opponent.* 

Ikipt a dictionaiy of such p4ron7mou8 [conjugate] words ai 
ivfnlarly correspond in meaning, would be nearly as useful 
f aynonyms ; i. «. properly speaking, of y t ew d e s y v on y a ^. 
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■feraoiMT. '^^ preaent Fallacy ia um/df alli«d4% 
»w— — ^* ^^ rather peihapa may be isgpided «M 

blanch of that founded on et^io/cf-jf/ v». whwatipi 
is U9ed*at one time, in its cusiomaiy* and at aooihcibJi 
its etymological sense. F^haps uo fTfiaaipk ol tluacii 
be found that Is more exlenttvely and miBchioppaillt 
employed than in the case of the word npmmfii aliHA 
assuming that its right meaning must oonwiMiiMlaK* 
actly witn the strict and original sepae ol tot w/At 
** represent ** the sophist persoades the mnWtiwkbtitot 
a member of the House of Comnuma ia hoiuk t^. bfr 
guided in all points by the opinion of his nriiptitniHir 
and, in short, to be merely their spoUamant w^^^it 
I4W, and custom, which in this case may hp rininHinrl 
a$ fixing the meaning of the term, require no auch Ihii^ 
but enjoin the repreaentatiye to act according to tha Mr 
of his own judgment, and on hL» own reapooaibUj^i . 
Home Tooke has furnished a whole magaaiw oitA 
weapons for any sophist who may need them.; aiid Iv* 
furnished some specimens of the employment of thm 
He contends, tbat it is idle to speak of eternal or immOf 
table " Truths** because the word is derived from to 
** trow,'* i. e. believe. He might on as good grounds 
have censured the absurdity of speaking of sen^ng a 
letter by the "post" because a post, in its primary 
sense, is a pillar ; or have insisted that " sycophant,** 
can never mean anything but " fig-shewer." 

§ 9. It is to be observed, that to the head 
JiJogaUons!"" ^i ambiguous middle should be referred 
what is called '* Fallaciapluriumlntemh 
eationum" which may be named, simply, " the Fal- 
lacy of Interrogation ;" viz. the Fallacy of asking seve* 
ral questions which appear to be but one; so that 
whatever one answer is given, bein^ of course applica- 
ble to one only of the implied questions, may be inter- 
preted as applied to the other: the refutation is, oi 
course, to reply separately to each question, t. f . to de 
tect the ambiguity. 
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I lucre said, several '* questions which appear to be 
but one,** for else there is no Fallacy ; such an example, 
therefore, as ** estne homo animal et lapis ?" which Al- 
drich giyes, is foreign to the matter in hand ; for there 
is nothing unfair in asking two distinct questions (any 
more than in asserting two distinct propositions) dis- 
tinctly and avowedly. 

This Fallacy may be eferred, as has been said, to the 
head of ambiguous middle. In all reasoning it is very 
ecnnmon to state one of the premises in form of a ques- 
tion, and when that is admitted, or supposed to be ad- 
mitted, then to fill up the rest : if then one of the terms 
of that question be ambiguous, whichever sense the 
opponent replies to, the sophist assumes the other sense 
of the term m the remaimng premiss. It is therefoie 
Tcry common to state an equivocal argument, in foms^ 
of a question so worded, that there shall be little dottif 
which reply will be given ; but if there be such doubt, 
&e sophist must have tivo Fallacies of equivocation 
ready ; E. G. the question " whether anythmg vicious 
18 expedient," discussed in Cic. Off. Book III. (where, 
by the by, he seems not a little perplexed with it him- 
self) i««oi the character in question, from the ambiguity 
of the .vord, "expedient" which means sometmies, 
** conducive to temporal prosperity,*' sometimes " con- 
ducive to the greatest good :" whichever answer there- 
fore was given, the sophist might have a Fallacy of 
equivocation founded on this term ; viz. if the answer 
be in the negative, his argument, logically developed, 
will stand thus — " what is vicious is not expedient ; 
whatever conduces tn the acquisition of wealth and ag- 
grandizement is expedient ; therefore it cannot be vi- 
cioiis :" if in the aifarmativc, then thus — " whatever is 
expedient is desirable ; something vicious is expedient, 
therefore desirable."* 

^ * Much of the declamation by which popular assembUes are often 
milled, against wlmt is called, without any distinct meaninr, the 
** doetrineof ezpedieney,** (ae if the •« right " and the " ex^«&tBswV' 

16 
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Again, a witness was once asked byaparliamentaiy 
committee (in 1832) whether he knew «*liow long tM 
practice had ceased in Ireland of dividingthe tithes into 
four portions, one for the poor," &c. This resembler 
the hackneyed instance of asking a man " whether ht 
had left off beating his father." [See Vol. of Chars^ 
and Tracts, p. 379.] King Charles IL's celebrated in- 
quiry — of the Royal Society (noticed below, § 14) may 
be referred to this head. He asked the cause why a 
dead fish does not (though a live fish does add to the 
weight of a vessel of water. This implies two questions; 
the first of which many of the philosophers for a time 
overlooked : viz. 1st. is it a /act ? 2dly. if it be a fact^ 
what can cause it ?* 

DistribuUon ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Fallacy is frequently em* 
and non-distri- ployed in such a manner, that the uncer- 
bution. tainty shall be, not about the meanings 

but the extent of a term, i. e. whether it is distributei 
or not : e. ^. " did A B in this case act from such and 
such a motive ?" which may imply cither, " was it his 
sole motive ?" or ** was it one of his motives ?" in the 
former case the term [" that-which-actuated-A B "] ia 
distributed ; in the latter, not : now if he acted from a 
mixture of motives, whichever answer you give, may 
be misrepresented, and your conclusion Sius dis< 
proved. 

Again, those who dispute the right of a state to en- 
force the profession of a certain religion, have been met 
by the question, " has a state a right to enforce laws ?' 
If we answer in the negative, we may be interpreted as 
denying that any laws can rightfully be enforced; 
which would of course go to destroy the very existence 
of a political-community : if, in the affirmative, we may 
be interpreted as sanctioning the enforcement of any 

were in opposition) might be silenced by asking the simple qnei* ^ 
tion, " Do you then admit that the course you reuommend if jnez 
^dieat T» 

* See Historic Doabti relative to Napolaon. 
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wkainer that the legislature may see fit to enact : 
wlntlier eDJoining men to adore a crucifix, or to trample 
on it; — to reverence Christ, or Mahomet, &c The 
ambigiiity of the question lies in ** lairs f* understood 
erther as " some laws," or, as "any laws vnthout ex- 

§ 10. In some cases of ambiguous intrinsic and 
Middle, the term in question may be con- incidental 
■dcrod as having in itself, from its own eq'"^*^^- 
■quTocal nature, two significations ; (which apparently 
constitutes the " FaUacia equivocationis " of loeical 
writers;) others again have a middle-term whicn is 
jmbiguons from the context, i. e. from what is under- 
Mood in conjunction with it. This division will be 
loond useful, though it is impossible to draw the line 
•ecurately in it. 

The elliptical character of ordinary discourse causes 
-ttiany terms to become practically ambiguous, which 
yet are not themselves employed in different senses, but 
"With different applications, which are understood. llius, 
« The Faith," would be used by a Christian writer to 
4lBiiote the Christian Faith, and by a Mussulman, the 
Mahometan ; yet the word Faith, has not in these cases, 
^ Uselfy two different significations. So SKXeKToi, 
•••lect," or " chosen," is sometimes applied to such as 
Sn •• chosen,*' to certain privileges and advantages; 
■tas the Israelites were, though " they were overthrown 
in the wilderness " for their disobedience ; and as all 
CSuistians are frequently called in the New Testament) 
■ometimes again to those who are " chosen," as fit to 
tocer?e 9^ final reward, having made aright use of those 
advantages ; as when our Lord says, " many are called, 
^tnX few chosen." 

What logicians have mentioned under Amphibolia. 
^ title of " Fallacia amphiboliae " is re- 

!)le to this last class ; though in real practice it is 
tetj likely to occur. An amphibolous sentence is 

Alt " EMtyi on the Kingdom of Christ.** Note A. to Imvi \ 



men"""! 
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and the contrary to " dark.** Thus, sach proper-names 
as John or Thomas, &c., which Eappen to belong to 
aevoal diflfcrent persons, are ambiguous, because they 
have a difierent signification in each case where they 
lie applied. Words which fall under this first head are 
what are the most strictly called equivocal, 

2dly. There are several terms in the j.j„t ^^ 
use oi which it is necessary to notice the second inten. 
distinction between^rs^ and second inten- *'®°* 
tion,'' The " first-intention," of a term, (according to 
the usual acceptation of this phrase) is a certain vagve 
Ofid general signification of it, as opposed to one more 
ftnctse and limitedj which it bears in some particular 
art, science, or system, and which is called ita ** second- 
intention." Thus, among farmers, in some parts, the 
'Word " beast " is applied particularly and especially to 
tihe ox kind; and **bird," in the language of many 
■portsmen, is in like manner appropriated to the par- 
%ridge^the common and general acceptation (wnich 
«very one is well acquainted with) of each of those two 
^ords, is the first-intention of each ; the other, its se- 
cond-intention. 

For some remarks on the second- intention of the word 
« species," when applied to organized beings (viz, as 
denoting those plants or animals, which it is conceived 
may have descended from a common stock,) see the 
«]bjoined dissertation. Book IV. Chap. v. § 1. 

It is evident that a term may have several second-in- 
tentions, according to tiie several systems into which it 

* I am awaro'that there eidsti another opinion as to the meaning 
•f the phrase " second intention ;** and that Aldrich is understood 
Wj some persons to mean (oh indeed his expression may very well 
•e nnderstood to imply) that *^ery predieahU must necessarily be 
•mployed in the second-intention. I do not undertake to combat 
the doctrine alluded to, because I must confess that, after the most 
patient attention devoted to the explanations giren of it, I have never 
Wen able to comprehend what it is that is meant by it. It is one, 
however, which, whether sound or unsound, appears not to be con* 
Mctcd with any logical processes, and tbf refore may be Mfely 
~ by on the present occasion. 
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IB introduced, and of which it is one of ihe technicd 
terms : thus " line," signifies in the art military, a ce^ 
tain form of drawing up ships or troops : in Greography, 
a certain division of the eartli ; to the fisherman, a stiiqg 
to catch fish, Sac. &c. ; all which are so many distinct 
second-intentions, in each of which there is a oeitaiB 
signification '* of extension in length" which constitates 
the first-intention, and which corresponds pretty neady 
with the employment of the term in Mathematics. 

In a few instances the second-intention, or philoflcv 
phical employment of a term, is more extensive than the 
first-intention, or popular use : thus *' afiection" is lint 
ited in popular use to " love ;" " charity," to ** alms^T- 
ing ;" " flower," to those flowers, which have conspicii- 
ous petals : and fruit, to such as are eatjible. 

It will sometimes happen, that a term shall be eat' 
ployed always in some one or other of its second inten- 
tions ; and never, strictly in the first, though that fint 
intention is a part of its signification in each case. It 
is evident, that the utmost care is requisite to av&d con- 
founding together, either the first and second intentions, 
or the diflerent second intentions w^ith each other. 

, 3dly. When two or more things are con- 

a^r^aiogy^ nected by resemblance or analogy, they will 
frequently have the same name. Thus a 
" blade of grass," and the contrivance in building called 
a " dove-tail" are so called from their resemblance to the 
blade* of a sword, and the tail of a real dove. But two 
things may be connected hy analogy, though they have 
in themselves no resemblance : for analogy is the resem- 
blance of ratios (or relations : thus, as a siffeet taste 
gratifies the palate, so does a sweet sound gratify the 
ear ; and hence the same word " sweet" is applied to 
both, though no flavour can resemWe a sound in itself 

* Unless, indeed, the primary application of the term be to thft 
leaf uf grass, and the secondary to cutting instrumenti, which il 
perhaps more probable ; but the question is unimportant ia the fi^ 
•eat case. 
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So, the kg of a table does not resemble that of u ani- 
mal; nor the foot of a mountain that of an ai^mal; but 
ike leg answers the same purpose to the table, as the leg 
of an ammal to that animal ; the foot of a mountain 
has \h!e same sHxiation relatively to the mountain, as the 
foot of an animal to the animal. This analogy there- 
fore may be expressed like a mathematical analogy (or 
proportion ;) " leg : animal : supporting-stick : table." 

The words pertaining to mind may in general be tra- 
ced up, as borrowed (which no doubt they all were, 
* originally) by analogy, from those pertaining to matter : 
though in many cases the primary sense has become 
obsolete. 

Thus, " edify"* in its primary sense of " build up"t 
u disused, and the origin of it often forgotten ; although 
Ae substantive " edifice" remains in common use in a 
corresponding sense. 

When however we speak of " weighing" the reasons 
on both sides — of " seeing," or " feeling " the force of 
an argument — " imprinting" anjrthing on the memory, 
4c. we are aware of these words being used analogi- 
cally. 

In all these cases (of this 3d head) one 
of the meanings of the word is called by ,3^™^'^ ".f. 
Logicians i^roper, I. e. original or primary ; scs. 
the other improper ^ secondary, or transfer- 
red : thus, sweet is originally and properly applied to 
tastes; secondarily and improperly {i. e. by analogy) to 
sounds: thus also, dove-tail is applied secondarily 
(though not by analogy, but by direct resemblance) to 
the contrivance in building so called. 

When the secondary meaning of a word is founded 
on eome fanciful analogy, and especially when it is in- 
troduced for ornament's sake, we call this a metaphor : 
as when we speak of " a ship's ploughing the deep ;" 
the turning up of the surface being essential indeed to 
rhe plough, but accidental only, to the ship. But if the 

* 8m 1 Peter ii. 6 f See Joknsori'g DicHon&rjf 
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Bfialogy be a more important ancS essential one, sad 
especially it we have no other word to express mu 
meaning ti%l this transfRtred one, we then cali it nwn/j 
an analogotts word (though the mrlaphor is analogou) 
also) e. g. one would hardly call it melapkorical m 
figuTolive languajce 10 »peak of the " leg of a table," 
or " mouth of a river. "" 

There are two kinds of error, each very common- 
nbich lead to confusion of thought in our use of cut- 
logical words: 

i. The error of supposing the things t/iemieh<es to be 
Bimilar, from tlieir having siaiilar Ttlalions to otlid 

ii- The Bttll commoner error of supposing the an&- 
It^y to extend fuTttier than it does; [or, to be mora 
mmfleU than it really is;] from not considering inuAot 
Ihe analogy in encli case consists. 

For instance, the "servants" tbal we read of in the 
bible, and in other translations of ancient books, are w 
called by analogy to servants atnoDg us : and thai anar 
Ic^ consists in the officeswhich a "servant" perfonnh 
in wailing on bis master, and doing b's bidding. It a 
in this respect that the one description of " servant" 
"corresponds" ["answers"] to the other. Andhence 
some persons have been led to apply all that is said il 
Scripture respecting masters and servants, to IbeM 
times, and this country; forgetting that the analogy il 
not complete, and extends no further than the potel 
above-mentioned. For the ancient" servants" (except 
when expressly spoken of as Airerf- servants) WMI 
ilavei ; a part of the master's possessions. 

4thly. Several things may be called bj 

ko. ' nexion of resemblance or analogy) ft^ns 

being connected by vicinity of lime ai 

place ,■ under which head will come ' ' 

■ 8e« Bp. Coptaslon'g accouot of Bnalog; in tl 
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\m mmi effed, or of fort and whoU^ ^. / and the 
touiaferenee of words in this way from the primary to 
B aeeondary meaning, is what* grammarians call Meto- 
nymy. Thus, a (ioor signifies l)oth an opening in the 
wail (more strictly call^ the door-way) and a board 
which closes it ; which are things neither similar nor 
.uialogons. When I say, '* the rose smells sweet ;" and 
•' I smell the rose;" the word " smell" has two mean- 
ings : in the latter sentence, I am speaking of a certain 
tensation in my own mind ; in the former, of a certain 
auality in the flower, which produces that sensation, 
out which of course cannot in the least resemble it ; 
and here the word smell is applied with equal propriety 
Uk both. On this ambiguity have been found^ the 
striking paradoxes of those who have maintained that 
tliere is no heat in fire, no cold in ice, &c. The sensa- 
turns of heat, cold, &c. can of course only belong to a 
•entient being. Thus again the word ** certainty," de- 
notes either, primarily, the state of our own mind when 
We are free from doubt, or secondarily, the character of 
fte event about which we feel certain. [See Appendix, 
No. I.] Thus, we speak of Homer, for " the works of 
Homer ;" and this is a secondary or transferred mean- 
ing : and so it is when we say, " a good shot," for a 
food marksman: but the word « shot'* has two other 
meanings, which are both equaUy proper ; viz. the thins 
put into a eun in order to be disclmrged from it, and 
the «;« of discharging it .,, ^,, ^ . 

Thus, " teaming'' signifies either the act of acquir- 
isff knowledge, or the knowledge itself; e. g. "he 
n»lects his learning ;" " Johnson was a man of learn- 
inr." •« Possession " is ambiguous m the ^me manner ; 
sA a multitude of othei* A remarkable and most 
Sportant instance is the ambiguity of such words as 

^T^ h'i^on ^^'^i^oJ'^^^^tf of this 
kind*wheTunperceived; nor is there any pomtm which 
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eontributeil to IpwI Ihow who were not atieniiTc tothi 
character of tho expression, to regard every thing n 
beneficial lo the labouring classes which /urn «A*j tm- 
fioyiyant, i. «- gives troubii;; even thou^ no eraisfr 

![uent increase «houl<4 take place in the country, o/ Ac 
oodand olhercommodiliesrfeBtined for thrar support."* 
A snow-driJt which obstructs a road, and a Tein of 
Taluable ore, may conceivably each fumlBh employ- 
ment (or an equal mimbf r of labourers. 

The remedy for ambi^iiily is a definition of the terra 
which is suspected of being used in two senses; sii- s 
nominal, not necessarily a reai definition : as wa* re- 
marked in Book II. Chap, v, 

relniiion '' " important to obserye that the verf 
when mmt circamslance which in any case " nakei 
I"*"*- a definition the mors necessary, is apt 16 

kad lo the omitsion of it : for wheti any terms areeiB' 
ployed that nre not fBmiliarly introdnced into ordinary 
discourse, such as ■ parallelogram,' or ' sphere,' ot 
'tangent,' "pencil of rays,' or refraction,' — 'oxygen,' 
or 'alkali,' — the learner is ready to inquire, and fli» 
writer to anticipate the inipriry, what is meant by lhi» 
"' ■" ' And though in suchcaflEs it iflundoubt- 

frocedure lo answer this inquiry by * 
the twocases.adefinition is even note 
necessary in the other, where it is not so likely to be 
called for ; — ■where the word, not being new to the 
student, but familiar to his ear, from its emplo3'nient is 
every-day discourse, is liable to the ambiguity whidi 
i» almost ahvaya- the result. For in rrapect of woida 
that sound something new and sttanffe. Inongh itis;B» 
I have said, much better lo define them in the outset 
yet even without this, the student would grado^yoid- 
lecl; their meaning pretty correctly, as he proceeded in 
his study of any treatise ; from having nothing Id mis- 
lead him— nothing from which to fonn his notions at 
all, except the manner in which the terms ^rere emplof ■ 
■ n>l. Eean. LeO. IX: 



edly 3 
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kikework itself that is befoie him. Andtleyeiy 
« he had felt of a definition would lead him m this 
to form one, and generally a snfficifintly ONrrect 
for himself. 

It is otherwise with terms to which we are iami- 
r accustomed. Of these, the student does not usu- 
crave definitions, from supposing, for that reason, 
lie understands them well enough : though perhaps 
lout suspecting it) he has in reality been accustom- 
) hear them employed in various senses, and to 
h but a vague and inaccurate notion to them. If 
speak to an uninstructed hearer, of anything that 
vcrical, or circular, or cylindrical, he will probably 
:or an explanation of your meaning ; but if you 
um of anything that is round, it will not strike him 
any expkmation is needed : thoug:h he has been 
Btomed to employ the word, indiscriminately, in aU 
lenses denoted by the other three."* 
it here it may be proper to remark,! DefinJUoiu, 
[or the avoiding of Fallacy, or of ver- ^ow far to be 
ontroversv, it is only requisite that «"*^*«^ 
term should be employed uniformly in the same 
s as far as the existing question is concerned. Thus, 
persons might, in discussing the question whether 
iistus was a great man, have some such difference 
eir acceptation of the epithet '* great," as would be 
essential to that question ; e. g. one of them might 
fstand by it nothin? more than eminent intellectual 
OQoral qualities ; wnile the other might conceive it 
iply the performance of splendid actions: this ab- 
t difference of meaning would not produce any dis- 
sment in the existing question, because both those 
instances are united in the case of Au^stus ; but 
e (and not the other) of the parties understood the 
let " great *' to imply pure patriotism — generositt 
laracter, &a , then there would be a disagreemen as 

* Pol. Econ. Lect. 12. 
t8MBookn.Cli.T.^6 
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to Iht (Cation ot the lenn, even between those wlia 
inighi ^ alike of Augujlus's characler, as wanliiij 
in IbocK >jUal]t]CB.* Delinilion, the ^pecilic for ambi- 
ffuily, islo be eiQfiloyed, afld ilemaiideU, wnha viewU 
mis principle ; it is euflicieQt on each oceafion lo it&st 
A term aijar a» rtganb llie question in hand. 

ii, /or esampla.we were remonstrating with anyoM 
for qtiittii^lhe church of whichhe wasa member, wm- 
tonly, anil not from slrong and deliberate conscienlionB 
conTiclion, but from motLvea of taste or /ancy, bD(( lie 
were lo reply by asking, hov. do yon define a cbutch' 
the demand would be quite in ^levant, utilesa he mtant 
to deny that the communit" ^ quita ts a church- liul 
if we were to iiiBisl on dei iting any one religiow- 
commnnily on earth to wh we might belong, at * 
nnivereal or catholic cbuiut -in demanding from ill 
Christians aubmission lo its □ linances and decieois, 
and deitouncing all who shou I not belong to it, as Iw- 
ing out of the pale of Christ ., ckurA. then indeed oe 
might fairly be called on to give a definition, and tM 
which shouhi be consistent with facte-f 

§ 11. Of those cases where the ambiguity fliiw 
from Ihc context, there are several species; some of 
which Lt^iciati(> have enumctaied, but have neglected 
lo refer them, in the first place, to one common Dla» 
(viz. lie one under which tliey ate here placed ;) and 
have even arranged some unifer the head of FalUoM 
"dictione," and others under that of "extra &• 

Faiiiov of di- ^^ '"^y consider, as the first of that 
TliioD uii] species, the Fallacy of '■ division," tnd 
oomposition. iftaj of "composition," taken together; 
since in each of these the middle-term is used in one 
premiss eoHectively, in Che other, distributive! y; if dtt 
former of these is the major premiss, and the fatter, die 
miuoT, ihisiscalled the " fallacy of division j" thetenD 



«teii «oDedmlif being iiierWvaB divid- 

'fli;'MHi mi «en& The ormnaiy examples are mdi 

<i0 tilBM ; ** All the angles of a triangle are equal to two 

ligfat an^es : A B C is an aiu^le of a triangle ; therefore 

.'▲BC 10 equal to two right angles." *'FiTe is one 
Bomber; three and two are are five: therefore three 
'^ttd two are 016 number:*' or, " three and two axe two 
^BBBbeiB, fiye is three and two, therefc^e five is two 
-^Avmhtanf it is manifest diat the middle>term, tbree 
-tnA two (in this last example) is ambiguous, signifying 
in the major premiss, <* taken distinctiy ;" inthe minor, 
*** taken togetner :*' and so <rf the rest 

.To this nead may be referred the common Fallacy of 

•v«r-ieting, where each premiss of an lar^ument is only 

ifrobable, uie probability of the condusion ; whicii, in 

*fthiit case, is less than tkat of the less prol»ble of the 

.. • premises.* For, suppose the probability of one of these 

to be jj^, and of the other ^, (each more likely than 

^not) the probability of the conclusion will be only 

' Tinr ^ ^ little more than §; which is less than an even 

: chance. This Fallac}^ may be most easily stated as 

a conditional ; a form in which any fallacy of ambigu- 

. middle may easily be exhibited. E, O, ** If it is 

likely than not, that these premises aie^ true : (t. e 



, . • Am ImIow; h 14. Some penons profesB contempt for ott wush 
im1if m h** i?m , on tiie ground that we cannot be quite luro of the «9* 

•mtitgtm 1ft protMibulty of each premisi. And this is true ; but this 
■wssiiirfslifn uncertainty is no reason wl^ we should not guard 
jgn fiT-* fji mdHtional source of uncertainty which con be avoided 

' Kusmie advantage to have no mwt doubt as to the degree of pro^ 
^•bttHy id the conclusion, than we have respecting that of the pro* 

And in fact there are offices, kept by persons whose trade it is. 
In which calculations of this nature are made, in the purchase ot 
eentfnrnif nvtnUn*, depending, sometimes, on a great variety ot 
ll ff|>»^ which can only be coiyecturally estimated } and in insuran* 
CM not only against ordinary risks (the calculations of which are 
' to >e drawn from statistical-tables) but also against every variety 
SBd degree of aelreorriinary risk ; the t/Boct amount of which, no on* 
onn confident! t ^lonounce anon. But the calculations are baied 
Mi the bMt es/* %te that can be formed. 
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thai they are both tnie) it is more liicly than not, thai 
the conclusion je true : but it is mote likely (ban luM 
ibat the ptemises are true : (i.e. ihaleack of theoi ia ao) 
therefore it is more likely than not thai the coneliuion 
is true." Here, a term in the antecedent, viz. — " that 
the premiBes are more likely than not to be true" — is 
taken jointii/ in the major, and dividedty in the uvinor. 
To thesameclasa we may refer the Fallacy by which 
men have sometimes been led lo admit, or pretend to 
admit, the doctrine of necessity ; e. g, " be who necea- 
aarilygoes or stays (i. e. in reality, ■'who neauanty 
goes, or who necessariiy slays ') is not a free agent ; you 
must necessarily go or stay (i. e. ' yoa must necessarily 
take the altemaiive!) therefore you are not a free i^ent* 
Suah also is the Fallacy which probably Derates on 
most adventurers in lotleriesi e. g. "the gaining of ■ 
high prize is no uncommoQ occurrence ; and what is no 
uucammon occurrence uia^ teasonably be espected: 
therefore the gaining of a high prize may reasonably be 
eipected;" the conclusion, when applied to theindi- 
viaual (as in practice it is,) must be understood in tin 
seoseof "reasonably expected Ay a cerfarn individiad f 
therefore for the major-premiss lo be true, the middle- 

corrence to some one partievlar person ;" wheteasiot 
the minor (which has been placed first) to be true, yoD 
must understand it of " no uncommon occurrence to 
xiae one or other i" and thus you will hare the FallKy 
of composition. 

There ia no Fallacy more commori,or raore likelyta 
deceive, than the one now before us. The fona ia 
which it is most usually employed, is to establish some 
trath, sepuralety, concerning eacli single member of a 
certain class, and thence to infer the same of the vlttit 
toUediveiy. Thus, some inlidels have laboured to prove 
concerning some oiw of our Lord's niiracles, that it mighl 
luvs been the result of an accidental conjecture of na- 
tanl drcnmstances ; next, they endeavour to piore dm 
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_ j4maAtrs and »&«i; andtltfiMe injei 

1fiig^#Lrf them occaning as a aenes mig^ have beoi 
0^: IIm^ might 4Ugu« in like aiaimery that ^^ 
JIhfMit 'lEeiy improbable one may tbxow aixeain any one 
41^'fll a bnadred throws, therdbie it is no more impnv 
^gUa that one may throw wxes a huiid^ times ma- 

A S! win oAen hawen that when two od- ^ 
JMto an m(M»iifMrfi&^ though either of ^!^^ 
Hhoni* Mfturatdyp majr be attained, the in- 
Mmpatihility is diegoised by a rapid and frequent tian- 
jjtien ttcm the one to the other altenuitely. E. G 
Toamayprove that iSlOO would aocomph^h t&is object; 
iMd thea» that' it would acoomj^iah that : and then, yon 
^moi to the former ; and back a^dn : till at length a 
iiatioii is flteneiated of the posaibmtylol accon^liSung 
JMk by wis £100. ** Two distinct objects may, br 
^eing dexterously presented, again aad again in qjaick 
tUhccesaion, to the mind of a cursory reader, be so asso- 
Mtad together t» hi$ liloiigto,as to be conceived capa« 
%li^ whan in fact Ham are not, of b^ng actwdly com- 
liiwd in practice. lue fallacioas belief thus induced 
hmn a striking resemblance to the optical illusion 
4iBCtBd-bgr tliair ingenious and philosophical toy called 
At litaamatrope ^ in which two objects painted on 
^ilHipfiitii aidea of a card — for instance a man, and a 
JhwMJ a kid, and a cage — are, by a quick rotatory 
jMBlieiumade to impress the eye in combination, so as 
Iplpiin Qsm picture, of the man on the horse's back, the 
hM UL'theeage, &c. As soon as the card is allowed to 
mumok at rest, the figures, of course, appear as they 
naUhr are, separate and on opposite sides. A mental 
iUueaon closely analogous to this, is produced, when by 
•mpid mul repeated transition from one subject to an- 
aiiiQr ahernately, the mind is deluded into an idea of 
the actoal combination of things that are really incom- 
fiJible. The chief part of the defence which vapous 
Hdjttts httFeadTamsed in favour of the system of pMiii 
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colonies, consists, in truth, of a sort of intellectual Than- 
matrope. The prosperity of the colony, and iherepres^ 
sion of crime, are, by a sort of rapid whirl, presented to 
the mind as combined in one picture. A very moderate 
degree of calm and fixed attention soon shows that 
two objects are minted on opposite sides of the card. 

Ambiguity •The Fallacy ol division may often 1 
of the word considered as turning: on the ambiguity ( 
" ^" the word " all ;" which may easily be " 

pelled by substituting for it the word "each* 
" every," where that is its signification ; e. g. " all th( 
trees make a thick shade," is ambiguous; meaningssi 
either, " every one of them," or " altogether.** 

This is a Fallacy with which men are extremely ap' 
to deceive themselves: for when a multitude of particu 
lars are presented to the mind, many are too weak o 
too indolent to take a comprehensive view of them 
but confine their attention to each single point, by tanu 
and then decide, infer, and act, accordingly ; «. g, tf 
imprudent spendthrift, finding tliat he is able to afibi 
this, or that, or the other expense, forgets that ail 
them together will ruin him. 

To the same head may be reduced that faUadi 
reasoning by which men vindicate themselves to thei 
own conscience and to others, for the neglect of 
undefined duties, which though indispensable, 
therefore not left to our choice whether we will practi; 
them or not, are left to our discretion as to the mode^ 
and the particular occasions, of practising them ; «. ^ 
" I am not bound to contribute to this charity in parti — 
cular ; nor to that ; nor to the other :" the practical con^ 
elusion which they draw, is, that all charity may bi^ 
dispensed with- 

As men ave apt to forget that any two circumstances 
(not naturally connected) are more rarely. to be me* 
with combined than separate, though they be not at all 
incompatible ; so also they are apt to imagine, fioi^ 
* Remarks on Transportation, pp. 36,90. 
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finding that they are rarely combined, that there is an 
incompatibility ; e. g. if the •chances are ten to one 
against a man's possessing strong reasoning powers, 
and ten to one against exquisite taste, the chances 
against the combination of the two (supposing them 
neither connected nor opposed) will be a hundred to 
one. Many, therefore, from finding them so rarely 
united, will infer that they are in some measure incom- 
patible ; which fallacy may easily be exposed in the 
lorm of undistributed middle : " qualities unfriendly to 
each other are rarelj combined ; excellence in the rea- 
soning powers, and m taste, are rarely combined ; there- 
fore they are qualities unfriendly to each other." 

§ 12. The other kind of ambiguity aris- 
ing from the context, and which is the last cWeutS. ^ 
ease of ambiguous middle that I shall 
notice, is the "fallacia acddentis ;'* together with its 
eonrerse, "fallacia a dido secundum quid ad dictum 
nmpliciter f* in each of which the middle- term is used, 
in one premiss to signify something considered simply, 
m itself, and as to its essence ; and in the other premiss, 
BO as to imp^ that its accidents are taken into account 
with it : as in the well-known example, " what is bought 
in the market is eaten; raw meat is bought in the 
market; therefore raw meat is eaten." Here the middle 
bas understood in conjunction with it, in the major- 
premiss, " as to its substance merely f in the minor, " as 
to its condition and circumstances." 
' To this head, perhaps, as well as to any, may be 
referred^e Fallacies which are frequently founded on 
file occasional, partial, and temporary variations in the 
acceptation of some term, arising from circumstances of 
person, time, and place, which will occasion something 
to be understood in conjunction with it beyond its strict 
literal signification. E. G. The word " loyalty," which 
properly denotes attachment to lawful government — 
Whether of a kin^, president, senate, &c, according to 
die riiipective institutions of each nation — ^has often been 
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either eaflps, m which the premiss (whether the expressed 
«r the suppressed one) is either proved false, or has no 
sufficient claim to be received as true. 

Let it however be observed, that in such cases (ap- 
wently) as this, we must not too hastily pronounce 
ihe argument fallacious ; for it may be perfectly fair at 
Ihe commencement of an argument to assume a premise 
^bat is not more evident than the conclusion, or is even 
ever so parodoxical, provided you proceed to prove 
iairly that premiss ; and in like manner it is both usual 
and fair to begin by deducing your conclusion from a 
premiss exactly equivalent to it ; which is merely throw- 
ing the proposition in question into the form in which 
it will be most conveniently proved. 

Ar^ine in a circle, however, must ne- 
cessarily be unfair ; though it frequently t^^ijj ^ 
h practised undesignedly ; e. g. some Me- 
duuiicians attempt to prove, (what they oueht to have 
laid down as a probable but doubtful hypotnesis,) that 
every particle of matter CTavitates equally ; ** why ?* 
because those bodies which contain more particles ever 
navitate more strongly, i. e. are heavier ; " but (it may 
Be urged) those which are heaviest are not always more 
balky ;" ** no, but still they contain more particles, 
though more closely condensed ;** *< how do you know 
diat ?" " because tney are heavier ;" «• how does that 
prove it V* " because all particles of matter gravitating 
equally, that mass which is specifically the heavier must 
needs have the more of them in the same space." 

Of course the narrower the circle, the less likely it is 
tci escape the detection, either of the reasoner himself, 
(for men often deceive themselves in this way) or of his 
hearers When there is a long circuit of many inter- 
vening propositions before you come back to the origin- 
al conclusion, it will often not be perceived that the ar- 
gnments really do proceed in a " circle :" just as whet 
any one is advancing in a straigfU line (as we are ac- 
customed to call it) Song a plain on this earth's sorfacet 
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it escapes our notice that we are really moTing along 
the circumference of a circle, (since the earth is a globe) 
and that if we could go on without interruption iii the 
same line, we should at length arrive at the very spol 
we set out from But this we readily perceive^ whoi 
we are walking round a small hill. 

For instance, if any one argues that you ought to 
submit to the guidance of himself, or his leader, or ' " 
party, &c., because these maintain what is right; 

then ar^es that what is so maintained is right, beci _ 

it is maintained by persons whom you ought to subm^S^ 
to ; and that these are, himself and his party ; or agair* — ^^^ 
if any one maintains that so and so must be a win -^^ 
morally wrong, because it is prohibited in the morim^-^^ 
portion of the Mosaic-law, and then, that the prohibi 
tion of it does form a pail of the moral (not the 
monial, or the civil) portion of that law, because it ia 
thing morally wrong — either of these would be too nar-" 
row a circle to escape detection, unless several inter-' 
mediate steps were interposed. And if the form oft 
pr&ision of each proposition be varied every time ir 
recurs — the sense of it remaining the same — this wil~ 
greatly aid the deception. 

Of course, the way to expose the Fallacy, is to 
this procedure : to narrow the circle, by cutting offthi 
intermediate steps ; and to exhibit the same propositioi 
— when it comes round the second time — in the samf 
words. 

. Obliquity and disguise being of course 

expression.**^ "^^^^ important to the success of the petitit^ 
principii as well as of other Fallacies, thft 
sophist will in general either have recourse to the ** cir- 
cle," or else not venture to state distinctly his assump- 
tion of the point in question, but will rather assert some 
other proposition which implies it ;* thus keeping out 

* Gibbon aftbrds the most remarkable instances of this kind of 
■tyle. That which he really means to speak of, is hardly erer 
made the subject ol his proposition. His way of writing remJndi 
•■• of those oersons who never dara look you full in tho &oo. 
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of flight (as a dexterous thief does stolen goods) the 
point in question, at the very moment when he is taking 
It for granted. Hence the frequent union of this Fallacy 
witfi "tgrwratio elenchif^ [vide § 15.] The English 
language is perhaps the more suitable for the FaUacy 
of petitio principii, from its bein^ formed from two dis- 
tinct languages, and thus abounding in synonymous ex- 
preusions, which have no resemblance in sound, and no 
connexion in etymology ; so that a sophist may bring 
iorward a proposition expressed in words of Saxon ori- 
gin, and give as a reason for it, the very same proposition 
stated in words of Norman origin ; e. e. " to sulow every 
loan, an unbounded freedom of speeoi must always be, 
<m the whole, advantageous to the State ; for it is highly 
conducive to the interests of the community, that each 
:andividual should enjoy a liberty perfectly unlimited, of 
^tepressing his sentiments.** 

§ 1 4. The next head is, the falsity, or, at undne as- 
least, undue assumption, of a premiss that sumption, 
is not equivalent to, or dependent on, the conclusion ; 
which, as has been before said, seems to correspond 
nearly with the meaning of Logicians, when they speak 
of " non causa pro causa." This name indeed would 
seem to imply a much narrower class : there being one 
species of arguments which are from cause to effect ; in 
which, of course, two things are necessary; 1st, the 
sufficiency of the cause ; 2a, its establishment ; ^ese 
aie the two premises ; if therefore \he former be unduly 
assumed, we are arguing from that which is not a 
sufficient cause as if it were so : e. g. as if one should 
contend Irom such a man*s having been unjust or cruel, 
that he will certainly be visited with some heavy tem- 
poral judgment, and come to an untimely end. In this 
mstance the sophist, from having assumed, in the pre- 
miss, the (granted) existence of a pretended cause, 
infers, in the conclusion, the existence of the pretended 
e&ct, which we have supposed to be the question. Oi 
nice vers&, the pretended efiect may he employed to es 
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Hrhich is the cause, not the effect, of their having lived 
iirough such a training. So, loading a gun-barrel to 
lie muzzle, and firing it, does not give it strength ; 
ihongh it proveSy if it escape, that it was strong. 

in like manner, nothing is more com- Appeal to sup- 
luoa than to hear a person state confident- posed expert 
ly, as from his own experience, that such ®"<^®' 
Mid such a patient was cured by this or that medicine : 
whereas all that he absoluteJy knows, is that he took 
die medicine, and that he recovered. 

Similar is the procedure of many who are no theorists 
Eorsooth, but have found by experience that the diffusion 
di education disqualifies the lower classes for humble 
toil. They have perhaps experienced really a deteriora- 
tion in this last respect ; and having a dislike to educa- 
tion, they shut their eyes to the increase of pauperism ; 
;. e. of the habit of depending on parish-pay, rather than 
)n independent exertions; which, to any unprejudiced 
^ye would seem the most natural mode of explaining the 
relaxation of those exertions. But such men require 
OS, on the ground that they are practical men, to suiopt 
the results of their experience ; i, e. to acquiesce in 
their crude guesses as to cause and effect, (hke' that of 
the rustic who made Tenterden-stecple the cause of 
Gkxxlwin Sands,) precisely because they are not accus- 
tomed to reason. 

I believe we may refer to the same head Huitfulchan- 
the apprehensions so often entertained, that ges attributed 
Gi change, however small, and however in *® harmless 
itself harmless, is necessarily a dangerous 
thing, as tending to produce extensive and hurtful in- 
[lovations. Many instances may be found of small 
iterations h^xDi^ followed by great and mischievous 
3nes ;* but I doubt whether all history can furnish an 
instance of the greater innovation having been, proper- 
ly speaking, caused by the lesser. Of course the first 
iOange will always precede the second ; and many mis- 

* " Post hoc I ergo, propter hoc." 
18 
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Sometimes (as was before observed) the doubtful pre- 
mm is iuppressedj as if it were too evident to need 
being prov^, or even stated, and as if the whole ques- 
tion turned on the establishment of the other premiss. 
Thus Home Tooke proves, by an inmiense induction, 
that all particles were originadly nouns or verbs ; and 
thence concludes, that in reality they are so still, and 
that the ordinary division of the parts of speech is ab 
smd ; keeping out of sight, as self-evident, the other 
jffemiss, which is absolutely false ; viz. that the mean- 
ing and force of a word, now, and for ever, must be that 
wfiich it, or its root, originally bore. 

Sometimes men are shamed into admit- indirect a** 
ting an unfounded assertion, by being con- sumption, 
fidently told, that it is so evident, mat it would argue 
gxeat weakness to doubt it. In general, however, the 
more skilful sophist will avoid a direct assertion of what 
be means unduly to assume; because that might direct 
tike reader*s attention to the consideration of the ques- 
tion whether it be true or not ; since that which is in- 
^putable does not so often need to be asserted. Jt 
succeeds better, therefore, to allude to the proposition, 
as something curious and remarkable ; just as the Royal 
Society weie imposed on by being asked to account for 
the fact that a vessel of water received no addition to 
its weight by a live fish put into it ; while they were 
Beeking for the cause, they forgot to ascertain Xh^fact ; 
and thus admitted without suspicion a mere fiction 
Thus an eminent Scotch writer,* instead of asserting 
tbat the " advocates of Logic have been worsted and 
driven from the field in every controversy," (an assertion 
which, if made, would have been the more readily as- 
certained to be perfectly groundless,) merely observes^ 
that ** it is a circumstance not a little remarkable.'* 

Again, any one who is decrying all appeal to evidence 
in behalf of Christianity, (see Appendix iii. Note) will 
hardly venture to assert plainly that such was the 

* Dngald Stewart. 
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Eractice i he Apostles, ond (hat they called on mend 
elieve \ it they preached, without any reason foi 
believing. TTiat would present too glaring a contrail 
to the truth- He will succeed better by merely dwelfiag 
nn the earnest demand of " faith " made by the Apoe- 
tlDS i (rusting that the inadvetteot reader will (orget that 
(he basis on which this demand was made to rest, vas, 
the CTider—? of miracles and prophecies ; and will thoi 
he led to fer that we are to imitate the Apostles bji 
procedu -"■'& is in fact "'"■ opposite of tlieifs. 

Lhie of the ii ' contrivances emplojei 
iSimioo^ for this purpO! what may be called the 
"Fallacy of ref—nwi;" which is partictt- 
larly common in popular ll logical works. Itisof 
coutM a circumstance whio! ids great weight to M7 
assertion, that it shall seem be snpporlcdby auuij' 
passagesof Scripture, or of the Fathers and other anclenl 
writers, whose works arc not n many people's hands. 
Now when a writer can find tew or none of these, tial 
distinctly and decidedly favour his opinion, be may !l 
lea.1t Rnd many which may be conceived capable oi 
being so understood, or which, in some way or other, 
remotely relate to the subject ; but if these texts Wfr* 
inserted at length, it would be at once perceived how 
little they bear on the question ; the usual, artifiw, 
therefore, i3,-to give merely refcnneet to them ; tnisiii^ 
that nineteen out of twenty readers will never take fl* 
trouble of turning to the passages, but, takini fw 
granted that they afford, each, some degree of conffiM- 
lion to what ia tnaintained, will he overawed byaeanj 
every assertion supported, aa they suppose, by five 01 
six Scripture-texta— as many from the fathers, fee. 

Great force is often added to the employment inad*- 
olamatory work, of the fallacy now before us, by 
bitterly reproaching or deriding an opponent, as deny- 
ing some Eacred truth, or some evident axiom ; asautn' 
ing, that is, that he denies the Irae premiss, and keeping 
Oit of sight the one on which the question really tjmfl 
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£. G, a deelaimer who is maintaining some doctrine aa 
bein^ taught in Scripture, may impute to his opponents 
a contempt for the authority of Scripture, and reproach 
diem for mipiety; when the qu>«stion really is, wnelher 
the doctrine be scriptural or not 

FrequenUy the FaUacv of irrelevant- combination 
eondusion, {ignoratio-elenchi] is called of this FaUacv 
in to the aid of this; i. e. the premiss is J^*'^ *^® ^®^ 
aFsumed on the ground of another ®^"*^' 
proposition, somewhat like it, having been proved. 
Thus, in arguing by example, &c., the parallelisvi 
of two cases is oiten assumed from their being in some 
respects alike, though perhaps they differ in the very 
point which is essential to the argument. E. G. From 
me circumstance that some men of humble station, who 
have been well educated, are apt to think themselves 
above low drudgery, it is argued, that universal educa- 
tion of the lower orders would beget general idleness : 
this are:ument rests, of course, on the assumption o' 
paralldism in the two cases, viz» the past and the fu- 
ture ; whereas there is a circumstance that is absolutely 
eosential, in which they differ; for when education is 
universal, it must cease to be a distinction ; which i? 
probably the very circumstance that renders men too 
proud for their work. 

Again, parallels have been drawn by Hume, (in his 
Essay on Miracles) and by Christian writers, between 
the miracles recorded in the New Testament, and those 
in the legends of pretended saints ; which last were re- 
ceived just as counterfeit coin is, from its resemblance 
to ffenuine. 

This very same Fallacy is often resorted to on the 
opposite side ; an attempt is made to invalida.te some 
argument from example, by pointing out a difference 
between the two cases : though they agree in everything 
that is essential to the question. 

It should be added that we may often calculations oi 
be deceived, not only by admitting: a pre- probabilitiw. 
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flneh* wiparatdy, proying the certainty or probability, of 
the aame conclusion.* 

Lastly, it may be here remarked, conformably with 
what has been formerly said, that it will often be left to 
yoiff choice whether to refer this lor that fallacious ar- 
nnent to the present head, or that of ambiguous mid- 
w ; *< ^ the middle term is here used in this sense, 
ttere is an ambiguity; if in that sense, the proposition 
mfatlse," 

. * The convene fallacy is treated of below in § 18. 

When thpre really are several distinct and independent ar^- 
■flatsi not incompatible, and not connected, each separately pror- 

a the probability of the same conclusion, we compute, from our 
mate of the degree of probability of each, the joint [cumuUtive] 
Ibree of them, by the tame sort of calculation as the above, only 
Pimirf r VIZ. as, in the case of two probable premises, the conclU' 
Hon io not established except on the supposition of their being both 
froe, so, in the case of two (and the like holds good with any num* 
Mr) diatinct and independent indications of the truth of some pro* 

Kjtion, unless both of them faU, the proposition must be tnie : we 
refore multiply together the fractions indicating the probability 
9ifmUt*n of each— the chances ai*aiiut it : — and the result being the 
litel chances against the establishment of the conclusion by these 
•■laments, this fraction being deducted from unit^, the remainder 

ees the probability for it. JS. G. a certain book is conjectured to 
by shell and such an author, partly, 1st. from its resemblance in 
ghfhf to his known works, partly (*2dly) from its being attributed to 
kha by some one likely to be pretty welMnformed : l6t the proba 
bllity of the conclusion, as deduced from one of these ai^uments by 

2 3 

llMlf, be supposed, ^ and, in the other case ^ ; then the oppoaitt 

Q A 

fnlMbilities will be, respectively, -g and ^ -, which multiplied 
JtfuthT give ^^, as the probability against the conclusion ; t. « 

Ihi ohtoce that the work may not be his, notwithstanding those 
IMMOS for believing that it is : and consequently the probability 

la fm&m of that conclusion will be ^^ ; or nearly J. 

Obeenre however, that, in some cases, a perfectly distinct nrgu* 
■Mmt arises from the combination of certain circumstances, which 
kave, each separatelv, no force at all, or very little, towards i»s- 
WUkhinga conclusion which vet may be inferred, perhaps with a 
Anral certainty, from that combination, when those circumstances 
fen iuch that the chances are very groat against their accidental 
••noammce E O when two or more persons, undeserving ol 



qnclit coincide (where collusion would be impossible) in a full and 

reamitantial detail of some tn^asaction. (See Rhot. Part. I. Ch 
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mdea ivhiih ib absolutely unsrapported, but also \fy$iXa- 
bating to one which really is probable, a grvofer degree 
of probability than rightly belongs to it. And this ef- 
fect will often be produced by our cMnitting to calcnhtt 
the probability in each saccessive step of a lon^ cbiii 
of argument, and being, in each, (see § lly)decer^liy 
the fallacy of division. Each premiss successirely in- 
troduced, may have, as was above explained, an exoeM 
of chances in its favour, and yet the ultimate conchisioii 
may have a greater preponderance against it ; e.g. "All 
Y is (probably) X : all Z is (probably) Y : therefoTe Z 
is (probably) X :*' now suppose the truth of the major 
premiss to be more probable thkn not ; in other woras, 

that the chances for it are more than ^ ; say ^ ; isA 
for the truth of the minor, let the ahances be greattf 
still ; say | ; then by multiplying together the numer- 
ators, and also the denominators of these two fractionfli 
7 X §, we obtain ^j, as indicating the d^ee of pio- 

bability of the conclusion ; which is less than ^ ; %.t. 
the conclusion is less likely to be true thau not •£. Q. 
" The reports this author heard are (p/ohably) true; 
this (something which he records) is a report which 
(probably) he heard ; therefore it is true f suppose, first, 
The majority of the reports he heard — as 4 out of 7f 
(or 12 of 21,) — to be true ; and, next. That he genet' 
ally — as twice in three times — (or 8 in 12,) — repeats 
faithfully what he heard ; it follows that of 21 of hii 
reports, only 8 are true. 

Of course, the results are proportionably striking 
when there is a long series of arguments of this descrip- 
tion. And yet weak and thougntless reasoners are of* 
ten influenced by hearing^ a great deal urged — a greai 
number of probabilities brought forward — in support of 
some conclusion ; i. e. a long chain, of which each suc- 
cessive link is weaker than the foregoing ; instead of 
(what they mistake it for) a cumulation of ai^mentB» 
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Mch, separateiy, proying the certainty or probability, of 
Ihe same conclusion.* 

Lastly, it may be here remarked, conformably with 
what has been formerly said, that it will often be left to 
yimr choice whether to refer this lor that fallacious ar- 
Kument to the present head, or that of ambiguous mid- 
dle ; **tf the middle term is here used in this sense, 
there is an ambiguity; if in that sense, the proposition 
kfalse." 

* The convene fallacy is treated of below in § 1& 
When there really are several distinct and independent ar^- 
■ants, not incompatible, and not connected, each separately prov- 
ia^ the probability of the same conclusion, we compute, from our 
estimate of the degree of probability of each, the Joint [cumuUtivt] 
force of them, by the same sort of calculation as the above, only 
notraed : viz- as, in the case of two probable premises, the conclu* 
lion io not established except on the supposition of their being both 
true, so, in the case of two (and the like holds good with any num* 
ker) distinct and independent indications of the truth of some pro* 

E«ition, unless both of them faU, the proposition must be true : we 
erefore multiply together the fractions indicating the probability 
9l[ failure of eacn — ^the chances agmntt it :— «Hd the result being the 
mal chances against the cstabliishment of the conclusion by these 
arguments, this fraction being deducted from unit^, the remainder 
gives the probabilitv for it. JB. G. a certain book is conjectured to 
be by ■ncn and such an author, partly, 1st. fh>m its resemblance in 
style to his known works, partly (*2dly) from its being attributed to 
hhn by some one likely to be pretty well*informed : I^t the proba 
bility of the conclusion, as deduced from one of these ai^uments by 

2 3 

itself, be supposed, ^ and, in the other case ^ ; then the oppotUt 

3 J 4 
pxobabilities will be, respecUvely, 5 and ,y. ; which multiplied 

together give ^ ^, as the probability againai the conclusion ; i, « 

the ohanee that the work may noi be his, notwithstanding those 
zsasons for believing that it is : and consequently the probability 

!■ fwovmr of that conclusion will be ^^ ; or nearly ^. 

Observe however, that, in some cases, a perfectly distinct argu- 
ment arisKfl from the comitno/ton of certain circumstances, which 
have, each separately, no force at all, or very little, towards ns- 
ttfblishinga conclusion which yet may be inferred, perhaps with a 
aoral certainty, from that combination, when those circumstances 
•re such that the chances are very gn^at against their acdiental 
••ncurrence X O when two or more persons, undeserving ol 
oredit, coincide (where collusion would be impossible) in a full and 
tifcamstantid detail of some transaction. (See Rhet. Part. I. Ch 
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§ 15. The last kind of Fallacy to be noticed is tint 
Irrelevant of irrelevant conclusion, commonly called 
conclusion. ignorotio elenchi. 

Various kinds of propositions are, according to the 
occasion, substituted for the one of which proof is le- 
quired. Sometimes the particular for the uniyenal; 
sometimes a proposition with di&rent terms : and yari- 
ous are the contrivances employed to effect and to con- 
ceal this substitution, and to make the conclusion which 
the sophist has drawn, answer, practically, the same 
purpose as the one he ought to have established. I 
say, " practically the same purpose," because it will 
very often happen that some emotion will be excited— 
some sentiment impressed on the mind — (by a dexterous 
employment of this Fallacy) such as shall bring men 
into the disposition requisite for your purpose, Uioqcii 
they may not have assented to, or even stated distinray 
in their own minds, the proposition which it was your 
business to establish.* Thus if a sophist has to defend 
one who has been guilty of some serious oSsnce, which 
he wishes to extenuate, though he is unable distinctly 
to prove that it is not such, yet if he can succeed in 
making the audience laugh at some casual matter, he 
has gamed practically the same point 

So also if any one has pointed out the extenuating 
circumstances in some particular case of offence, so as 
to show that it differs widely from the generality of the 
same class, the sophist, if he find himself unable to dis- 
prove these circumstances, may do away the force of 
them, by simply referring the action to that very class, 
which no one can deny that it belongs to, and the very 
name of which will excite a feeling of disgust sufficient 
to counteract the extenuation ; e. g, let it be a case of 
peculation; and that many mitigating circumstances 
have been brought forward which cannot be denied ; 
the sophistical opponent will reply, " Well, but after 
til, the man is a rogue, and there is an end of it f* now 

* See Bhetorie, F&rt XL 
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in reality this was (by hypothesis) never the qaestion; 
and the mere assertion oi what was never denied, ought 
not, in fairness, to be regarded as decisive ; but practi- 
cally, the odiousness of the word, arising in great mea- 
sure from the association of those very circumstances 
which belong to most of the class, but which we have 
supposed to bo absent in this particular instance, excites 
precisely Xhst feeling of disgust, which in effect destroys 
the force of the defence. In like manner we may refei 
to this head, all cases of improper appeals to the pas- 
sions, and everything else which is mentioned by Aris- 
totle as extraneous to the matter in hand {i^u toO 
irpdyftaro^.) 

In all these cases, as has been before observed, if the 
fallacy we are ,now treating of be employed for the 
apparent establishment, not of the ultimate conclusion, 
but (as it very commonly happens) of a premiss, {i, e. 
if the premiss required be assumed on the ground that 
some proposition resembling it has been proved) then 
there will be a combination of this fallacy with the last 
mentioned. 

For instance, instead of proving that _ . . ,, 

.,4.1. / -^i J ^° • Combination 

** ttus prisoner has committed an atrocious of this fallacj 

fraud,*' you prove that " the fraud he is with the i6r«> 

accascd of is atrocious ;" instead of proving Bo»ng. 

(as in the well-known tale of Cyrus and the two coats) 

that " the taller boy had a right to force the other boy 

to exchange coats with him," you prove that "the 

exchange would have been advantageous to both." 

instead of proving that " a man has not a right to 

educate his children or to dispose of his propeity, in the 

way he thinks best," you show that the way in which 

he educates his children, or disposes of his property is 

not really the best: instead of proving that " the poor 

ought to be relieved in this way rather than in that,' 

you prove that " the poor ought to be relieved :" instead 

of proving that " an irrational-agent — whether a brute 

or a madman — can never be deterred from any act by 



IN ^- AfVBHDIXI. - 

dbu] uiy *iiob thins* Not aeain, (honid we regard te 
KDK in which l^y DDd«r>land him, an Drceuaiily Ul 
KUc, ihough [ii is theiri] of ihe word empjoyod ; lioM 
lh*y mnj'iiiiMaif hiBmeaniMrt boiwe mnslcorsider wful 
Kittt iiislLktlyhE(ZiMfrni>Bdiii»iidedtD convty, (o dni 
(o whom he dddreaepd hiomeir And b judiriouH wiilef 
will always eipecl esch word lo he andetBlood, ea neulj 

ft, whioh UH has eslublithrd ; eicepl hd Tar u he mar 
(luvE givmBome diffewnl eipliniition. Bnl there ik dimj 
who, from various eaueea. freqneaily fail at coayryiag itis 
KDK ihey duign. And ii may be added, Ihai tiien an, 
it ia lo be reared, some jierBona in ibvae days who duig«U> 
iroDcey different Beae«s by the same pxpreuioo, to diffcKiiI 
men ; — lo the ordinary reader, and lo the initialed ; — itaerv- 
ing lo ibemaelvea a baek*door for evaaion when i^htited 
wilh »ny falae leaching, by pleading thai they hme been 
■niuinderatood "in caaaequeoce of the reader'iDoi beia| 
Bware o{thfptadiar tmse in which ihey use words I" 

It ia bnl r.iir peibspa to add thiR warning to my reoden; 
ihat one who (akcB pains lo sseerlain soii ex|ihun ibe mikCi 
nf the wordi employed is any discasaian, wbttefer can 
he may uie to show thai whsl he ia inqoicing aftei, ia, U>i 
ivctiW eenae, i> yet Blmoal eure (o be charged, by ibe u- 
nccDTBte, and ihe BOphiaiical, wilb atiempiiog tu iniioiluce 

a putpoae, 

ARGUMENT, ia the strict logical WBie, has om if 
^ned ia the foiegoing treatise ; (CompendiBm, Book H. 
Cb. iii. i 1,) in that seDse it includea (as is thers lenaik- 
ed) the conclusion as well as the premiaps : and thna it is, 
that we say a ayllogism consists ofthret propaaitiods :«f. 
the conclusion which is proved, as weU aa tboM bj wbi>A 
il is proved. Argutnenium is also used by many lofital 

But IB ordinary discourse, argumenl is very often ased 
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J, a eomarm «r wtriu of such arsumentB ; when a 

nstain ooaclusion is eetablishcd by premises, which are 
tk^mselyes in the same dissertation, proved by other pro- 
positions, and perhaps those again, hy others ; the whole of 
ihia dissertation is often called an argume^it to prove the 
altimate conclusion designed to be established ; though in 
fiust it is a irain of ai^uments. It is in this sense, e. ^. 
that we speak of " Warbur ton's argument to prove the di- 
vine legation of Moses," dec. 

Sometimes also the word is used to denote what may be 
jffoperly called a disputation ; i. e. tu>o trains of arsrument, 
opposed to each other ; as when we say that A and B had 
a long argument on such and such a subject ; and that A 
had the best of the argument. Doubtless the use of the 
word in this sense has contributed to foster the notion en- 
tertained by many, that Logic is the <* art of wrangling," 
that it makes men contentious, dec. : they have heard 
that it is employed about arguments ; and hastily conclude 
that it is confined to cases where there is opposition and 
tomttst. 

It may be worth mentioning in this place, that the varx- 
mm forms of stating an argument are sometimes spoken of 
aa different kinds of argument : as when we speak of a 
eategorical or hypothetical argument, or of one in the first 
or some other figure ; though every logician knows that 
the same individual argument may be stated in various 
figures, dec. 

This, no doubt, has contributed to the error of those 
who speak of the syllogism as a peculiar kind of argument ; 
Mid of " syllogistic reasoning,*' as a distinct mode of rea- 
ioning, instead of being only a certain form of expressing 
any argument. 

For an account of the different kinds of argument^ pro- 
perly so called, the reader is referred to the ** Elements of 
Rhetoric." ^ 

AUTHORITY. — This word is sometimes employed in 
ita primary sense, when we refer to any one*s example, 
testimony, or judgment : as when e. g. we speak of correct- 
ing a reading in some book, on the authority of an ancient 
MS. — giving a statement of some fact, on the authority of 
mch and such historians, &c. 



tSk APPElrtJCt t 

Bithi«*en«e the word an!KfTBprfityn«r1j>io iheLuJi 

SomrlinKBBgain il is employed aspqaisilent lo" [wl* 
las," powEr: aa when wf apeak oflhc suiJiDtitr ot ani>|il- 
trale, A:c. This ia a clBim ID abcdieiKt. It le in the far- 
mpr senae the! il iauwd in our 201h Article ; which siwiilH 
of the Church having poiorr lo decree ritfi and anmoma, 
and "authorits" in conrrovereiea of failh. 

Many instances raay be found in which wiiiera hnTena. 
conscionBly altd frnm one aenee of the word lo another, » 
aa 10 blend eonfuaedly in iheir mindq the two ideas. In ae 
met perhaps haa this moie freqaeotl]' bapprnrd Ihan when 
we are speaking of the authority of the Cbnrdi ; in which 
Ihe amblgoily of the latter word (see the Artisle Cbnroh) 
comes in aid of that of the foiner. The atilhi>rily'(ia 
the primary sense) of the calholic, ■'. (. nniTerESl Chiinih, 
at any particular prriod, is often appealed lo, in support <J 
■his or thai do;lrine or pracliee : nnd il is, jusTlf, snppo- ' 
eed ihst lb? opinion of the great moBB of ihe ChrnliBi 
world affords apraumplion {Ihoueh only a presura'pcjm) 
in favour of the correctness of any interpretfllioo of scrip- 
ture, or the expediency, at ihe lime, of miy eererawiy, tb- 

Bul il is to be observed thai the "anlhorily," in ihn 
aense, of any church or olher community, is nol ihal ol 
the BODY, 09 *uffi, hui of ihe individvialB composing it. 

knowledge, judgment, and honesiy of Ihoae individuals 
considered as individunl persons, sad noi in their ihii)h>- 

On the other hand, etch partimlar ehOrch fan w 

i'..'i.U'.°.'i 

anything not conirary to . 
or Univfrial Church, not I 




power of the Pope, of a Conncil, or of any other h 
governors, over all Christians, was in faot admitted, what- 
ever arguments may be urged to prove iia claim lo be ad- 

• BMEMayoD thaPangenliiChifsa«rath,«B,I««l«Jl 
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JfdMft^mm VkAfi mum oCmwtoritu (ekimt«4i^ 
mmttl wmj hm. eveiy dep^e of weight, from «bflol«io 
hfiritiMtity, (mck m, in rdigioos matten» Chriniaiii «ttii<* 
* 1ft ti» Ui« Senptures) dowa to the faintest pretumpiioiu 
t ^ othor hnnd " nuthonQr" in the sense or ** legitimcO^ 
MP^ doies not «dmi^ of^cgrcct. One person may indeod 
psssfss a greater extent of. power than another : but in eaoh 
particular instance, be either has a nghtfol claim to obe- 
dwBce or he has none. See Hawkins on Traditton, 
ds'» Miitorp cf the Eadp Progreee of Chri$tiai!iitf, 
n. p. 99. Hinds on intpiratum^ Errort ofRomanimn^ 
^..rrr^ ^^ Smajf OM Hu OiiiuftoA of Creeds, &e. in tAs 
4^ nttammU. And Enayll.on^ King4om of Chritt. 

^* OAN.— Ae "Mat,** "Mttbt." 

S4PA31']B:. — iSee'>FossiBLB,*' "Ikpossiblx,** and 





. •. iPXdE^r-^So)petimesgraimnariansnse this word to mgni^ 
iBphieh is Its strict sense) a certain ".wiation in the wri- 
' - and utterance of a noon, denotiisg the relation in 
I it sitands to some othi^r vi^xti the sentence ;*' some- 
lo^ denots dkfX rebUion ifsd/; vfiether indicated by 
. teflninntiooLa or by a proposition, or b^ its collocation ; 
^i4^lilierfr is haiidly any writer on the subject who doe^nof 
[sUy f mploy- we term in each sense, without ex- 
tJf^ ambigtti^. Much confusion and (nYoIous 
has hence resulted. 'Whoever would see a speci- 
_^ of this, may find it in the Port Uoyal Greek Gram- 
mfir; in which the anthers insist on giving the Greek lan- 
gCBBge an AUativ com, with the same termination, how- 
•for, as the Dative : (though, by the way, they had better 
Jmkvo fixed on the QwUive ; which oftener answers to the 
Iiatin Ablative) urging, and with great truth, that if a dis- 
tinct termination be necessaigr to constitute a case, many 
Iiatin nouns will be without an Ablative, some without a 
Genitive or without a Dative, and all Neuters without an 
Accusative. And they add, that since it is possible, in 
every instance, to render into Greek the Latin Ablative« 
•Mssequently tbeie must be an Ablative in Greek.* If thej 



• ft is in the wme way that boms of the LttiiM MWimri a M hat* 
BMde one of the JfoMit into three ; Suiyonotive Potential, and Qf 
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trtd hDown snd recollmfd rhai Id (he iBngnage of Ia^uj, 

nuBl iherrlor; lii! ihiiitrcn euws in Greek and Laun vha I 
All this ODofujinn raighi have bern ivoidrd, if ii bod bgl 
bep n ob«rved ihjii ihe word " oaee" is ueed in iwo aeaea. 
Bet Book IJL $ 10. §§4. 

CAUSE.—iSk " REAScra," and " Wkt." 

CERTAIN.— Thie is a » 
with thst of nuny other 
"may," " eon,"" musl," "poBaible," &c.) h«a oooasion- 
ed inliaile pFifleiity in divcUBsions on some of the moM 
imporianl subjects ; euch ae the frectioin of taumiUl acuoDa, 
Ibe divlue forekaowli^dgf , &:c. 

In ils primary sense, ii is applied (according lo ila etj- 
moiogy from ama) lo tbe slate of a peraon's mind i deno- 
ting any one's fall and complete conviction ; aod, gene- 
rally, Ihough nol ttlwByn, implying that there is Huificinit 
grBund for euch conviction, ll was tlienoe easil; irut- 
ferred mEloaymically to ibe Irutht or eventi, Trspceting 
which this convictioD js rationally enlertaincd. Anffmi- 
certain" (ai well as Ihe anbatantivFa aud adverbs derived 
from these adjeciives) follows the same rule. TboBwe say, 
" it is certain that a battle has been loughi :" " ii is cer- 
tain thai the moon will be full aa such a day ; " it is an- 
cerlain whether such a one is alive or dead ; " ]( is oncei- 
Iain whether it will rain to morrow :" meaning, in these 

apectively ; nol indicating any dilference in ihe character 
of the ivtiU> Ihemselves except in reference to our knov- 
ladge reepecling ihem ; for the same thing may be, at lbs 

viduals; (. g. Ihe life or deaA al a parlicular lime, of any 

From nol atlending to thia circamstance, Ihe words 
" uneertaia" and " conlingeni" (which is emi'loyed nearly 
in Ihe same sense as ancenain in its secondary meaning) 
have been considered by many wrllers* aadenoting lOnie 

' Among othen, Arohbiibop King, in hiM DlK^nrse on Fxmittlih 
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jpnality in the things themselves ; and have thus become 
involved in endless confusion. '* Contingent** is indeed 
applied to events only, not to persons : but it denotes no 
quality in the events themst'lves ; only as has been said, the 
relation in which they stand to a person who has no com- 
plete knowledge respecting them. It is from overlooking 
this principle, obvious as it is when once distinctly stated, 
that chance or fortune has come to be regarded as a real 
agevU, and to have been, by the ancients, personified as a 
goddess, and represented by statues. 

CHURCH is sometim.es employed to signify the Church, 
t. €. the Universal or Catholic Church — comprehending in 
it all Christians : who are ** members one of another," and 
who compose the Body, of which Christ is the Head ; 
which, collectively taken, has no visible supreme head or 
earthly governor, either individual, or council; and which is 
cne^ only in reference to its one invisible Governor and Par- 
aclete, the Spirit of Christ, dwelling in it — to the one com- 
mon faith, and character, which ought to be found in all 
Christians — and the common principles on which all Chris- 
tian societies should be constituted. See Hind's History 
ef the Rise of Christianity, and IJernard's Church and 
ifynagoguet an abridged translation from Vitringa. 

Sometimes again it is employed to signify a church; 
I. €. any one society, constituted on these general princi- 
ples ; ha.ving governors on earth, and existing as a com- 
munity possessing a certain power over its own members ; 
in which sense wc read of the " Seven Churches in Asia ;" 
—of Paul's having " the care of all the churches," &c. 
This ambiguity has often greatly favoured the cause of the 
Church of Rome ; which being admitted by her opponents 
to be a church, t. e. a branch, though an unsound and 

nation, has fallen into this error ; as is explained in the Notes and 
^e Appendix to my edition oi that work. 

It may be requisite to mention in this place, that T have been rep* 
refloated as coinciding with him as to the point in question, in a note 
to Mr. Davison's work on piophecy ; through a mistake which the 
author candidly acknowledged, and promised to rectify. His mis* 
take arose from his having (as he himself informed me) spoken from 
conjecture only, without having read my publication. Unfortu- 
0ately the error was allowed to remain uncorrected for several 
years after it had been pointed out : in fact, till the whole of the edii 
tton containing th« miMrtatement had been sold ofL 



•MnptOM. nftheUnireCMilCharch or CJiiiM.u|]Mm 
momcd labullu Church— the nocicly in which bU met 
we Oklled u[»n Ici enrul Lbenurlvrs; ri doclnn« whtclii 
whclhcl irup or noi, is a* leial not lo be ukeo for granlsJ 
asadtnilleduatvrnftUy. — Sttlluai-ticlt" Ta.i.-TH,~' and & 
M« II. M tht Kingdom of ClirUI. 

The churcb is also not unfrequenily a»cd la denalt ibe 
dirgy, ID SDnlradiBiiDClioo U> the iHily ; hs, whea we apeak 
of Bny ooe'B hejng educated fat the church, mCBCiJug " [u 
Ihe mlnislrr." Soioe would perhaps add Ihat it la in Uui 
aeoBc we speak of ihe tiu/uunnnUi oflhe church ; eiaoe ihe 
immed iete emoIuniEnl of three is received by cIriBrinea. 
Bat if il be coneidered ibai Ibey receive it in ibe eapaci? 
of public in$lr%cton and siiirilual paslura, ihtse endow- 
menls msy fairlv be regarded as belongiag, in a eeiuii 
sense, to ihe whole body, for whose benvlil they are, in 
this way, onloalaied ; in ihe same manner ss we eomidet, 
4. g. ibe endowmeni of a profeaaordiip in a noiveraiiy, as > 
benefaclion, not lo ihe profeaaon alone, bul lo the uaive^ 
■ity ai large. 

EI^CTION.— Thia ia one of ihe tenns which il 
often lo all itraclical purposes smbiguous, when noi em- 
ployed Btiiclly Bpeakini;, in two different muo, but with 
difierenl njiplicalioni, according to thai which is underwood 
in CDDJuncticn with il,— Sec Booh HI. § tO. Sn alM 
Enayt on lomt of tht Diffiodtin, iic. Esaay HI. " Oa 
Eleclion." 

EXPECT.— This word is liable to an ambignlty, whlcli 
may. aoine limes lead in cnn junction with other cause), 
lo B practical bad cSecl, It is sonielimes used in the seoaa 
of '■ aniicipate"- " calculate on," ace. (Wm'&i) in short, 
" con aider as yroJoWe ,■" aomelimes lor " require or de- 
mand as teaaonable," — " consider aa right." (ofdj.) 

ThuH I may fairly "eipeci" (ilfi&) thai one who h|^ 

jet I may have reason lo eipecl (^J,7tifnv) thnl he will 
not. " England eipecu every man lo do his duly ;" bul 
it would be ehimerical lo exfecl, t. e. aiHicipale, a usJTei- 
nl peifonnance of duty. Hence, when men of great rcT- 
«ues, whether civil or ecclesiastical, live in the splendaDl 
ud Mnauality of Saidanapalus, thef are apt 10 plud ihil 







^9i%m ; whidt wm^he yrikm mnmfimm 
tiMlMidi eoadaei u aalieipatMl u inrob- 
«||e I aot trie, u imiilyiag that it is rtqnirecl ora|i|irovecL 
niw *1mk, beeuwe it would be romantie to expect (•'. 9, 
•Hnnhfn upon) in public mett a primary attention to the 
pMie good, or in men in general an adhefenoe to the mk 
tffdoiBg ■• yon wonld be d<»e hf, many are apt to flatter 
f h ew ae l f ii that they cannot reaaonably be expected(i. •; 
iuUy enlled upon) to act on anch principlea. What may 
MMonnbSy beexpected (in one aenee irif the word) mnat b^ 
pfeeiaelv the practice of the majority ; since it ia the mn- 
Imtr 01 inetanoea that eonaiimtes fnMiUty: what may 
■ B Mun a li lybe expected (in the other eenae) ia aomething 
■ N aih beyond the practice of the generality ; as long at 
ItnM aa it ahaU be tme that ** narrow is the way thatkai^ 
A Wklo life, and few there be that find it.** 

' ISFERIBNGE.*— Thin word, in its strict sense, ap. 
■fiea to what boa ocenrred within a person's own know- 
Mgt. Experience, in this sense, of coorie, relates to the 
fpsi alone. Thos it is that a man knovra by experienco 
vdkal snfieriags be has und^rg^ne in some disease ; or, 
vbnt height the tide reaohed at a certain time and place. 

More freqnentljr the word is nsed to denote that jodg- 
Bt«t which is derifc^ from lajpemfiM t» th%jinmairy wmU^ 
brnnsoning from that, in eombination with other data. 
nns^a man ma assert, on the ground of ezperieaoe, that 
he was cored of a disorder by such a medicine — that that 
Medicine is, gonerally beneficial in that disorder; that the 
tide may always be expected, under such oircomstances^ 
to rise to such a height. Strictly speaking, none of these 
ean be known hjf experience, bnt are conclusions derived 
frttm experience. It is in this sense only that experience 
can be applied to the futurt^ or, which comes to the same 
thing, to any |inura/ fact ; as e. g. when it is said that we 
know by experience that water exposed to a certain tempe- 
rature will freeze. 

** Men are so formed as (often unconsciously) to reason, 

whether well or ill, on the phenomena they observe, and 

to mix up their inferences with their statements of thMO 

pfcsnomena, so as in fact to theorise (however soaatily ud 

* tti f limniti sf Bhshntn llnA I 






vndelf ) wrthoni knonins: ir. If you will be at Ihe [i4in 

rarefully to analj^e the ^impUsl descriptions yon henr of 
any transaclion nr elme of tKisgs. you will find, Oiat llu 

KoofBa wliLrfi altnOEl invariiibly Inkea i>liice w, in It^iwl 
nsu^eF, this; lliHIfauhindividaalhBB in hia mindcrmis 
MiVor-I'«mi!ei or principles, rdmrv? to ihe subject in ijon- 
lltin ; thui DbicrVHiion of whm uctnallr presenia itself to 
(he senaea, evppViea tninor-premUo ; and that iht statement 
given (nnd wfiitjb is reported as a thing exiKrienced) coo- 
aisla in fdct of the rwiduriom drnvn from the combiniitioni 
of those premises. 

'■ Hence il ie that seyera) different men, wto h.w all 
bad equal or even the very same experience,!. «. Iwvebeea 
wiineBSeB or ngcnls in the same iransBctiooe, will often be 
found to raaemble bo many different men loakin; al the 
«une book : ana perhaps, though he distintMly seea black 

Other can rend, hot ia a atraniier to the langaagi in whidi 
the book IB written ; another lias an arfwintafKe with the 
(anjuape, but onderBlaniis it itnpErfecily ; another isfiunil- 
iar with ibe langvagi, bnlis a stranger to then>^«f oFlbe 
book and wants power, or previoua inilruciion to enable 
hiTn fully 10 take rn the auibor'a drift ; wbil<! another ngija 
perfectly comprebenda (he whole. 

"The object that a'rikea the eye is lo all of those per- 
tons the same ; the difference of ihe impressions produc-ed 

minds. 

" And thia explaina the fact, that we Rdd go mnch dis- 
crepancy in the resnits of what are called experience and 
commoo-eense, aa con tra-diatjngui shed from theory. In 
former timea men knew by experience, that the earth 
Btanda still, and the aun rises and aeta. CommoQ-9en«e 
taui:ht them that there could be no antipodes, eince men 
could not Bland with their hends dou'nwartla, like flies on 
the c-ilinj. Experience tanifbt the Kinjf of Bantam that 
water conid not become solid And (to come to the eoi- 
aideration of human affairs>ihe experience and common- 
■enae of one of the moat observant and intelligent of bialori- 
an^ Tacitus, convinced him that for a mixed govetnineDt 
to be eo framed, as to combine the elements of royahr, 
uialocracy, and democracy, must be aezi to impossibli:, 
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ipd tliat if fltich a one could be framed, it miiBt inevitably 
be very speedily dissolved.*'* 

There are again two different applications of the word, 
(fee DoolAlI. § 10,) which, when not carefully distinguish- 
ed, lead in practice to the same confusion as the employ- 
ment of it in two senses ; viz, we sometimes understand 
our cwn personal experience ; sometimes, general experi- 
ence. Hume has availed himself of this (practical) ambi- 
gniry in his Essay on Miracles ; in which he observes, 
that we have experience of the frequent falsity of testimo- 
ny, but that the occurrence of a miracle is contrary to oar 
experience, and is consequeatly what no testimony ought 
to be allowed to establish. Now had he explained who§e 
experience he meant, the argument would have come to 
nothing! if he means the experience of mankind univer- 
sally, t. e. that a miracle has never come under the experi- 
ence of any one, this is palpably begging the question : if 
he means the experience of each individual who has never 
himself witnessed a miracle, this would establish a rule 
(viz. that we are to believe nothing of which we have not 
ourselves experienced the like) which it would argue in- 
sanity to act upon. Not only was the King of Bantam 
jostifted (as Hume himself admits) in listening to no evi- 
dence for the existence of ice, but no one wotUd be author' 
ized on this principle to expect his own death. His experi- 
ence informs him, directly, only that others have died. 
Every disease under which he himself may have laboured, 
his experience must have told him has not terminated fa- 
tally ; if he is to judge strictly of the future by the past, 
according to this rule, what should hinder him from ex- 
pecting the like of all future diseaesi 

Some have never been struck with this consequence of 
Hume's principles ; and some have even failed to perceive 
it when pointed out : but if the reader thinks it worth his 
while to consult the author, he will see that his principles, 
according to his own account of them, are such as I have 
stated. 

Perhaps however, he meant, if indeed he had any dis- 
tinct meaning, something intermediate between universeU, 
and individual experience ; viz. the experience of th^geii. 
trality, as to what is common and of ordinary occnrrenee | 

* FoL Eeon. Lect III. 
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atignuneiits would liave been aiduoed, if there had bMi 
any. (See above, at the end of § 6.) 

§ 19. It will readily be perceived thai 
conSuiion. J^o'^i"? ** ^®ss conducive to the sncceaa cri 
the Fallacy in question, than to state cleai^ 
iy, in the outset, either the proposition you are about 
to prove, or that which you ought to prove. It answen 
best to begin with the premises, and to introduce a pretty 
long chain of argument before you arrive at the conclu- 
sion. The careless hearer takes for granted, at the be- 
ginning, that this chain will lead to the conclusion re- 
quired : and by the time you are come to the end, he is 
ready to take for granted that the conclusion whidi yoa 
draw is the one required ; his idea of the question naT* 
ing gradually become indistinct This Fallacy is greatly 
aided by the common practice of suppressing the conclu- 
sion and leaving it to be supplied by the hearer ; who is 
of course less likely to perceive whether it be really that 
« which was to be proved," than if it were distmc^ 
stated. The practice therefore is at best suspicions; 
and it is better in general to avoid it, and to give and 
require a distinct statement of the conclusion intended. 
The Fallacy now before us is, perhaps, the most 
common form of that confusion of thought to which 
those are liable who have been irregularly and unskil* 
fully educated ; — who have collected perhaps a consi- 
derable amount of knowledge, without arrangement, 
and without cultivation of logical habits ; — who have 
learned (as I have heard it expressed) a good many 
answers without the questions. Most of the erroneous 
views in morals, and in other subjects, which prevail 
among such persons, may be exhibited in the form of 
** Fallacies of irrelevant conclusion."* E. G, The well 



* <•' 



' The fallacy consists in confounding together the unbrokes 
Apostolical succession of a christian mlniatry, generaUUt nod tb» 
same succession in an unbroken line, of tkia or thmt indieidtvU arf* 
ni$ter. ****** u each man's christian hope is made to rest oa hit 
Veceiving the christian ordinances at the hands of a minlttar t* 
whom the taoramental virtue *'] of ordination] '< that girei aiBoaoy 
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knowB wrong decision respecting the two boys ano 
their coats, for which Cyrus was punished by his pre- 
ceptor, was a mistake of the real question : which was, 
not, " whidi coat fitted each boy the best," but ** who 
had the right to dispose of them." And similar cases 
to this occur every day. Aji exact parallel is to be 
found in the questions relative to the imposition of re- 
strictions or other penalties on those of a different creed 
from our own. They are usually argued as if the point 
to be decided were " which religion is the better," or, 
" whether the differences between them are important ;" 
instead of being, ** whether one man has a rieht to 
compel others to profess his religion," or, " whether 
the professors of the true Faith have a right to mono- 
polize secular power and civil privileges." Or again 
(to put the same principles into another form) the ques- 
tions '* whether it be edlowable for a Christian to fight 
in defending himself from oppression and outrage,"* 
and '* whether a Christian magistrate may employ phy- 
sical coercion and inflict secular punishment on evil 
doers," — these, are perpetually confounded with the 
questions " whether Christians are allowed to fight as 
SUCH ; a. e. to fight for their religion, against those who 
corrupt or reject the Faith ;" and, " whether a Christian 
magistrate may employ coercion on he/uilf of Chris- 
tianity, and inflict punishment on heretics as evil doers."! 
A^n, such propositions as the following, one may 
often hear, sophistically or negligently, confounded 

to those ordinances, has been transmitted in unbroken succession 
from hand to hand, every thinj; must depend on that forticulmr 
ninister ; and his claim is by no means established from our merely 
establishing the uninterrupted existence of such a eUus of men as 
Christian tidnislers. You teach me— a man might say— that my sal- 
▼ation depends on the possession by you — ^the particular pastor un- 
der whom I am placed — of a certain qualification ; and when I ask 
for the proof that you possess it, you prove to me that it is possess- 
ad generally, hy a certain class of persons of whom you are one, and 
nrobably by a laige majority of them I" — On the lungdom of Christy 
GHay II. § 30. • 

* Bee Elssaj 1st, on the Kingdom of Christ 
i 866 Essays on the Dangers, &c. Notes £. and F 
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1 riiall sabjoin some geaeral remarks on the legitimate 
province of reasoning, and on its connexion with induc- 
tive philosophy, and with Rhetoric ; on which points 
mnch misapprehension has prevailed, tending to throw 
obscurity over the design and use of the science under 
conedderation. 

A treatise on what are called the " laws of evidence " 
— ^the different kinds, strictly speaking, of arguments — 
and the occasions for which they are respectively suit- 
ed, &c, which is what some would expect in a logical 
work, will be found in the 1st part of the «* Elements 
f4 Rhetoric" 



BOOK IV. 

DISSERTATION ON THE PROVINCE OF REASONING. 

Logic being concerned with the theory of reasoning, 
it is evidently necessary, in order to take a correct view 
of this science, that all misapprehensions should be re- 
moved relative to the occasions on which the reason- 
ing-process is employed — the purposes it has in view — 
and the limits within which it is confined. 

Simple and obvious as such questions may appear to 
those who have not thought much on the subject, they 
will appear on farther consideration to be involved in 
much perplexity and obscurity, from the vague and in- 
accurate language of many popular writers. To the 
confused and incorrect notions that prevail respecting 
the reasoning- process may be traced most of the com- 
mon mistakes respecting the science of Logic, and much 
of the unsound and unphilosophical argumentation 
which is so often to be met with in the works of inge- 
nious writers. 

These errors have been incidentally adverted to in the 
foregoing part of this work; but it may be desiimble, 
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would fall to the ground, since one of the very fint 
principles it establishes, is that all reasoning, on "what^ 
eyer subject, is one and the same process, which ma> 
be dearly exhibited in the form of syllogisms. It is 
hardly to be supposed, therefore, tliat this wras the 
deliberate meaning of those writers ; though it must be 
admitted that they have countenanced the error in 
question, by their inaccurate expressions. 

Thia inaccuracy seems chiefly to have Two senses 
arisen from a vagueness in the use of the of the woni 
word induction ; which is sometimes em- «»ducUon. 
ployed to designate the process of investigation and of 
collecting facts ; sometimes, the deducing of an inference 
from those facts. The former of these processes (viz. 
that of observation and experiment) is undoubtedly 
Uttinct from that which takes place in the syllogism ; 
bat then it is not a process of argumentation; the 
litter again is an argumentative process ; but then it is* 
like all other arguments, capable of being syllogistically 
expressed. And hence Induction has come to be 
•teearded as a distinct kind of argument from the 

Sllogism. This fallacy cannot be more concisely or 
a&rly stated, than in the technical form with which we 
«3Qay now presume our readers to be familiar. 

*' Induction is distinct from syllogism : 
Induction is a process of reasoning ;" therefore 

** There is a process of reasoning distinct from 
' syllogism.*' 

Here " induction," which is the middle-term, is usei} 
^ difierent senses in the two premises. 

Induction, so far forth as it is an argument, may, of 
coarse, be stated syllogistically : but so far forth as it 
JB a process of inquiry with a view to obtain the 
jiremises of that argument, it is, of course, out of the 
province of logic : and the latter is the original and 
strict aense of the word. Induction means properly, 
not the inferring of the conclusion, but the brining m» 
MM by one, of instances, bearing on the point in oom- 

20 



brins (wheiher diBcwrcwd or no() wiihia ihe range aiim 

knowledge. Thia follows from the very oharaclw (o 

libovi; dewribfii') "f Buch tmihs bb Ihe maihemalieili 

mnhettiM\ea.\-impotciMitia being of coarae laeluded b»- 

dtr Ihai trrm. For, every such irnlh roust be imj^icd— 

^"viever irdiaus and diflicaU may be Ihp lask of elieilinf 

-in the deflni(ions we wl oul wiih, and conscnuentl)' in 

p lerms. which are ihe eiact leprcs^niBlivesof ihose d(- 

litions. E O. Thai sny Iwo aides of a triangle art 

™t«r Ihan the third— in ofher worda that ii ia impaaiHi 

eonairucl ■ iriangle, ono of whose sides shall be eifnai 

Ihe other two— ia a mailer of caEy and eariy demoaalri- 

in. The iDCommensnrabifily of the side and the diaim- 

r of a square — in otherwnrda the impoHsibiliiyof finiing 

■u numbers havimtln one anothi^r the ratioof the iideln 

ne before a demonsttalioa of It was found: bill it ts no 
ims implied in Ihe definiiiona ot " straight line," "square," 
leo. In lh« case of the cirt;le again, the ratio of the <ip 
ameier to the oircomferenoe has been long sought bf m*- 
themailDiana i and no ode has yet demcniBlraled, vr per- 
haps ever will, eiilier what their ratio is, or, on Ihe other 
band, that they are in com mensurable i bat one otthe other 
lausl be within Ihe sfdiere of niathcmatieal deraonalrattoa. 

When therefore any one says ihol perhaiw so and ao tml 
bt an impOBBibilily in the mathematical sense, iboogh we 
may never be able to prove it sueh.t he is lo keep in miad 
iriHt at least such prool is mthin Ihr tcope of inquiry, and 
ih.t nn .n-r„.. o! kmnaUifet, in the sense of "inforoti- 
ibeneeded tDfurnish material! 



ployed 



;la,-t 



adiy. What may bs eaiw a jAjmW impoBBibilitj ■ 
«dwhi^ " ™"ancc wjlj, the existing law. of natal*. 
<M we ai!jl7 ' "" "'^' '™'>J«ct to those lawi, 

W;n.,..™.ki rL"""**""'' •"•* "e can easily conceina 
*e.ng capable of brtngius about what in the orcfiuaty wwi. 
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of nature is impossible. JS, Q. to multiply five loaves into 
food fot a multitude, or to walk on the surface of the waves, 
are things physically impossible, but imply no contradic- 
tion ; on the contrary, we cannot but suppose that the be- 
ing, if there be such an one, who created the universe, is 
able to alter at will the properties of any of the substances 
it contains.* 

And an occurrence of this character, we call miraculout. 
Not but that one person may perform without supernatural 
power what is, to another, physically impossible ; as e. ^. 
a man may lift a great weight, which it would be physi- 
cally impossible for a child to raise ; because it is con- 
trary to the laws of nature that a muscle of this degree of 
strength should overcome a resistance which one of that 
degree is equal to. But if any one perform what is be- 
yond his own natural powers, or the natural powers ot 
man universally, he has performed a miracle. 

Much sophistry has been founded on the neglect of the 
distinction between these two senses. It has even been 
contended, that no evidence ought to induce a man of 
sense to admit that a miracle has taken place, on the 
ffround that it is a thing impossible ; in other words, that 
It is a miracle; for if it were not a thing impossible to 
man, there would be no miracle in the case : so that such 
an argument is palpably begging the question ; but it has 
often probably been admitted from an indistinct notion 
being suggested of impossibility in the first sense ; in 
which sense {viz. that of self-contradiction) it is admitted 
that no evidence would justify belief. 

3dly. Moral imj)ossibility signifies only that high de- 
gree of improbability which leaves no room for doubt. 
In this sense we often call a thing impossible, which im- 
plies no contradiction, or any violation of the laws of 
nature, but which yet we are •rationally convinced will 
never occur, merely from the multitude of chances against 
it ; as e. g. that unloaded dice should turn up the same 
faces one hundred times successively. f And in this 
sense, we cannot accurately draw the line, so as to deter- 

* See an able disquisition on miracles, subjoined to the Life of 
Apollonius Tyanaeus, in the Encyclopadia Melropolitana 

t And yet why should they not ? since the chuices are the very 
•MM asaiost mnu given 100 uirowa. See Rhet Part 1. Ch. ii. § 4. 
^ 25 
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■jpiiflil ths didUIrs of t predotninBDi will, mpliu ■ 
tSrtl wilhonl ■ cfiiiM. 

or Tuiarc evralB, ihsl bring, and no olfavr can faan 
lh« nine knowlrdgfl as of ihf p^n, who is acqimin>d 
with ill Ihe eauS'B, r'cnoie or immediaie, inlernal Mid 
eatfrnal, no which each dfjitiids. 

But nerj one is accmlomed (o SDticipalc fnlnrr ctmi*, 
in human affairs, at well >« in Ihe mBHriol world, i« 
proportion to bit Inaaifdgf o/' t\e (RVnil nmwvtanai 
eonnrclvd wilh each ; however diffrn'nt in Bmoum ihii 
knowlrdf^ may be, in reftrf nc* to diffi^rrnt eetamacea. 
And in bolh cnses RUke, wp always aiiribole Ihe failiitn 
dT nny Bntioipilion lo our ignoranct or miuike [rapFEliiQ 
•om« o( the oiicumatances. When c. g. we folly expect, 
inia ooi aupiward koonledgt of mhti* peraon's rinnclct, 
and of (he circumalaaces he ia placed in, thai he will do 

and wiihoul hesilelion conclude ihaf we were mulaitM 
eiiberas In his character, oraa lo his sitaalioD, oiaslODnr 
Bcqaaintunce with human nature, generally; and we an 
BceuHomed lo addace any such failure aa a jrao^ofBucb 
iniaiahe ; saying " il ia plain yon were mfitajtm in jfow 
nlimali of ihai roan's chKracIer i ros he has done «> 
and to :" and thia, as unhesitatingly u we shonid eitribuie 
Ihe non-occurrence of an eclipse we had predicted, net 
to Rny chnn^ in the laws of naiare, bni to some cfior in 
our CBlculationB. 



iag; ihe distinclion between wibiatted condoar and im- 
partiality, on Ihe one side, and caritrantn, on the otba. 
being so very obviona. But these two things neyenhelea 
have been, from their bearing the same name, confounded 
together ; or at least reprsBented as inseparabl]> connected. 
I have known a person maintain, wilh some planaibility, 
the inexpediency, with a view to the atlainmeni of iruth, 
of edocating people, orappoiniing teachers lo instruol them, 
in any particular Evstems or iheories, of aslronomy, medi- 
oine, religion, politics, &c., on the ground, that a roan 
mast iriA to believe, and lo find good Tea»om for bclicV' 
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laiF, diet system in which he has been trained, and which 
he has been engaged in teaching; and this wish must pre- 
jodice his understanding in favour of it, and conseqaently 
render him an incompetent judge of truth.* 

Now let any one consider whether such a doctrine as 
this could have been even plausibly stated, but for the am- 
biguity of the word inditierence, and others connected 
with it. For it would follow, from such a principle, that 
no physician is to be trusted, who has been instructed in 
a certain mode of treating any disorder, because he must 
wish to think the theory correct which he has learned : 
nay, no physician should be trusted who is not utterly in- 
different whether his patient recovers or dies ; since else, 
he must wish to find reasons for hoping favourably from 
the mode of treatment pursued. ^ plan for the benefit ot 
the public, proposed by a. philanthropitt, should be listen- 
ed to ; since such a man cannot but wish it may be suc- 
cessful ; &c. 

No doubt the judgment is often biassed by the inclina- 
tions ; but it is possible, and it should be our endeavour, to 
guard against this bias. If a scheme be proposed to any 
one for embarking his capital in some speculation which 
promises great wealth, he will doubtless wish to find that 
the expectations held out are well founded : but every one 
would call him very imprudent, if (as some do) he shonlc'. 
suffer this wish to bias his judgment, and should believe, 
on insufficient grounds, the fair promises held out to him. 
But we should not think such imprudence an inevitable 
consequence of his desire to increase his property. His 
wishes, we should say, were both natural and wise ; but 
since they could not render the event more probable, it was 
most unwise to allow them to influence his decision. In 
like manner, a good man will indeed wish to find the evi- 
dence of the Christian religion saiisfHctory ; but a wise 
man does not for that reason take for granted that it is sat- 
isfactory ; but weighs the evidence the more carefully on 
account of the importance of the question. 

It is curious to observe how fully aware of the operation 

of this bias, and how utterly blind to it, the same persons 

will be, in opposite cases. Such writers, e. g. as I have 

inst alluded to, disparage the judgment of those who have 

* ^ Essar I. Second Serien 
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of the Tuxture of the subject. E. O. in most branchei 
of natural philosophy, in which the circumstances that 
in any case affect the result, are usually far more dearljf 
ascertEiined than in human a&irs, a single instance a 
usually accounted a sufficient induction ; e. g. haviDf 
once ascertained that an individual magnet will attract 
iron, we are authorized to conclude that this property 
is universal. In Meteorologv, however, and some other 
branches of natural philosophy, in which less advance- 
ment has been made, a much more copious induction 
would be required. And in respect of the affidrs of 
human life, an inference from a single instance would 
hardly ever be deemed allowable. 

But it is worth remarking, that in all cases alike, of 
reasoning from Induction, the greater or less degree oi 
confidence we feel is always proportioned to the belief 
of our having more or less completely ascertained cM 
the circumstances that bear upon the question. All men 
practically acknowledge this to hold good in all cases 
alike, physical or moral, by invariably attributing any 
failure in their anticipations in any case, to some igno- 
rance or miscalculation respecting some circumstances 
connected with the case. (See Append. I. Art " Im- 
possible.") 

In some subjects, however, there will usually be more 
of these circumstances difficult to be accurately ascer- 
tained, than in others ; and the degree of certainty be- 
longing to the -major premiss, will vary accordingly. 
But universally, the degree of evidence for any proposi- 
tion we set out with as a premiss (whether the express- 
ed or the suppressed one) is not to be learned from mere 
Logic, nor indeed from any one distinct science ; but is 
the province of whatever science furnishes the subject 
matter of your argument. None but a politician can 
judge rightly of the degree of evidence of a proposition 
in politics ; a naturalist, in natural history, &c. 

tBTCBUeation ^^^^ examination of many homed 

^ ' animals, as sheep, cows, &c., a natundist 
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^drtHili persons, who are called upon to conform to it 
It is in this sense that we speak of ** the Law of Moses," 
•• the Law of the Land," &c. 

It is also used in a transferred sense, to denote the 
statement of some general fact, the several individoal in- 
stances of which exhibit a conformity to that statement, 
analogous to the conduct of persons in respect to a law 
which they obey. It is in this sense that we speak of 
** the laws of nature :" when we say that " a seed in 
vegetating directs the radicle downwards and the plumule 
upwards, in compliance with a law of nature," we only 
mean that such is tmiversaUy the fact ; and so, in other 
cases. 

It is evident therefore chat, in this sense, the confor- 
mity of individual cases to the general rale is that which 
constitutes a law of nature. If water should henceforth 
never become solid, at any temperature, then the freezing 
of water would no longer be a law of nature : whereas in 
the other sense, a law is not the more or the less a law 
from the conformity or non-conformity of individuals to 
it : if an act of our Legislature were to be disobeyed and 
utterly disregarded by every one, it would not on that 
account be the less a law. 

This distinction may appear so obvious when plainly 
stated, as hardly to need mention : yet writers of great 
note and ability have confounded these two senses to- 
gether : I need only mention Hooker (in the opening of 
his great work) and Montesquieu : the latter of whom 
declaims on the much stricter observance in the universe 
of the laws of nature, than in mankind, of the divine and 
human laws laid down for their conduct : not considering 
that, in the former case, it is the observance that consti' 
tutes the liw. 

. MAY, and likewise MUST, and CAN, (as well as 
CANNOT) are each used in two senses, which are very 
often confounded together. They relate sometimes to 
power, or liberty, sometimes to contingency 

When we say of one who has obtained a certain sum 
of money, " now he may purchase the field he was wish- 
ing for," we mean that it is in his power ; it is plain that 
be may, in the same sense, hoard up the money, or spend 
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phJMry in the Appendix (No. I.) to King's *' Diseomen 
PredeBtl nation.'* In the course of it, I suggested (in the 
first edition) an etymoloffy of the word, which I have res- 
son to tliink is not correct ; but it should be observed, that 
this makes no diiference in the reasoning, which is act in 
any degree founded on that etymology ; nor have I, n 
some have represented, attempted to introduce any new or 
unusual sense of the word, but have all along appealed to 
common use — the only right standard — and merely pointed 
out the senseB in which each word hat actualfy been enh 
ployed. See the introduction to this Appendix. 

OLD. — ^This word, in its strict and primary sense, de- 
notes the length of time that any object has eusted ; and 
many are not aware that they are accustomed to use it in 
any other. It is, however, very frequently employed in- 
stead of *' ancient," to denote dintanee of time. The 
same transition seems to have taken place, in LAtin. Ho^ 
ace says of Lucilius, who was one of the most amcient Ro- 
man authors, but who did not live to be old — 



-" quo fit ut omnis 



Votiva pateat veluti dcscripta tabella 
Vita Senis.'' 

The present is a remarkable instate of the influence of 
an ambiguous word over the thoughts even of those who 
are not ignorant of tlie ambiguity, but are not carefully on 
the watch iigainist ita eliects ; the impressions and ideas 
associated by habit with tlie word when used in one sense, 
beiiipf always apt lo obtrude themselves unawares when it 
is employed in another sense, and thus to atfect our rea- 
sonings. E. G. '' old times,'' — "the old world," (fee, 
are exi)ression8 in fiequeut use, and which, oftener than 
not, i)rodnce impercei)tibly the associated impression of 
the superior wisdom resulting from experience, which, as 
a general rule, we attribute to old men. Yet no one is re- 
ally ignorant that the world is older now than ever it was; 
and that the instruction to bo derived from observations on 
the past (which is the ad vantage that old persons possess) 
must be greater, supposin^r other thinijrH ecjual. to every 
fcuccessive generation ; and Hacou's remark to this purpose 
Jippc:irti, as soon as distinctly staled, a mere truism : yet 
ffcw, perhaps, that he made, are more important. There ia 



<i% i t > llMferiiiNd:«mri wilh due lune kind of defeiw 

of "ol 



I iio (the Mkotkj of *' oU times," m of iged men. 
r ]t ilHtrii be kepfr m mind, howerer, that aneient ««•- 
»wm, wi fff w rfa in, ^. when thej tHU eseiti, mvf be liter*' 
•Hf oniM oU ; Mid have tfaia adraatage attending them, 
iwt thtir eflbetf may bo eatimated fnm long experience f 
vJdUMtti we ecanot be aare, reapeeting any reoentl]r-estab- 
llahed law or system, whether it may not produce in time 
fomo effipcta which were not originally contemidated.* 

ONE— is aomethneaemi^ed to denote strict and pro* 
ior Bvmerioal' unity-; sometimes, close resemblance ; — 
MnvapuiMleuee with one singie descripCion.^-<Slw ** Samb. 
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Factet non omaibiu UNA, 



Mia Hvana tanna ; qnalem de<set ewe ■oxomm."— Ov. XH. b. U. 
^K IS in the secondary or improper, not the primary and 
pber sense of this word, that men are exhorted to ** ba 
. one mind ;** t. e. to agree iu their faith — pursuits— 
_araal affectionik dec ** The Church" {vur .* the Unirer- 
aal or Catholic Church] *' is lindoubtedly one, and so is the 
hwnan race om ; but not at « woiittf. It was from the 
iffat composed of distiaot aocietiea ; which were called 
Mja, because formed on common principiee. It is One So* 
iaHeiy only when considered as to iti future existence. The 
eiienmstance of its hliTing one common Head, Christy one 
spirit, one Father, are points of "unity, which no more make 
iKe GhuToh One Society on earth, than the oircumstaiiee 
of all men hariog the same Creator, and being derifed (fW)m 
Ave same Adam, renders the human race one family, ^'f 

It is also in this sense that two guineas, e. g. struck from 
a wedge of uniform fineness, are said to be *' of one and 
Che same form and weight," and also ** of one and the same 
ittbstaace. In this secondary or improper sense also, a 
efaild is said to be '* of one and the same (bodily) substance 
with its mother ;" or, simply " of the substance of its mo- 
ther ;" for these two pieces of money, and two human be* 
ifegs, are fmmiricalljf distinct. 

It is evidently most important to keep steadily in view, 
and to explain on proper occasions, these different uses of 

* 8m however the Article reprinted from the London Beview, in 
tfcaiirit letter to Eaii Qreyon Iscondaty Pnniriinienti. 
t Basyelop. Metrop., p. 77^ 
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author of the Philosophy of Rhaoric, and many othen» 
have objected to the syllogism altogether, as necessarily 
involving a petitio principit ; an objection which, of 
course, he would not have been disposed to briiw 
forward, had he perceived that, whether well or il£ 
founded, it lies against all arguments whatever. Had 
he been aware that a syllogism is no distinct kind of 
argument otherwise than in form, but is, in fact, aw^ 
argument whatever,* stated regularly and at full length, 
he would have obtained a more correct view of the 
object of all reasoning ; which is merely to expand and 
unfold the assertions wrapt up, as it were, ana implied 
in those with which we set out, and to brin? a person 
to perceive and acknowledge the full force of that which 
he has admitted ; — to contemplate it in various points oi 
view; — to admit in one shape what he has already 
admitted in another — and to give up and disallow 
whatever is inconsistent with it 

Development , Nor is it always a very easy task to 
of the mean- bnng before the mmd the several beannga 
ingofaterm. — the various applications — of even any 
one proposition. A common term comprehends an 
indeftnile — sonietimes a very great — number of indi- 
viduals, and often of classes ; and these, often, in some 
respects, widely differing from each other: and no one 
can be, on each occasion of his employing such a term, 
attending to and fixing his mind on each of the indi 
viduals, or even of the species, so comprehended. It is 
to be remembered, too, that both divibion and generali- 
zation are in a grf»at degree arbitrary ; i. e. that we may 
both divide the same genus on seversd different princi- 
ples, and may refer the same individuals or species to 
several different classes, according to the nature oi the 
discoursed and drift of the argument ; each of which 
classes will furnish a distinct middle-term for an argu- 
ment, according to the question. E. G. \i we wished 

* Which Dugald Stewart admits, though he adopti Campbtini 
objection. 
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to prove that " a horse feels,'* (to adopt an ill-chos«i 
txample from the above writer,) we might refer it to 
the genus " animal ;" to prove that " it has only a single 
itomach," to the genus of " non-ruminants ;" to prove 
tbat it is " likely to degenerate in a very cold climate," 
we should class it with " original productions of a hoi 
dimate," &c. &c. Now, each of these, and numberiess 
others to which the same thing might be referred, are 
implied hy the very term, " horse ;'* yet it cannot be 
expected that they can all be at once present to the 
mind whenever that term is uttered. Much less, when, 
instead of such a term as that, we are employing terms 
of a very abstract and, perhaps, complex signification,* 
as *« ffoverament, justice," &c. 

When then we say " every Y is Z, and X is Y," 
there may be an indefinite, and perhaps a great number 
of other terms of which " Z " might be afiirmed ; but 
we hx our minds on one, viz. " Y ;" of which again an 
indefinite number of other predicates besides " Z " 
might be affirmed ; and then again out of an indefinite 
number of things of which " Y " might be affirmed, we 
fix on "X ;" thus bringing before the mind — where it 
is needful to express both premises — what must in 
every case be assumed — whether stated in words, or 
understood — in order to draw the conclusion. And 
usually this process has to be repeated for the proof of 
one or both of the premises : and perhaps again, for the 
premises by which they are proved : &c. 

But one cause which has led the above-mentioned 
writers into their error, is, their selecting examples 
(such as, it must be owned, are abundant in logical 
freatises) in which the conclusion is merely a portion 
of what one of the premises by itself has already im- 
plied in the very signification of the term that is taken 
as its subject, so plainly as to be present to the mind 
of every one who utters it : as, in tlie above example, 

* On this point there are some valuable remarks in the PAt7M0B% 
•fBkttorie lUelf. Book IV. Chap. rii. 



ilUepdeil to coavey, sad how far ii approBCt ed the diB 
oal Bignilication of the word '■ pfraona,'' '' may nul lures 
^ 10 delenniDc. Bui we mnat piesunie thnl ihey did ddI 
intend to employ n in wliai ia, now, ihe otdinaiy eeaaB 
of the word pereoQ; bolh because Vperaona" never, 1 
believe, bore thai seoae in pore Lalinily, aod al«o becaatt 
it is evideal Ihat, in thai aeaw, " lltree diviae prngiu " 
would have been exactly equivaleol lo " ibree Gods ;" a 

wliicb Lhe Greek thealuttiaDB adopled the wsnJ HriHMiH- 
Bta; which seeioa calculated to express " ihatwhicliaiBads 
under (i. e. is the auhjecl of) aiiributes," Ibej mcBni 
it may be presumed, lo guard againal ihe suapiciao of 
leaching, on the one hand, that there are three Goda, or 
three pdrts of the nne God ; or, on the other hunt), ihal 
Father, Son, and Holy GhoEt are no more than three 
nofno,* all, of the anme signifieBiiDa ; and they employed 
accordingly a term which might serve to denote, ih>i, 
(though divine Btltibiites belong to all and each of these, 
yet) there are attributes of each, respectively, whieb are 
sot BO eiriotly applioable to either of the olhciB, as uteh ; 
as when, for instance, the Son ia called eapecialty the 
"Redeemer," and the Holy Spirit. Ihe "Comforter M 
Paraclete,"! fee. The notion thus conveyed is in- 
deed very fainl, and impfrfict ; but ia perhopa for ihit 
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W9tf tpumtk, (conBidering what man is. and what Gk>d is,) 
tke Imw likely to lead to error. Ono may convey to a 
blind man a notion of seeing, correct as far as it goes, and 
instnictiTe to him, though very imperfect : if he form a 
more full and diatinet notion of it, his ideas will inevita- 
bly be ineomct. — See Essay VII. § 5, second series.* 

It is perhaps to be regretted that onr divines, in render- 
ing the Latin " persona," used the word person, whose 
ordinary sense, in the present day at least, dtfTers in a 
most important point from the theological sense, and yet 
is not so remote from it as to preclude all mistake and 
perplexity. If "hypostasis," or any other completely 
foreign term had been used instead, no idea at all would 
have been conveyed except that of the explanation given ; 
and thus the danger at least oi being misled by a word, 
would have been avoided.f 

Our reformers however did not introduce the word into 
their catechism ; though it has been (I must think, inju- 
diciously) employed in some popular expositions of the 
oatechism, without any explanation, or even allusion to 
its being used in a peculiar sense. 

As it is, the danger of being not merely not understood, 
but misunderstood, should be guarded against most sedu- 
lously, by all whb wish not only to keep clear of error, 
but to inculcate important truth ; by seldom or never 
employing this ambiguous word without some explanation 
or caution. For if we employ, without any such care, 
terms which we must be sensible are likely to mislead, at 
least the unlearned and the unthinking, we cannot stand 
acquitted on the pleaofnot having directly inculcated error. 

I am persuaded that much heresy, and some infidelity, 
may be traced in part to the neglect of this caution. It is 
not wonderful that some should be led to renounce a 
doctrine, which, through the ambiguity in question, may 

* It )■ worth observing, as a striking instance of the littlo reliance 
to be placed on eiymolo/fy as a guide to the meaning of a word, that 
"hypostwis." •* substantia," and " understanding." sc widely dif- 
erent In their ^ense, correspond in their etymology. 

\ I wish it to be obser\'ed, that it is the ambiguity '«f the word 
person which renders it objectionable ; not, its bei ig nowhere 
employed in Scripture in the technical sense of thee jogians ; for 
tUs curoumstanoe is rather an advantage.- -See Essay VI. (second 
i) § 4, note. 
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iurlf aeuch the Scriptures with a yiew not mereiy to cKr< 

An«i their opinions, but to farm them — not merely for ar» 

gfumaUt, but for truth — keeping human expositions to 

their own proper purposes iSee Essay VI. First Series,] 

and not allowing these to become, practically, a fitandard 

— ^if, in short, ihey were as honestly desirous to be on the 

ndi of Scripture, as they naturally are to have Scripture on 

their tide, how much sounder, as well as more charitable, 

would their conclusions often be ! 

With presumptuous speculations, such as I have alluded 

to, many theologians, even of those who lived near, and 

indeed during, the apostolical times, seem to have been 

alike chargeable, widely as they differed in respect of the 

particular explanations adopted by each : 

" Unus utriqne 
Error ; sad variis illndit partibxis." 

And it is important to remember — what we are very liable 
to iose sight of — the circumstance, that, not only there 
arose grievous errors during the time of the Apostles, and 
consequently such were likely to exist in the times imme- 
diately following, but also that when these inspired gu'idea 
were removed, there was no longer the same inwllible 
authority to decide what was error. In the absence of such 
a guide, some errors might be received as orthodox, and 
some sound doctrines be condemned as heterodox. 

The Gnostics* introduced a theory of ^ons, or succes- 
sive emanations from the divine "Pleroma" or fulness; 
one of whom was Christ, and became incarnate in the man 
Jesus.f The Sabellians are reported to have described 
Christ as bearing the same relation to the Father, as the 
illuminating (0a)rtffrt/cdv) quality does to the Sun; while 
the Holy Ghost corresponded to the warming quality 
daXirdvi or again, the Three as corresponding to the 
Body, Soul, and Spirit, of a man ; or again, to surbstance 

thought or reason — and will or action. The Arians 

• Of these, and several other ancient heretics, we have no ac- 
counts but those of their opponents ; which however we may pre- 
sume to contain more or less uf approximation to what was usually 
maintained. 

t These heretics appear to have split into many different sect% 
teaching various modifications of the same absurdities.— See But 
toll's Bimpton Ltctum. 
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ethics, viz. those which involye no asseition as to 
matters of fact. It has been rightly remarked,* that. 
mathematical propositions are not properly tnie or falm, 
in the same sense as any proposi^on respecting real het 
is so called And hence, the truth (such as it is) ^f 
such propositions is necessary and eternal ; since it 
amounts cnly to el conform itywHYi the hypothenswe set 
out with. The proposition, that " the belief in a future 
state, combined with a complete devotion to the present 
life, is not consistent with the character of prudmce," 
would be not at all the less true if a future state were 
a chimera, and prudence a quality which was nowhere 
met with ; nor would the truth of the mathematician's 
conclusion be shaken, that '* circles are to each other 
as the squares of their diameters," should it be found 
that there iiever had been a circle, or a square, conior- 
Mable to the denuition, in rerum natwnB, 

And accordingly an able mcin, may, by patient reason- 
ing, attain any amount of mathematical truths ; because 
these are all implied in the definitions. But no deme 
of labour and ability, would give him the knowle^, 
by "reasoning" alone, of what has taken place in 
some foreign country ; nor would enable him to know, 
if he had never seen, or heard of, the experiments, 
what would become of a spoonful of salt, or a spoonful 
of chalk, if put into water, or what would he the appear- 
ance of a ray of light when passed through a pnsm. 

Facts, not Hence the futility of the attempt oi 
demonstrable. Clarke, and others, to demonstrate (in the 
mathematical sense) the existence of a deity. This can 
only be (apparently) done by covertly assuming in the 
premises the very point to be proved No matter of fad 
can be mathematically demonstrated ; though it may be 
proved in such a manner as to leave no doubt on the 
mind. E. G. I have no more doubt that I met sach 
and such a man, in this or that place, yesterday, than 
that the angles of a triangle are equal to two ri^ 
* Dugald Stewart's Phlloaophy, VoL U. 
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igles : bat the kind of certainty I haye of these two 
truths is widely different ; to say, that I did not meet 
the man, would be false indeed, but it would not be 
ttiything inconceivable, self -contradictory, and absurd; 
but it would be so, to deny the equality of the anglec^ 
of a triangle to two right angles. 

It is of the utmost importance to dis'in- information 
juiah these two kinds of discovery of truth. J>^ ^Jj£"f" 
ui relation to the former, as I have said, °°* ® 
the word " information ** is most strictly applied ; the 
tommunication of the latter is more properly called 
** nulruction.*' I speak of the usual practice ; for it 
would be going too far to pretend that writers are 
uniform and consistent in the use of these, or of any 
^er term. We say that the historian ^ives us infor- 
twtion respecting past times ; the traveller, respecting 
foreign countries : on the other hand, the mathematician 
^ves instruction in the principles of his science ; the 
moralist instructs us in our duties, &c. However, let 
the words be used as they may, the things are evidently 
difierent, and ought to be distinguished. It is a question 
comparatively unimportant, whether the term ** disco- 
very'* shall or shall not be extended to the eliciting of 
those truths, which, being implied in our previous 
knowledge, may be established by mere strict reasoning. 

Similar verbal questions, indeed, might be raised re- 
specting many other cases : e. g. one has forgotten (i e. 
eannot recoiled) the name of some person or place ; per- 
haps we even try to think of it, but in vain ; at last 
some one reminds us, and we instantly recognize it as 
the one ^ wanted to recollect : it may be asked, was 
this in our mind, or not ? The answer is, that in one 
sense it was, and in another sense, it was not Or, 
igain, suppose there is a vein of metal on a man's es- 
tate, which he does not know of ; is it part of his pos* 
sessions or not } and when he finds it out and works 
it, does he then acquire a new possession or not ? Cer- 
tainly not, in the same sense as if he has a fresh estats 

21 



■■r bThiaDurownadrntandingiliocaiDprelKiiiI thriM* 
Be< onhe divine «o*lerCf." .... P. 60. 

'■ Herr8ic», however, are doI confined to ihe hrtercdix. 
WhUc the Arian* and Kmi-Ariiois were comjpiing the 
truth by every iiubilUr of ftrgumeoi end infamous pcrvM- 
■ion oficcins, (he onhodaxall the while v/tif dogmatiiisg 
nboul the Divine "nutuie wilh > profuaioD of wotrfs which 
either h^d no meaning or were btobb mistakes, or inappli- 
euble inelanhnrs when applied lo llie infiaiie nnd apiritaJ 
exitience of God. And nai content w'llh Daing saeh ar- 
ftumenlB ngiinst the hereiies ae generally piodaeed a iiev 
hire^ without refuting the former one, hb rann ■« Ihey 
obtained Ihe powpr they expelled ihein from the Roman 
enipire, and sent ihfni wilh all the zeal which pereecution 
confere, and which iheorihodoi, from their pra«rerity. had 
toil, to cpTTad eviiy variety tif frror amongBl the nalious 

"Onhodoiy was become a very mix afikii, from the 
rigour of its terms, and the petpleii'y of its creed, and very 
unlike the highway for the Biinple, which the Goajtl pre^ 
■enn. A Blip in a »ingle espresBion was eaoughlo make 
■ man a heretic. The use or omiBaioa of & single word 
occasioned a new rent in Chriatiuiitf. Every hereiy 
prodnced a new creed, and every circed a new hereBj. , . 

a more diegueling point of view than in these dispnies of 
Christians iimung tliemselvea ; nor does any siudy appear 
M well calculated lo foster infidelity ta the history oi 
Christians sects, anless the reader be guided by liglii from 
above, and carElally diElinguish the dnctrinea of the Bible 
from iho miserable disputes of pretended Chrialiaas."— 

r. 53. 

To diBcusB this important ■uhjeel more fully (or perhaps 
indeed as fully as it has been here treated 4if) is hardly 
■oilflble to a logical work ; and yet the importance of al- 
rniding to the ambiguity I have now been consiiJeting, 
eannol be duly appreciated, without ottering some remark* 
on the subject- matter with which that ambiguity is con- 
nected ; and such remarks again, if scantily and imperfect 
h devetoprd, are open to cavil or mislake. I must take 
»e liberty therefore of referring the reader to such work*, 
(in addition to those alreadv mentioned^ both mr own. 
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ihad ^om of others, as contain BometkinK of a fuller i^ate- 
ment of the same ^ews. It may be added, that the views 
I have tiken derive confirmation, now that they have 
been so long before the public, from the total absence (to 
the best of my knowledge) of all attempts at refutation ; 
especially when considered in conjunction with the strong 
objection to them which is felt by some. £. O. I have 
seen, in an argumentative work, a warning given to the 
reader against this very Article (by name) as containing 
▼ery erroneous doctrine ; of which, however, no refutation 
at all is subjoined ; which one cannot but suppose any 
writer would have done, who had never thought of, or 
heard of, any, even plausible, arguments against the doc 
trine censured. — See Euayn (First Series,) Essay II. §4, 
and Essays IV. and V. ; — Second Series, Essay VI. § 2, p. 
199 ; VII. § 3 ; and IX. § 1.— Third Series, Essay U. § 1. 
jjrchbUhop King's Sermon on Predestination, ^r., and 
Encydop. MetropoL History, Chap, xzvii. -p. 589, and 
Chap, zxxiv. p. 740. 

POSSIBLE.— This word, like the others of kindred 
meaning, relates sometimes to contingency^ sometimes to. 
power or liberty ;' and these two senses are frequently 
confounded. In the first sense we say, e. g. ** it is possible 
this patient may recover," not meaning, that it depends on 
his choice ; but that we are not sure whether the event will 
not be such. In the other sense it is " possible *' to the 
best man to violate every rule of morality ; since if it were 
out of his power to act so if he chose it, there would be no 
moral goodness in the case ; though we are quite sure that 
such never will be his choice. — See " Impossiblb." 

PREACH. — The word ** preach " has " so much slid 
from its original sense of proclaiming as a^erald, as to 
obscure the sense of every passage in which the preaching 
of the gospel — {KTjpvTreiv to evayyeTiiov,) — literally, • pro- 
claiming the good tidings,' occurs. The sacred writers 
constantly preserve the distinction between * preaching ' 
and * teaching :' — * announcing,* — 'giving information of 
an event ;' and giving instruction to believers. And our 
translators have also, almost always, adhered to this 
distinction j though the word * preach,' having in great 
measure acquired, in their time, its secondary sense 



lanK p'radting, Ibt young m-ia Ealycfaiu Tell down [ram ■ 
wiodait, Slid wail laken up dead ;" ihc word iiaXeyofi^oc 
khauld have been irndeccd ' discouriing.' To diirifla, 
hf did nol, in ihe tuicl srnse, jirtatk. Si> aba ii waul 
ow businesB, in iha siricl sense, lo ' prcaeb ihe gosnel,' 
ciecpl to any who, from ihcir under years, or from 
neflleoifd eduoBiion, hare oejrer had ihe glad tidings 
unnoDnced to iliem oS tiod's giving his Son fur our 
■nlvmiiHi. Our ordinary occupation is not to preach 
(IcijfiTniv) bnt (diAionere) to leacli men ho* to under- 
(land the Scriptures, nod lu apply tlietn 10 ihcir liven." — 
DaeaurK apptiidid ta ' Euayi oh tht Dangm lo Ckriitian 
fbith."~Pi>. 364, 265. 
PRIEST— Sm " DissEBrAiioN," Bonk lY. Ch. iv. 5 S- 
Eiytno logically, the word answers lo pre^yter, 1. i 
elder, in the Chiislian church, or Jewish ayaai-ogue,* 
ipplied to the aecond order of Christian 
; present duy. Bnl it is remarkable Ihil 
B in this sense, in our'translBlion of iha 
Seriplnres : ihe word irpep^vrepar being always rendered 
by elder; and its derivntive, priest, always given as the 
imnslaiiDn of 'Ifpraf. This laiier is an oilice aBsigned (0 
none under the Eospel-acheme, cicept ihe ONE great 
High Priest, of whom (he Jewish priests were types, and 
who offered a sacrifice (that being the moRt disllngoishing 
office of a priest in the sense aClcfeiici which is the only 
one under the gospel. 

It is incalculable how much confusion has arisen from 
confounding together the two senses of the word priest, 
and ihence, the two oificea ihemeetvee. 

delivered before the University of Oxford, and subjoined 
10 the laat edition of the Bampion Lecinres. See alas 
Eitaya, Third Series, Essay 11. 

REASON.— This word is lisble to many ambiguities, 
• ^s Vitrinra on Ih; Synagogue. The abridged lcaii<]atioD. by 
■haoloKlcal iil«iature 
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• 

•f wliich I propose to notice only a few of the most 
important. Sometimes it is used to signify all the intellec- 
tual powers collectively ; in which sense it can hardly be 
said to be altogether denied to brutes ; since several of 
what we reckon intellectual processes in the human mind, 
are evidently such as some brutes are capable of. 

Reason is, however, frequently employed to denote 
those intellectual powers exclusively in which man difftrt 
from brutes ; though what these are no one has been able 
precisely to define. The employment at will of the faculty 
of abstraction seems to be the principal; that being, at least, 
priucipally concerned in the use of language. The moral fisic- 
ulty, or power of distinguishing right from wrong, (which 
appears also to be closely connected with abstraction, 
without which it could not exist) is one of which brutes 
are destitute ; but then Dr. Paley and some other ethical 
writers deny it to man also. The description given by 
that author of our discernment of good and bad conduct, 
{yiix, as wholly dependent on expectation of reward and 
punishment,) would in a ^eat degree apply to many ot 
the brute-creation ; especially the more intelligent of 
domestic animals, as dogs and horses. It is in this sense, 
however, that some writers speak of " reason " as enabling 
us to judge of virtue and vice ; not^ as Dr. Campbell in 
his Philosophy of Rhetoric has understood them, in the 
sense of the power of argumentation. 

Reason, however, is often used for the faculty of carry- 
mg on the «* third operation " of the mind ; viz. reasonings 
or ratiocination. And it is from inattention to this am- 
biguity (which has been repeatedly noticed in the course 
of the foregoing treatise,) that some have treated of Logic 
as the art of rightly employing the mental faculties in 
general. 

Reason is also employed to signify the premiss or pre- 
mises of an argument ; especially the minor-premiss ; and 
it is from reason in this sense that the word ** reasoning" 
is derived. 

It is also very frequently used to signify a cause ; as 
when we say, in popular language, that the ** reason of an 
eclipse of the sun is, that the moon is interposed betweea 
it and the earth." This should be strictly called the cante. 
On the other hand, "because " (t. e. " by-cause ") is used 

27 



- APtEtTOKt 

WtBwho from long indulgence in vice haa so comipted 
hii prlDci|i!<?a as to ffcl no dTsnpprobation of it. ll if n> 
totioUB Ihil liars ofltn bring ihfmBelvea by coniinua! ttft- 
tilion to " credii thrir own lie."' And univereally loy 
our who peraistB in wbat is wrong, and in Krking excosei 
lo juBtiiy il, will untally in lime >uccprd in dfceivtngbiiD- 
tt\f into ibe belief that it ia rigbl.t and Ihiia warpinff hia 



Yet ihe credit due to the one kind of cc 
oarity is often (partly ibroogh thin ambiiiaily) beswwed on 
the oilier. Bal it makea all Ibe difference wfartber you 
potaue a certain coqrse bccauie ymjadgt it right, or jndge 
il 10 be right 6«-oiMf you partiu il: — whether yon follow 
jour oonaciencc as one follows a guide, or b> od* foSma 
tin hwiw in I carriage, while he hmueLf guidea them ae- 
mnjing (o his will. 

TENDENCY. " The doctrine, aa miaehieiona a« il is, 
I' eODceive, anfounded, that since there ia a tendency in 
nopalaiiun to increase fagier than ibe means of subaialeDce, 
nence the preuuie of popniation a^inat subaiaienoe, may 
be expected to become greater and greater in eachenoeea- 
live ^neration, (nnleaB new gjid eitrBordinary remedies 
are reiorled to,) and thus to produce a progresaive dimi- 
notion of human welfare ; — this doctrine, which sonie 

have s greater proportionate aniount of wealth, (in other 
words, a smaller population, in proportion to the means of 
Bubsistence now than formerly — may be traced chiefly to 
an undetected ambiguity in the word ' ttitdtiKj/,' -wbiiA 
forma a part of Ihe middle Icrm of Ihe arjtntnenL By a 
■ tendency' towards a cerlai n result ia ■omeltmeB meant, 
' the eiiatence of a cause which, if optrating unimjtedrd^ 
would produce that result.' In this Beoae it may be said 
with troth, thai ihe earth, or any other body moving rouDil 
a cenlre, has a ttndtncy to fly off at a tangent ; 1. 1. the 
centrifugal force operates in that direction, ihongb it is 
controlled by the .centripswl ; or, again, that man haa a 
grtaler tmdtncy to fall prostrate than to atsnd erect ; >'. (. 
the utiraction of gravitation and the position of Ihe cenlre 
•f gravity, are such that the least breath of air would over- 
t niakevien~-Tli< TaulpML f Sea EplMk te B<«. dL L 
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mt him* but for the yoluntaiy exertion of muscular force ; 
and, again, that population has a tendency to increase be- 
yond subsistence ; t. e. there are in man propensities, 
which, if unrestrained, lead to that result. 

**But sometimes, again, • a tendency towards a certain 
result is understood to mean ' the existence of such a state 
o£ things that that result may be expected to take pUice.' 
Now it is in these two senses that the word is used, in the 
two premises of the argument in question. But in this 
latter sense the earth has a greater tendency to remain in 
its orbit than to fly off from it ; man has a greater tenden- 
cy to stand erect than to fall prostrate ; and (as may be 
proved by comparing a more barbarous with a more civ- 
ilized period in the history of any country) in the progress 
of society, subsistence has a tendency to increase at a 
greater rate than population ; or at least with a continually 
diminishing inferiority. In this country, for instance, 
much as our population has increased within the last five 
centuries, it yet bears a far less ratio to subsisteuce (though 
still a much greater than could be wished) than it did five 
hundred years ago."* But many of the writers, I have al- 
luded to seem to have confounded ** an excess of increase** 
with ** an increase of the excess.** 

THEREFORE.— See «' Reason," and " Why." 

TRUTH, in the strict logical sense, applies to proposi- 
tions, and to nothing else ; and consists in the conformity 
of the declaration made to the actual state of the case ; 
agreeably to Aldrich's definition of a " true" proposition 
— vera est, quae qiwd res est dic'it. 

It would be an advantage if the word trueness or verity 
could be introduced and employed in this sense, since the 
word truth is so often used to denote the " true** proposition 
itself. " What I tell you is the truth ; the truth of what 
I say shall be proved ;" the term is here used in these two 
senses; viz., in the "concrete," and in the ** abstract" 
sense. t In like manner falsehood is often opposed to truth 
in both these senses; being commonly used to signify the 
quality of a false proposition. But as we have the word 
falsity t which properly denotes this, I have thought it best, 
m a scientific treatise, always to employ it for that purpose. 

• M. Eeon. Lect IX. p. 24S— 350. \ See Book it Ch. t.\\ 




N. B. Ab iha words which follow are all of Uiem con- 
■ecltd logelber in their sigoiflGatioiie, and ae the explsna- 
lloDB of Iheir ambiEuliies have been rumiEbed hy Ihe 
kindpoB of the profeaBcir of poUlical ecooomf , il seemed 
advisable lo place Ibcm by themBelviia, and in the order in 
which Ihey appeared to bim mo£i naiiinilly lo strange 

The foandalion oFpoiilical Moaomy being a few gfne- 
r»l propoeiliooB deduced from obaervslion or from con- 
Boioueneu, and generally admliled as aooi. as aimed, il 
mighl: have been expected thai there would be us lillle 
diSerence of opioion among potilical-econornisia aiBHioiig 
malbemauciana ; — that, being agreed in then premieea, 
(hey could not differ in Ihetr oooclualone, but throngh 
BDme error in reoaooing, ho pelfiable as to be readily de- 
lected. Aad if they had potseesed avocsbntary of general 
leriiiB aa precisely deHnrd aa the malhemalical, this would 
probably have been the case. Dnt as the terma of thii 

carefully defined by the writers who employ Ihem, hnrdly 
one of thfm ha9 any eelUed and invariable meaning, and 
(heir ambiBuitieH are perpetually overlooked. The ptirt- 
cjpal lerma are only seven : viz. vai.ue, wsai.th, i.abodk> 

CAPITAL, R£irr, WAQES, PBOFrtS- 

1. VALUE. Ab value is (be only relation with which 
political economy ia oonveraani, we might expect all 
economiels to be agreed as to its meaning. There ia no 
aubjecl as lo which they are lees agreed, 
. The popular, and far the moat coovetiient, uae of the 
word, ia to signify the capacity of being given and receiv- 
ed in exchange. So defined, il eipipases a relation. The 
value of aay one thing must consist in the several quanti- 
ties of all other thioga whiih can he obtained in eiebanga 
for It, and never can remain fiied for an instant. Mofll 
wruere admit the propriety of this definition ai ihe onlael, 
>ut they scareely ever adheie to il 
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Adam Smith defines value to mean either the utilitf ol 
a particular object, or the power of purchasing other goods 
which the possession of that object conveys. The first he 
calls " value in use," the second " value in exchange." 
But he soon afterwards says, that equal quantities of iabom 
at all times and places are of equal value to the labourer, 
whatever may be the quantity of goods he receives in 
return for them ; and that labour never varies in its own 
value. It is clear that he affixed, or thought he had affix- 
ed, some other meaning to the word ; as the first of these 
propositions is contradictory, and the second false, which- 
ever of his two definitions we adopt. 

Mr. Ricardo appears to set out by admitting Adam 
Smith's definition of value in exchange. But in the 
greater part of his ** Principles of Political Economy," he 
uses the word as synonymous with cost : and by this one 
ambiguity has rendered his great work a long enigma. 

Mr. MalthuS* defines value to be the power of purchas- 
ing. In the very next page he distinguishes absolute from 
relative value, a distinction contradictory to his definition 
of the term, as expressive of a rdation. 

Mr. M'Cullocht distinguishes between real and ex- 
changeable, or relative value. And in his nomenclature, 
the exchangeable, or relative, value of a commodity consists 
in its capacity of purchasing ; — its real value in the quan- 
tity of labour required for its production or appropriation. 

All these differences appear to arise from a confusion of 
cause and effect. Having decided that commodities are 
valuable in proportion to the labour they have respectively 
cost, it was natural to call that labour their value. 

2. WEALTH. Lord Lauderdale has defined wealth to 
be " all that man desires." Mr. Malthus,^ ** those mate' 
rial objects which are necessary, useful, or agreeable." 
Adam Smith confines the term to that portion of the results 
of land and labour which is capable of being accumulated. 
The French economists, to the net product of land. Mr. 
M'Culloch§ and M. Storch,il to those material products 

• " Measure of Value," p. 1. 

f " Principles of Political Economy," Fart III. sect. 1. 

i " Principles of Political Economy," p. 38. 

I " Supplement to the Encyolopadia Bntannica," Vol. VI. p. SIT 

I *< Cours d'Economi* Poutiqne,*' Tome I. p. 91. Fftrii adit 
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It is not,indeed, any just gnmndof complaint 
the word reasoning is i^sed in two senses ; but that 
two senses are perpetually confounded together : vdS, 
hence it is that some logical writers fancied that leaaon- 
ing {viz, that which Logic treats of) was the method of 
discovering truth ; and that so many other writeis have 
accordingly complained of Logic for not accomplishing 
that ena; urging that "syllogism" (z. e. reasoning; 
though they overlooked the coincidence) never esta- 
blished any thing that is, strictly speaking, icninovA to 
him who nas granted the premises : and proposing the 
introduction of a certain « rational Log[ic " to accom- 
plish this purpose ; i. e. to direct the mind in the pro- 
cess of investigation. Supposing that some sach system 
could be devised — that it could even be brought into a 
scientific form, (which he must be more sanguine than 
scientific who expects) — that it were of the gtieatest con- 
ceivable utility — and that it should be allowed to bear 
the name of "Logic*' (since it would not be worfli 
while to contend about a name) still it would not, as 
these writers seem to suppose, have the same object pro- 
posed with the Aristotelian Logic ; or be in any respect 
a rival to that system. A plough may be a much more 
ingenious and valuable instrument than a flail ^ but it 
never can be substituted for it. 

New truths Those discoveries of general laws of 

f**y ^f.^*"*^*i nature, &c. of which we have been speak- 
in a different • ,. r^v^i. x t^*l x. 

sense to diffe- ing,bemgoi that character which We hare 
rent persons, described by the name of " logical disco- 
veries," to him who is in possession of all the premiaeB 
front which they are deduced ; but being, to the mvifi- 
tvde (who are unacquainted with many of those pre- 
mises) strictly " new truths," hence it is, that men in 
general give to the general facts, and to them, most 
peculiarly, the name of discoveries; for to themselves 
they are such, in the strictest sense ; the premises from 
which they were inferred being not only or^nally un- 
known to them, but frequently remaining unknown Up 
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&e very last. E. G. the general conclusion concerning, 
cattle, which Bakewell made known, is what most agri- 
culturists (and many others also) are acquainted with ; 
but the premises he set out with, viz. the facts respecting 
thi^, that, and the other, individual ox, (the ascertain- 
ment of which facts was his first discovery t) these are 
what few know, or care to know, with any exaat 
particularity. 

And it may he added, that these disco- obgervation 
yeries of particular facts, which are the and cxperi- 
immediate result of observation, are, in ™®°'' 
themselves, uninteresting and insignificant, till they are 
combined so as to lead to a grand general result. Those 
who on each occasion watched the motions, and regis- 
tered the times of occultation, of Jupiter's satellites, 
little thought, perhaps, themselves, what important 
results they were preparing the way for.* So that 
there is an additional cause which has confined the term 
discovery to these grand general conclusions ; and, as 
was just observed, they are, to the generality of men, 
perfectly new truths in the strictest sensi^ of the word ; 
not being implied in any previous knowledge they 
possessed. Very often it wul happen, indeed, that the 
conclusion thus drawn will amount only to a probable 
conjecture ; which conjecture will dictate to the inquirer 
such an experiment, or course of experiments, as will 
fully establish the fact Thus Sir H. Davy, from finding 
that the flame of hydrogen gas was not communicated 
through a long slender tube, conjectured that a shorter 
but still slenderer tube would answer the same purpose ; 
this led him to try the experiments, in which, by 
continually shortening the tube, and at the same time 
lessening its bore, he arrived at last at the wire-gauze 
of his safety-lamp. 

It is to be observed also, that whatever credit is con- 



* H«noe, Bacon urgeB vs to punue InKJk, iqjUiout alwtjt 
rtquiring to poroeive its practical application. 
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yeyed by the wcvd « discoyery," to him who is xegardeA 
as the author of it, is well desenred by those who skE- 
fully select and combine known truths {especiaily such 
as have been long and generally known) so as to elicit 
important, and hitherto unthought-of, concluBioni. 
Theirs is the master-mind: — ogxtreKTovuc^ ^p^vufftf: 
whereas men of very inferior powers may sometime8» 
by immediate observation, discoyer perfectly new £BCt8» 
empirically ; and thus be of service in furnishing mate- 
rials to the others ; to whom they stand in the same 
relation (to recur to a former illustration) as the brick- 
maker or stone-quarrier to the architect. It is peculicurly 
creditable to Adam Smith, and to Malthus, that the data 
from which they drew such important conclusions bad 
been in every one*s hands for centuries. 

As for mathematical discoveries, they (as we haye 
before said) must always be of the description to which 
We have given the name of ** logical discoveries;* since 
to him who properly comprehends the meaning of the 
mathematical terms, (and to no other are the tratha 
themselves, properly speaking, intelligible) those results 
are implied in his previous knowledge, since they are 
logically deducible therefrom, ft is not, however, meant 
to be implied, that mathematical discoveries are effected 
by pure reasoning, and by that singly. For thoueh 
there is not here, as in physics, any exercise of judg- 
ment as to the degree of evidence of the premises, nor 
any experiments and observations, yet there is the same 
call for skill in the selection and combination of the 
premises in such a manner as shall be best calculated 
to lead to a new — ^that is, unperceived and ufdhougkt- 
qf — conclusion. 

In following, indeed, and taking in a demonstratioiit 
nothing is called for but pure reasoning; but tk§ 
assumption of premises is not a part of reasoning, 
in the strict and technical sense of that term. AcoGNra« 
in^Jy, there are many who can follow a mathe- 
matical deiponstiatiou, or any other train of aiga 
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menu "wbo would not succeed well in framing out 
of their own.* 

^ 5. For both kinds of discovery then, the opervtJont 
logical, as well as the physical, certain connected with 
operations are requisite, beyond those """'^^ 
vmich can fairly be comprehended under the strict 
^ense of the word "reasoning." In the loncal, is 
required a skilful selection and combination of knovm 
truths: in the physical, we must employ, in additidn 
(generally speaking) to that process, observation and 
4mriment. It wiU generally happen, that in the study 
of nature, and, universally, in all that relates to matters 
of fact, both kinds of investi^tion will be united : t. e. 
some of the facts or principles you reason from as 

Premises, must be ascertained by observation ,* or, as in 
le case of the safety-lamp, tne ultimate conclusion 
will "need confirmation from experience ; so that both 
physical and logical discovery will take place in the 
course of the same process. We need not, therefore, 
wonder, that the two are so perpetually confounded. In 
mathematics, on the other hand, and in great part of the 
discussions relating to ethics and jurisprudence, there 
being no room for any physical discovery whatever, we 
have only to make a shljul use of the propositions in 
our possession, to arrive at every attainable result 

Tne investigation, however, of the latter class of sub- 
jects differs in other points also from that of the former. 
For, setting aside the circumstance of our having, in 
these, no question as to facts — no room for observa- 
tion — Uiere is also a considerable difference ~in what 
may be called, in both instances, the process of logical 
investigation ; the premises on which we proceed being 
of so different a nature in the two cases. 

To take Ae example of mathematics, the Mathemati- 
definitions, which are the principles of our cai and other 
leasoning, are very few, and the axioms masoning. 

* Hence, the stndeot must not confine himself to this paiaive kind 
If enploynieBt, if he will truly iMcome a mathematioian. 
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■BBiime that " the property which belongs to this indi- 
vidual belongs to the whole species :" if, on comparing 
sheep with some other kinds of horned animals,* and 
finding that all agree in ruminating, we infer that <* all 
homed animals ruminate," we assume that ** the whole 
of a ^enus or class are likely to agree in any point 
wherein many species of that genus a^ree :" or in other 
words, " that if one of two properties, &c. has often 
been found accompanied by another, and never witnout 
it, the former will be universally accompanied by the 
latter :" now all these are merely different forms oi the 
aiaxim, that ** nature is uniform in her operations," 
which, it is evident, varies in expression in almost ever}' 
different case where it is applied, and the application of 
which admits of every degree of evidence, from perfect 
moral certainty, to mere conjecture.f 

The same may be said of an infinite number of prin- 
ciples and maxims appropriated to, and employed in, 
each particular branch of study. Hence, all such rea- 
sonings are, in comparison of mathematics, very com- 
Slex ; requiring so much more than that does, beyond 
le process of merely deducing the conclusion logically 
from the premises : so that it is no wonder that the 
longest mathematical demonstration should be so much 
more easily constructed and understood, than a much 
shorter train of just reasoning concerning real facts 
The former has been aptly compared to a long and steep. 
Vat even and regular, night of steps, whidi tries the 
Inroath, and the strength, and the perseverance only; 
while the latter resembles a short, out rugged and un- 
STen, ascent up a precipice, which requires a quick eye, 
agile limbs, and a firm step ; and in which we have to 
tread now on this side, now on that — ever considering, 
as we proceed, whether this or that projection wul 
afford room for our foot, or whether some loose stone 

« Viz. having horns on the skuU. What are called the horns ol 
&• rhlLOceros are quitt> different in oiiflrin, and in «tructare, a« 
well as in situation, from what are propeny called horns. 

t Im Appwd. Art " Impossible.*^ 
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maj not slide from under us. There are probably « 
many steps of pure reasoning in one of the longer of 
Euclid's demonstrations, as in the whole of an aiga- 
mentative treatise on some other subject, occupying pe^ 
haps a considerable volume. 

Mathematics it may be obsenred here that maAemfr 
2r*^*d to *" ^^ reasoning, as it calls for no exerdoe 
pSS"of rea- of judgment respecting probabilities, is fte 
■ooing. best kind of introductory exercise; andf 

from the same cause, is apt, when too excluaiyely pat* 
sued, to make men incorrect moral reasonem. 

As for those ethical and legal reasonings which were 
lately mentioned as in some respects resembling tho« 
of mathematics, {viz. such as keep clear of all iassertioiui 
respecting facts) they have this difference ; that not only 
men are not so completely agreed respecting the maxims 
and principles of ethics and law, but the meaning also 
of each term cannot be absolutely, and for ever, fixed 
by an arbitrary definition ; on the contraiy, a great part 
of our labour consists in distinguishing accurately the 
various senses in which men employ each term — ascer- 
taining which is the most proper — and taking care to 
avoid confounding them together.* 

Faiiacioug ^^ ^^Y ^® Worth while to add in this 
disparagement place that as a candid disposition — ah^rty 
of reasoning, desire to judge fairly, and to attain truth- 
are evidently necessary with a view to give fair play to 
the reasoning-powers, in subjects where we are liable 
to a bias from interest or feelings, so, a fallacious per- 
version of this maxim finds a place in the minos of 
some persons: who accordingly speak disparagingly of 
all exercise of the reasoning-faculty in moral and reli- 
gious subjects ; declaiming on the insufficiency of men 
intellectual power for the attainment of truth in such 
matters — on the necessity of appealing to the heart 
rather than to the head, &c.t and then leading their 

* See Appendix on Ambigaous Terms, 
t See Appendix UI. 
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readers or ihemselyes to the conclusion that the leas w« 
rtasan on such subjects the safer we are. • 

But the proper office of candour is to Proper oiiveo 
prepare the mind not for the rejection of of candour, 
all eridience, but for the right reception of evidence;— 
not, to be a substitute for reasons, but to enable us 
fairly to weigh the reasons on both sides. Such persons 
as I am alluding to are in fact saying that since just 
weights alone, without a just balance, will avail 
nothing, therefore we have only to take care of the 
scales, and let the weights take care of themselves. 

This kind of tone is of course most especially to be 
found in such writers as consider it expecUent to incul- 
cate on the mass of mankind what — there is reason to 
inspect — they do not themselves fuUy believe, and 
which they apprehend is the more likely to be rejected 
the more it is investigated.* 



Chap. III. — 0/ Inference and Proof, 

^ 1. Since it appears, from what has been said, that 
universally a man must possess something else besides 
the reasoning-faculty, in order to apply that faculty 
properly to his own purpose, whatever that purpose 
may be ; it may be inquired whether some theory could 
not be made out, respecting those " other operations " 
and "intellectual processes, distinct from reasoning, 
which it is necessary for us sometimes to employ in 
the investigation of truth ;"t and whether rules could not 
be laid down for conducting them. 

Something has, indeed, been done in this Different appU. 
way by more than one writer ; and more cations of r©** 
night probably be accomplished by one •<>*»*°S- 
who should fully comprehend and carefully bear in 
mind the principles of Logic, properly so called ; but if 

• floe Powell's ** Tradition onyeiled." f D. fltewtft 
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would hardly be possible to build up an3rthinff li^e a 
regular science respecting these matters, such as Logpic ii 
with respect to the theory of reasoning. It may be 
useful, however, to observe, that these " other operO' 
tions " of which we have been speaking, and whicn are 
preparatory to the exercise of reasonmg, are of tufo 
kinds, according to the nature of the end proposed ; for 
reasoning comprehends inferring and proving; which 
are not two di&rent things, but the same thing regarded 
in two different points of view ; like the loaa from 
London to York, and the road from York to London. 
He who infers,* proves ; and he who proves, infers; 
but the word " infer " fixes the mind first on the premiss 
and then on the conclusion ; the word ** prove," on the 
contrary, leads the mind from the conclusion to the 
premiss. Hence, the substantives derived from these 
words respectively, are often used to express that 
which, on each occasion, is last in the mind ; inference 
being often used to signify the condmion (t. e. propo- 
sition inferred,) and proof, the premiss. We say, also, 
" How do you prove that ?" and " What do you infer 
from that ?" which sentences would not be so properly 
expressed if we were to transpose those verbs. One 
might, therefore, define proving, " the assigning of a 
reason [or argument] for the support of a given propo- 
sition :" and inferring, " the deduction of a conclusion 
from given premises." In the one case our conclusion 
is given (i. e. set before us as the question) and we 
have to seek for arguments ; in the other, our premises 
are given, and we have to seek for a conclusion : i. e. to 
put together our own propositions, and try what will 
follow from them ; or, to speak more logically, in the 
one case, we seek to refer the subject of imich we would 
predicate something, to a class\ to which tliat preiicate 

* I mean, of course, when the word is understood to imply tvrrifll 
inference. 

t Observe, that " class " is used, here and elsewhere, for •tther 
»n actual, or what may be called a potential class : see Book & 4 * 
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wUl (affinnatively or negatively) apply ; in the other, 
we seek to find comprehended, in the svbject of which 
we have predicated sometliing, some other term lo which 
that predicate had not been before applied.** Each of 
theae ia a definition of reasoning. 

§ 2. To infer, then, is the business of 
ihe philosopher ; to prove, of the advocate ; and" AdvfJlS 
the former, from the great mass of known 
and admitted truths, wishes to elicit any valuable ad- 
ditional truth whatever, that has been hitherto unper- 
eeiyed ; and perhaps, without knowing, with certainty, 
what will be the terms of his conclusion. Thus the 
mathematician, e. g. seeks to ascertain what is the ra- 
tio of circles to each other, or wluit is the line whose 
square will be equal to a given circle. The advocate, 
on the other hand, has a proposition put before him, 
which he is to maintain as well as he can. His busi- 
ness, therefore, is to find middle-terms (which is the 
inventio of Cicero ;) the philosoplfer's to combine and 
select known facts or principles, suitable, for gaining 
from them conclusions which though implied in the 
premises, were before unperceived : in other words, for 
making " logical discoveries." 

It may be added that all questions may 
Reconsidered as falling under two classes; ceming^pro^S^ 
viz, "what shall be predicated of a cer- cate. and con. 
tain subject ;" and, " which copula, afltai- pJJJj^ ®^ 
ative or negative, shall connect a certain 
subject and predicate." We inquire, in short, either 
1st. " What is A ?" or, 2d, " Is A, B, or is it not ?" 
The former class of Questions belongs to the philoso- 

Sher ; the latter to the advocate. (See Rhet. Appen- 
ix G.) 
The distinction between these two classes of ques- 
tions is perhaps best illustrated by reference to some 

* ** Proving'* may be compared to the act of putting away any 
article into the proper receptacle of goods of that description ; 
'* inferring " to that of bringing out the article vhen needed. 
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case in which onr decision of eack of the questions b* 
yolyed in some assertion, is controverted by difieresl 
parties. E. G. Paul says, that the apostles preachid 
« Christ crucified ; to the Jews a stumoling blo(^, and 
to the Greeks, foolishness :" that Jesus, who had Buf- 
fered an ignominious death, was the Messiah, the St- 
yiour of the world was a doctrine opposed both by 
Jews and Gentiles: though on different grounds, ac- 
cording to their respective prejudices : the Jews who 
" required a sign" (t. e. the coming of the Messiah in 
the clouds to establish a splendid temporal kin^om) 
were "offended** — "scandalized" — at the doctnne d 
a suffering Messiah : the Greeks who "sought after 
philosophical wisdom" (t. e. the mode of themselves (ex- 
alting meir own nature, without any divine aid) ridi- 
culed the idea of a Heavenly Saviour altogether; which 
the Jews admitted. In logical language, the GentUa 
could not comprehend the predicate ; the Jews, denied 
the copula. 

Charges of It may be added, that in modem phia- 
paradox and seology, the operations of corresponding 
nonsense. prejudices are denoted, respectively by the 
words " paradox" (a " stumbling, block") and " non- 
sense :" (" foolishness") which are often used, the one, 
by him who has been accustomed to hold an opposiU 
opinion to what is asserted, the other, by him who has 
formed no opinion on the subject. The writer who 
proves an unwelcome truth, is censured as paradoxical; 
he who brings to light truths, unknown or unthougiA 
of, as nonsensical. 

Different ha- § ^* ^^?^ *^ ^^ respective prepaiatDTj 
bits of mind processes in these two branches of 8tndy> 

connected the philosophical, and the rhetorical. 
r^cesses!^''" They are widely different; they arise 
from, and generate, very different habits 
of mind ; and require a very different kind of training 
and precept. It is evident that the business of the ad* 
Tocate and that of the judge, are, in this point, oppoi- 
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ed ; the one being, to find arguments for the support of 
his client's cause; the other to ascertain the truth. 
And hence it is, that those who have excelled the most 
in the former department, sometimes manifest a defi- 
ciency in the latter, though the subject-matter, in which 
thej are conversant, remains the same. The pleader or 
eontroversialist, or, in short, the rhetorician in general, 
vrho is, in his own province, the most skilful, may be 
bat ill-fitted for philosophical investigation, even where 
fliere is no observation wanted : — when the facts are all 
ready ascertained for him. And again, the ablest phi- 
losopher may make an indifferent disputant ; especially, 
flince the arguments which have led him to the conclu- 
aion and have, with him, the most weight, may not, 
perhaps, be the most powerful in controversy. 

The commoner fault, however, by far, is to forget the 
philosopher or theologian, and to assume the advocate, 
improperly. It is therefore of great use to dwell on the 
distinction between these two branches. As for the 
bare process of reasoning, that is the same in both cases ; 
but the preparatory processes which are requisite, in 
order to employ reasoning profitably, these, we see, 
branch off into two distinct channels. In each of these, 
undoubtedly, useful rules may be laid down ; but they 
should not be confounded together. Bacon has chosen 
the department of philosophy; giving philosophical 
rules in his Organon, not only for the inquiry, 
conduct of experiments to ascertain new facts, but al.so 
foT the selection and combination of known facts and 
principles, with a view of obtaining valuable inferences ; 
and it is probable that a system of such rules is what 
some writers mean (if they have any distinct meaning) 
by their proposed " Logic." 

In the other department, precepts have Bhetcrical 
been given by Aristotle and other rheloii- inquiry, 
cal writers, as a part of their plan.* How far these 

* I have attempted the same in Part I. of Elements of Rhetoric ; 
although, (through lome inadvertency; I have found myself 
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precepts are to be considered as belonging to the preKill 
system — whether "method** is to beie^rded asajwrl 
of Logic — ^whether the matter of Logic (i. e. genesd 
maxims, axioms, or common-places) is to be included in 
tlie system — whether Bacon's is properly to be reckon- 
ed a kind of Logic ; all these are merely verba] qom- 
tions, relating to the extension, not of iht'sctence» but of 
the name. The bare process of reasoning, t. e. dedaciog 
a conclusion from premises, must ever remain a distinet 
operation from the assumption of premises ; howeyer 
useful the rules may be that have been given, or may 
be given, for conducting this latter process, and othen 
connected with it; and however properly sucbi mlea 
may be subjoined to the precepts of that system to 
whjch the name of Lo^ic is applied in the narroweflt 
sense. Such rules as f now allude to may be of em^ 
nent service ; but they must always be, as 1 have before 
observed, comparatively vague and general, and incapar 
ble of being built up into a regular demonstrative theoiy 
like that of the syllogism ; to which theory they bear 
much the same relation as the principles and rules of 
poetical and rhetorical criticism to those of Grammar; 
or those of practical Mechanics, to strict Geometry. I 
find no fault with the extension of a term ; but 1 would 
suggest a caution against confounding together, by 
means of a common name, things essentially different; 
and above all I would deprecate the sophistry of striving 
to depreciate what is called " the school-Logic," by 
perpetually contrasting it with systems with which it 
nasnolhinff in common but Xhename, and whose object 
is essentially different. 

Aristotle's § 4. It is remarkable that writers, whose 
Organon and expressions tend to confound together, by 

aeon 8. means of a common name, two brancheg 

tioned alon^ with some other writers, as having declared that the 
thing is impossible. If I ever Aad made such an assertion, I she old 
probably have been the first person that ever undertook to accoa* 
plish ah acknowledged impossibility. 
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of study vrhich have nothing else in common (as if they 
were two different plans for attaining one and the same 
chject,) have themselycs complained of one of the ef- 
fects of this confusion, viz. the introduction, early tn the 
career of academical education, of a course of Logic ; 
under which name, they observe, " men now* univer- 
aiUy comprehend the works of Locke, Bacon, &c." 
irfiich, (as is justly remarked) are unfit for beginners. 
Now this would not have happened, if men had always 
kept in mind the meaning or meanings of each name 
they used. 

And it may be added, that, however justly the word 
Logic may be thus extended, we have no ground for 
applying to the Aristotelian Logic the remarks above 
quoted respecting the Baconian ; which the ambiguity 
of the word, if not carefully kept in view, might lead 
QB to do. Grant that Bacon's work is a part of Logic ; 
it no more follows, from the unfitness of that for learn 
ers, that the Elements of the Theory of Reasoning 
should be withheld from them, than it follows that the 
elements of Euclid, and common Arithmetic, are unfit 
for boys, because Newton's Principia, which also bears 
die title of mathematical, is above their grasp. Of two 
blanches of study which bear the same name, or even 
of two parts of the same branch, the one may be suita- 
ble to the commencement, the other to the close o| the 
academical career. 

At whatever period of that career it may be proper to 
introduce the study of such as are usually called meta- 
physical writers, it may be safely asserted, that those 
who have had the most experience in the business of 
giving instruction in Logic properly so called, as well 
as in other branches of knowledge, prefer and generally 
pursue the plan of letting their pupils enter on thai 
study, next in order sJter the Elements of Mathematics. 

* <. «. In the Scotch unlvenitiM. 
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Chap. lY.—Cf Verbal and Real Questions, 

§ 1. The ingenious author of the Philosirphy (f 
Rhetorict and other writers, having maintained, or rather 
assumed, that Logic is applicable to verbal controverBy 
alone, there may be an advantage (though it has been 
my aim throughout to show the application of it to all 
reasoning) in pointing out the dinerence between ver* 
bal and real questions, and the probable origin of 
Campbell's mistake. For to trace any error to itf 
source, will often throw more light on the subject in 
hand than can be obtained if we rest satisfied with mere- 
ly detecting and refuting it 

Every question that can arise, is in fact a question 
whether a certain predicate is or is not applicaible to a 
certain subject, or, fffhat predicate is applicable ;* and 
whatever other account may be given by any writer, of 
the nature of any matter of doubt or debate, will be 
found ultimately to resolve itself into this. But some- 
Difference be- times the question turns on the meaning and 
tween a ver- extent of the terms employed ; sometimes 

^ues^uon^ "^ ^" ^^® ^^^^S''^ signified by them. If it be 
*^" made to appear, therefore, that the opposite 

sides of a certain question may be held by persons not 
differing in their opinion of t/ie matter in hand, then, 
that question may be pronounced verbal ; as depending 
on the different senses in which they respectively em- 
ploy the terms. If, on the contrary, it appears that they 
employ the terms in the same sense, but still differ as to 
tlie application of one of them to the other, then it may 
be pronounced that the question is real ; — that they dif- 
fer as to the opinions they hold of the things in 
question. 

If, for instance, (to recur to an example formerly riv- 
en. Book III. § 10.) two persons contend whether Au- 
gustus deserved to be called a " great man/' then, if it 

* See Cliap. iii. § 3. 
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eaied that the one included, under the tenn *< greatt" 
iterested patriotism, and on that ground excluded 
pistus from the class, as wanting in that quality ; 
that the other also gave him no credit for that quali- 
iut understood no more by the term " great," than 
I intellectual qualities, energy of character, and bril- 
t actions, it would follow that the parties did not 
r in opinion except as to the use of a term, and that 
question was verbal. 

', a^n, it appeared that the one did give Augustus 
it ioT such patriotism as the other denied him, both 
lem including that idea in the term great, then, the 
)tion would be real. Either kind ofquestion, it is 
1 is to be argued according to logical principles : but 
middle-terms employed would be different ; and for 
reason, among others, it is important to distinguish 
al from real controversy. In the former case, e. g, 
ight be urged (with tnith) that the common use of 
sxpression ** great and good " proves that the idea 
ood is not implied in the ordinary sense of the word 
i ; an argument which could have, of course, no 
e in deciding the other question.* 
2. It is by no means to be supposed that verbal ones 
erbal questions are trifling and frivolous, tions mis- 

often of the highest importance to set- taken for reaL 
orrectly the meaning of a word, either according to 
nary use, or according to the meaning of any par- 
lar writer or class of men. But when verbal ques- 
s^semvitdken for real, much confusion of thought 
unprofitable wrangling — what is usually designated 
ogomadiy — will be generally the result. 

is it always so easy and simple a task, "KO"**^"^" 
light at first sight appear, to distin^ish them from 
1 other. For, seveml objects to which one common 
le is applied, will often have many points of differ- 
5 ; and yet that name may perhaps be applied to 
D all [univocally] in the same sense, and may be 

* See Book III. the latter part of ^ 10. 
23 
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fairly regarded as the genus they come under, if it ap< 
pear diat they all agree in what is designated by that 
name, and tliat the differences between them are in 
points not essential to the character of that genus. A 
cow and a horse differ in many respects, but agree in 
all that is implied by the term " quadruped," which is 
therefore applicable to both in the same sense * So al- 
so the houses of the ancients differed in many respects 
from oars, and their ships still more ; yet no one would 
contend that the terms " house" and ** ship," as applied 
to both, are ambiguous, or that oixoc might not &urly be 
rendered ?iouse, and vavc ship; because the essential 
characteristic of a house is, not its being of this or that 
form or materials, but its being a dwelling for men ; 
these therefore would be called two different kinds of 
houses ; and consequently the term <* house" would be 
applied to each, without any equivocation, [univocally] 
in the same sense : and so m the other instances. 

On the other hand, two or more things may bear the 
same name, and may also have a resemblance in many 
points, nay, and may from that resemblance have come 
to bear the same name, and yet if the circumstance 
which is essential to each be wanting in the other, the 
term may be pronounced ambiguous. E. G. The word 
" plantain " is the name of a common herb in Europe, 
and of an indian fruit-tree : both are vegetables ; yet the 
term is ambiguous, because it does not denote them so 
far forth as triey agree. 

Again, the word " priest" is applied to the ministers 
of the Jewish and of the Pagan religions, and also to 

* Yet the charge of equivocation is sometimes ui\justly brought 
against a writer in consequence of a gratuitous assumption of our 
own. An Eastern writer, #. g. may be speaking of "beasts oi bui^ 
den ;" and the reader may chance to have the idea occur in his mind 
of horses and mules *, he thence takes for granted that these were 
meant *, and if it afterwards come out that it was camels, he per- 
haps complains of the writer for misleading him by not expressly 
mentioning the species ; saying, " I could not know that he meant 
camels.'' He did not mean camels, in particular ; he meant, as hm 
Mid, " beasts of burden :" and camels are such, ai well as horsas 
and mules . He is not accountable for your luppositioni. 
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of the Christian ; and doahtless the term has heen 
nsferred in consequence of their being both miniS' 
n some sort) of religion.* Nor would every dif- 
« that might be found between the priests of di£fe- 
eligions constitute the term ambiguous, provided 
lifierences were non-essential to the idea suggest- 
the word priest; as e. g. the Jewish Priest served 
ae God, and the P&gan, false gods : this is a most 
tant difference, but does not constitute the term 
;uous, because neither of these circumstances is 
jd and suggested by the term ^Upevg ; which ac- 
igly was applied both to Jewish and Pagan priests 
he term iepevg does seem to have implied the 
of offering sacrifice — atoning for the sins of the 
2 — and acting as mediator between man and the 
; of his worship. And according]]^ that term is 
applied to any one under the Christian system, 
t to the ONE great Mediator. The Christian 
'ers not having that office which was implied aa 
:ial in the term 'iepevg, [sacerdos] were never call- 
' that name, but by that of irpeapvrepoc.f It 
)e concluded, therefore, that the term priest is am- 
us, as corresponding to the terms 'le^iei^f and 
vTe^C respectively, notwithstanding that there 
)ints in which these two agree. These therefore 
1 be reckoned, not two di%rcnt kinds of priests, 
riests in two different senses ; since (to adopt the 
eology of Aristotle) the definition of them, so far 
as they are priests, would be different 
* real " question a^n is liable to be j^^ ^^^ 
^en for a '< verbsJ," when different tions mistekea 
18 who are in fact using a term in 'or verbal, 
.me sense, are supposed to be using it in different 
3 ; sometimes, from its being erroneously taken for 

discourse on "the Christian Priesthood," appended to th« 
>n Lectures. 

m which our word priest is derived, but which (it ii rt> 
>le) is never translated • ' priest " in our veisic<i of the %Qtif 
rtit " elder." 
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granted that what commonly belongs to the thing spoken 
of must he implied in the common acceptation of the 
name of that ttdng : — as e. g. if any one should eon- 
dude, from the ordinary kinds of wood heing lighter 
than water, that the ordinary sense of the term *• wood" 
implies floating in water : sometimes again, from its 
heing rashljr inferred from two persons having a diffe- 
rence of opinion respecting some ihin^, that they eadi 
denote that opinion in their use respectively, of &e term 
which expresses that thing : sse.g. if two persons dif- 
fering in opinion as to the question of Episcopacy, 
should he considered as differing in their use of the 
word *' Episcopalian,*' and implying hy it, the one a 
right and the other a wrong form of church-government; 
whereas the word itself does not express or imply [con- 
note] either the one or the other, hut simply " an ad- 
herent to an episcopal form of government" They 
hoth mean the same thing ; their difference of opinion 
heing, whether that thing he ri^ht or wron^. 

Different ap- f °^ ™^^* especially is amhiguity likdy 
plications of a to be erroneously attributed to some term, 
tenn do not im- when different persons who employ it in 
ply ambiguity, reality in the same sense, are accustomed 
to apply it differently, according to circumstances, and 
thus to associate it habitually in their minds with diffe- 
rent things. E. G. " patriotism " is applied by each in 
reference to his cum country ; but the word itself has 
the same signification with each ; just as the word 
« father ;" though it is likely to recall to the mind of 
each a different individual. So also the t'^rm " true- 
believer," which is applied by Mahometans to a believer 
in the Koran, would be considered by Christians as more 
applicable to a believer in the gospel ; but it would not 
be correct to say that " the one party 9neans by this 
term, so and so, and the other, something different ;" 
for they do not attach different senses to the word " true" 
or to the word " believe ;" they differ only in their per-' 
suasions of what is true, and ought to be believed 
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I have noticed some instances of the above kinds oi 
mistake in the Appendix to the third Series of Essays; 
and also in the Introduction to " Political Economy," 
iiom which I will here cite a passage. 

" In speaking of exchanges, I did not mean to limit 
myself to voluntary exchanges; those in which the 
whole transaction takes place with the full consent of 
both parties to all the terms of it Most exchanges in- 
deed, are of this character ; but the case of taxation — 
the revenue levied from the subject in return for the pro- 
tection afforded by the sovereign, constitutes a remark- 
able exception ; the payment being compulsory, and not 
adjusted by agreement with the payer. Still, whether 
in any case it be fairly and reasonably adjusted, or the 
contrary, it is not the less an exchange. And it is 
worth remarking, that it is just so far forth as it is an 
exchange — so far forth as protection, whether adequate 
or not, is aflforded in exchange for this payment, that 
tlie pa}rment itself comes under the cognizance of this 
science. There is nothing else that distinguishes taxa- 
tion from avowed robbery. 

" Though the generaUty of exchanges are voluntary, 
this circumstance is not essential to an exchange : since 
otherwise the very expression 'voluntary exchange,* 
would be tautological and improper. But it is a com- 
mon logical error to suppose that what usually belongs 
to the uiingy is implied by the usual sense of the word. 
Although most noblemen possess large estates, the word 
' nobleman ' does not imply the possession of a large 
estate. Although most birds can fly, the ordinary use 
of the term * biid * does not imply this ; since the pen- 
guin and the ostrich are always admitted to be birds. 
And thouffh, in a great majority of cases, wealth is ac- 
quired by labour, the ordinary use of the word * wealth ' 
does not include this circumstance, since every one 
would call a pearl an article of wealth, even though a 
man should chance to meet with it in eating an 
03^ter." 
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It is evidently of much importanee to keep in mind 
the above distinctions» in order to avoid, on the one 
hand, stigmatizing, as verbal controveisies, what in re- 
edity are not such, merely because the question tuma 
(as every question must) on the applicability of a cer^ 
tain predicate to a certain subject ; or, on the other hand, 
falling into the opposite error of mistaking words for 
things, and judging of men's agreement or disagreement 
in opinion in every case, merely from their agreement 
or disagreement in the terms employed. 



Chap. V. — Of Realism. 

§ 1. NoTHiNO has a greater tendency to lead to the 
mistake just noticed, and thus to produce undetected 
verbal questions and fruitless logomachy, than the pre- 
valence of the notion of the Realists,* that genus and 
species are some real things, existing independently of 
our conceptions and expressions ; and that, as in the 
case of singular-terms there is some real individual cor- 
responding to each, so, in common-terms also, there is 
some thing corresponding to each ; which is the object 
of our thoughts when we employ any such term.f 

^ It is well known what a furious controversy long existed in all 
the universities of Europe between the sects of the Baalists and Uie 
Nominalists ; the heat of which was allayed by the Reformation, 
which withdrew men's attention to a more important (question. 

t A doctrine commonly, but falsely attributed to Aristotle, who 
expressly contradicts it. He calls individuals *• primary substan- 
ces" (noutrai ovaiai ;) genus and species " secondary," as not de- 
noting (toU Ti) a " really-existing thing." Uaaa 6e ovaia SoKtt 
ridcTi aT}ftaii'£iv. ^ 'Eri uiv ovv twv tt^wtwi* ovatdv 6.van^iafifi-tJinv 
Koi aXrj^ts ioTiv Srt t66c ti fftffiaiver arof/ov yaO Kai £v api^/ua rd 
drjXovixevov ioTtv. 'Enl it tcov icvrepov ovaiiav* *AlNf.TAl, fth 
buoi(jJS T(5 axhltari T^f npoarjyoping t66c ti aijuaiveiv, orav etm] iv' 
epoTTos, rjldov OY MHN TE AAHeEi:- dAAti naXXov OOION TI 
arifiaiiti. k.t.X. Aristotle, Ccteg. >^ 3. See Appendix, Article, 
" Same." There is however a continual danger of sliding into 
Realism inadvertently, unless one is continuuly on the watch 
against it : of which Aristotle as well as many other wrltext mot 
deliberately holding the doctrine, furnish instancas. 
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There is one circumstance which onght 
to be noticed, as having probably contri- sense ^f^spe- 
buted not a little to foster this error : I cies when ap- 
mean, the peculiar technical sense of the Pfi^K ® ®*^"** 
word " species" when applied to organ- 
ized beings. 

It has been laid down in the course of this work, 
that when several individuals are observed to resemble 
each other in some point, a common name may be as- 
signed to them indicating [implying, or, connoting***] 
that point — applying to all or any of them so far firth 
as respects that common attribute — and distiguishin^ 
them from all others ; as, e. g. the several individual 
buildings, which, however different in other respects, 
asree in being constructed for men's dwelling, are call- 
ed by the common name of " house :'* and it was added, 
that as we select at pleasure the circumstance that 
we choose to abstract, we may thus refer the same 
individual to any one of several different species and 
again, the same species, to one genus or to another 
according as it suits our purpose; whence it seems 
plainly to follow that genus and species are no real 
things existing independent of our thoughts, but are 
creatures of our own minds. 

Yet in the case of species of organmd beings, it seems 
at iirst sight as if this rule did not hold good ; but that 
the species to which each individual belongs, could not 
be in any degree arbitrarily fixed by us, but must be 
something real, unalterable, and independent of our 
thoughts. Caesar or Socrates, for instance, it may be 
said, must belong — different as they may be — to the 
species Man, and can belong to no other; and the like, 
with any individual brute, or plant : e. g. a horned and 
a hornless sheep every naturalist would regard as be- 
*onginff to the same species. 

On the other hand, if any one utteis such a proposi- 

• See Book II. Chap. v. § l* 
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tion as " Ibis apple-tree is a codlin ;*' — " this dog is a 
upaniel," — " Argua was a mastiff," to what head of 
predicables would such a predicate be referred ? Surely 
our logical principles would lead us to answer, that it 
is the species ; since it could hardly be called an acci- 
dent, and is manifestly no other predicable. And yet 
every naturalist would at once pronounce that mastii! 
is no distinct species, but only a variety of the species 
dog. This however does not satisfy our inquiry b» to 
the bead of predicables to which it is to be reierred. It 
should seem at first sight as if one needed, in the case 
of organized beings, an additional head of predicables, 
to be called " varipty " or " race.*' 

The solution of the difficulty is to be found in the 
consideration of the peculiar technical sense [or " second 
Species dutin- intention"] of the word •* species,'* when 
guished bv na- applied to organized beings : in which 

vari^t**" "*" ^^'^ ^^ ^® always applied (when we an 
vane y. speaking strictly, as naturalists) to suck 

individuals as are supposed to be descended from a com 
mon stock, or which might have so descended; viz. 
which resemble one another (to use M. Cuvier*s ex* 
pression) as much as those of the same stock do. No^ 
this being a point on which all (not merely naturalists) 
are agreed, and since it is 3, fact, whether an ascertain 
Q ed fact or not) that certain individuals are 

facf and^ques- or are not, thus connected, it follows, tha^ 
Uons of ar- every question whether a certain individu 
rangemont ^ animal or plant belongs to a cerlaii\ 
species or not, is a question not of mere arrangement, 
but of fact. But in the case of questions respecting 
genus, it is otherwise. If, e. g. two naturalists differ- 
ed, in the one placing (as Linnaeus) all the species ot 
bee under one genus, which the other subdivided (as 
later writers have done) into several genera, it would 
be evident that there was no question of fact debated 
between them, and tliat it was only to be considered 
which was the more convenient arrangement. If, on 
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the otber band, it were disputed whether the African 
and the Asiatic elephant are distinct species, or merely 
varieties, it would be equally manifest that the question 
is one of fact ; since both would allow that if tney are 
descended (or might have descended) from the same 
stock, they are of the same species ; and if otherwise,, 
of two : this is the fact, which they endeavour to ascer- 
tain, by such indications as are to be found. 

For it is to be further observed, that this fact being 
one which can seldom be directly known, the conse- 
quence is, that the marks by wnich any species of 
animal or plant is known, are not the very differentia 
which constitutes that bpecies. Now, in the case oi 
unorganized beings, these two coincide; 
Ae marks by which a diamond, e. g. is ^hich** spJ. 
distinguished from other minerals, being cies is known 
the very differentia that constitutes the not always the 
species diamond. And the same is the 
case in the genera even of organized beings: the 
Linnaean genus "felis," e. g. (when considered as a 
species, i. e. as falling under some more comprehensive 
class) is distinguished from others under the same order, 
by those very marks Which constitute its differentia. 
But in the " Infimae species " (according to the view of 
a naturalist) of plants and animals, this, as has been 
said, is not the case ; since here the difierentia which 
constitutes each species includes in it a circumstance 
which cannot often be directly ascertained {viz. the 
being sprung from the same stock,) but which we 
conjecture, from certain circumstances of resemblance ; 
so that the marks by which a species is known, are not 
in truth the whole of the differentia itself, but indica- 
tions of the existence of that differentia; viz. indications 
of descent from a common stock. 

There are a few, and but a few, other species to 
Ivhich the same observations will in a great degree 
apply : I mean in which the differentia which constitutes 
the species, and the mark by which the species is known^ 
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aie not the same : e. g " mnider :** the differentia d 
which is that it be committed " with malice afore- 
thought ;" this cannot be directly ascertained ; and Aere- 
fore we distinguish murder from any other homicide by 
circumstances of preparation, &c., which are not in 
reality the differentia, but indications of the differentia; 
i. e. grounds for concluding that the malice did exist 

Hence it is that species, in the case of organized 
beings, and also in a few other cases, have the appear- 
ance of being some real things, independent of ova 
thoughts and language. And hence, naturalJy enough, 
the same notions have been often extended to the genera 
also, and to species of other things : so that men have a 
notion that each individual of every description trtUu 
belongs to some one species and no other : and caco 
species, in like manner, to some one genus ; whether 
we happen to be right or not in the ones to which we 
refer them. 

Few, if any indeed, in the present day avow and 

maintain this doctrine : but those who are not especially 

on their guard, are perpetually sliding into it unawares. 

Ambiguity Nothing so much conduces to the error 

of the words of realism as the^ransferred and secondary 

"one » &c "®® °^ *^® words " same,"* " one and the 
same," "identical," &c. when it is not 
clearly perceived and carefully borne in mind, that they 
are employed in a secondary sense, and that, more 
frequently even than in the primary. 

Suppose e. ^. a thousand persons are thinking of the 
sun : it is evident it is one and the same individual 
object on which all these minds are employed. So far 
all is clear. But suppose all these persons are thinking 
of a triangle ; — not any individual triangle, but triangle 
in general ; — and considering, perhaps, the equalitv of 
its angles to two right angles : it would seem as if, in 
this case also, their minds were all employed on " one 
and the same " object : and this object of their thoughtB» 
• See Appendix,_No. 1. Art. •• Same." 
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it may be said, cannot be the men toord triangle, but 
that which is meant by it : nor again, can it be every- 
thing that the word will apply to: for they are not 
thin&in^ of triangles^ but of one thing. Those who do 
not maintain that this "one thing "^ has an existence 
independent of the human mind, are in general content 
to tell us, by way of explanation, that the object of 
their thoughts is the abstract "idea" of a triangle;* 
an explanation which satisfies, or at least silences 
many ; though it may be doubted whether they very 
clearly understand what sort of a thing an " idea *' is ; 
which may thus exist in a thousand dilferent minds at 
once, and yet be " one and the same.** 

The fact is, that " unity " and " sameness ** are in 
such cases employed, not in the primary sense, but, to 
denote perfect similarity. When we say that ten thou- 
sand different persons have all "one and the same" 
idea in their minds, or, are all oi " one and the same " 
opinion, we mean no more than that they are all 
thinking exactly alike. When we say that they are all 
in the "same** posture, we mean that they are all 
placed alike : and so also they are said all to have the 
" same ** disease, when they are all diseased alike. 

One instance of the confusion of thought Logomachy 
and endless logomachy which may spring resulting from 
from inattention to this ambiguity of the *»"«a"b*g^y 
words "same,** &a, is afforded by the controversy 
arising out of a sermon of Dr. King (Archbishop of 
Dublin,) published about a century ago. He remarked 
(without expressing himself perhaps with so much 
guarded precision as the vehemence of his opponents 
rendered needful) that " the attributes of the deity (viz, 
wisdom, justice, &c.) are not to be regarded as the same 
with those human qualities which bear the same names, 
but are called so by resemhance and analogy only.' 

* Conceptualiatt it a name sometimes applied to those who adop' 
ttuB explanation (if it can be called an explanation :) to which c1m# 
Locke is referred. 
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For this he was decried hy Bishop Berkeley and a hort 
of other objectors, down to the present time, as an 
atheist, or httle better. " If the divine attributes," they 
urged, "are not precisely the same in kind (though 
superior in degree) with the human qualities which 
bear the same name, we cannot imitate the deity as the 
Scriptures require ; — we cannot know on what princi- 
ples we shall be judged : — we cannot be sure that God 
exists at all;" with a great deal more to the same 
purpose ; all of which would have been perceived to 
be perfectly idle, had the authors but lecoUectod to 
ascertain the meaning of the principal word employed. 
For, 1st, when any two persons (or other objects) are 
said to have the " same " quality, accident, &c., what 
Sameness con- ^^ predicate of them is evidently a certain 
sisting in re- resemblance, and nothing else. One man 
semblance and g g (^qcs not feel anot&r's sickiiess ; bat 
*° °^^* they are said to have the " same " disease, 
(not in the sense in which two men may be killed by 
the same cannon-ball, but) if they are precisely similar 
in respect of their ailments; and so aLso they are 
said to have the same complexion, if the hue and 
texture of their skins be alike. 2dly, Such qualities 
as are entirely relative, which consist in the relation 
borne hy the subject to certain other things — ^in 
these it is manifest, the only resemblance that can 
exist, is, resemblance of relations, i. e. ANALOGY 
Courage, e. g. consists in the relation in which one 
stands* towards dangers ; temperance or intemperaDce 
— towards bodily pleasures, &c. When it is said, 
therefore, of two courageous men, that they have 
both the same quality, the only meaning this expres- 
sion can have, is, that they are, so lar complet^y 
analogous in their characters ; — having similar ratios 
to certain similar objects. In short, as in all qualities, 
sameness can mean only strict resemblance, so, in those 
which are of a relative nature, resemblance can mean 
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only analogy. Thus it appears, that what Dr. King has 
been so venemently censured for asserting respecting 
the Deity, is literally true even with respect to men 
themselves ; viz. that it is only by analogy that two 
persons can be said to possess the same virtue, or other 
such quality. 3dly. fiut what he means, is, plainly, 
that this analogy is iai less exact and complete in the 
case of a comparison between the Deity and his crea- 
tures than between one man and another ; which sure- 
ly no one would venture to deny. But the doctrine 
against which the attacks^ have been directed, is self- 
evident, the moment we consider the meaning of the term 
employed.* 

m tne introduction and notes to the last edition of 
Archbishop King's discourse, I have considered die mat- 
ten in debate more fully ; but this slight notice of ihem 
has been introduced in this place, as closely connected 
with the present subject. 

§ 2. The origin of this secondary sense origin ot 
of the words, " same," " one," " identical," the ambiguity 
&C. (an attention to which would clear ©^ """«»"*«• 
away an incalculable mass of confused reasoning and 
logomachy,) is easily to be traced to the use of lan- 
guage ana of other signs, for the purposes of reasoning 
and of mutual communication. If any one utters the 
•• one single" word " triangle," and gives " one single" 
definition of it, each of the persons who hears him forms 
a certain notion in his own mind, not differing in any 
respect from that of each of the rest. They are saicl 
therefore to have all ** one and the same" notion, be- 
cause, resulting from, and corresponding with, (that 
which is, in the primary sense) " one and the same" 
expression ; and there is said to be ** one single" idea 
of every triangle (considered merely as a triangle) be- 
cause one sinde name or definition is equally applica- 
ble to each. In like manner, all the coins struck by 

t See Dr. Copleston's excellent analysis and defence of Aroli* 
Uflhop King's principle*, in the notes to his " Four Discourses." 
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the same single die, are said to have " one and the 
same" impression, merely because the (numerically) 
"one" description whicn suits one of these coins 
will equally suit any other that is exactly like it 
The expression accordingly which has only of late 
begun to prevail, " such and such things are qf the 
same description,** is perhaps the most philosophical 
that can be employed. 

It is not intended to recommend the disuse of the 
words "same" '/identical," &c. in this traosferFed 
sense; which, if it were desirable, would be utterly 
impracticable ; but merely, a steady attention to the 
ambiguity thus introduced, and watchfulness against 
the errors thence arising. " It is with words as with 
money* Those who know the value of it best are not 
therefore the least liberal. We may lend readily and 
largely ; and though this be done quietly and without 
ostentation, there is no harm in keeping an exact ac- 
count in our private memorandum-book of the sums, 
the persons, and the occasions on which they were 
lent. It may be, we shall want them again lor our 
own use ; or they may be employed by the borrower 
for a wrong purpose ; or they may have been so long 
in his possession that he begins to look upon them as 
his own. In either of which cases it is allowable, and 
even right, to call them in."* 

The difficulties and perplexities which have involved 
the questions xes^ttdn^ personal-identity , among others, 
may be traced principally to the neglect of this caution. 
I mean that many writers have sought an explanation 
of the primary sense of identity {viz. personal) by look- 
ing to the secondary. Any grown man. e. g. is, in the 
primary sense the same person he was when a child : 
this sameness is, I conceive, a simple notion, which it 
is vain to attempt explaining by any other more simple ; 
but when philosophers seek to gain a clearer notion of 
it by looking to tne cases in which sameness is predi- 

*" Logic vindicated," Oxford, 1809. 
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cated in another sense, viz. similarity, such as exists 
between several individuals denoted by a common name, 
(as when we say that there are growing on Lebanon 
some of the mme trees with which the temple was built ; 
meaning, cedars of that species) this is surely as idl«^ as 
if we were to attempt explaining the primary sense, 
e. g. of " rage *' as it exists in the human mind, by 
directing our attention to the *• rage " of the sea. What- 
ever personal identity does consist in, it is plain that it 
has no necessary connexion with similarity; since 
evenr one would be ready to say, ** When 1 WAS a 
child r thought as a child — I spake as a child — I under- 
Etood as a child ; but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things." 

But a full consideration of this question would 1m 
iBsnitable to the subject of the present work. 
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ON CERTAIN TERMS WHICH ARE PECXJLIABL7 
TO BE USED AMBIOUOU8LT. 



LIST or WORDS £XPLiLIN£D IN 

FENDIX. 



THE FOLLOWmO AM- 



Arfpiment. 
Authority. 
Can.~S«c May, 

Mnst. 
Capable— Sm Possi- 

bl«, ImpoMible. 
Necessary. 
Case. 
Cause. — See Reason, 

Why. 
Certain. 
Church. 
Election. 
Expect. 
Experience. 
Falsehood. — Se« 

Truth. 
God. 



OospeL 

Hence. — Set Reason, 

Why. 
Identical.— Sec One, 

Same. 
Impossibility. 
Indifference. 
Law. 
May. 

Necessary. 
Old. 
One. 
Pay. 
Person. 
Possible. 
Preach. 
Priost 
Reason. 



Regenantioii, 
Same. 
Sin. 
Sincerity, 

Sincere. 
Tendency. 
Therefore*** 

£fccWhy, 
Truth. 
Why. 

Whence,— Sec Why. 
Value. 
Wealth. 
Labour. 
Capital. 
Rent. 
Wages. 
Profits. 



It has appeared to me desirable to illustrate the import* 
ance of attending to the ambiguity of terms, by a greater 
number of instances than could have been conveniently 
either inserted in the context or introduced in a note, 
without too much interrupting the course of the disserta- 
tion on Fallacies. 

I have purposely selected instances from various subjects, 
and some, from the most important ; bein^ convinced that 
the disregard and contempt with which logical studies are 
usually treated, may be traced, in part, to a notion, that 
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wee is incapable of useful application to ^y mat- 
real importance, and is merely calculated to afibrd 
-cise of ingenuity on insignificant truisms 2 — syllo- 
o prove that a horse is an animal, and distinctions 
iifferent senses of ** canis" or of " gallas ;*' a mis- 
lich is likely to derive some countenance (however 
r (from the exclusive employment of such trifling 
ifications. 

words and phrases which may be emplo3red as am- 
s middle-terms are of course innumerable : but it 
, in several respects, of service to the learner, to 
the ambiguity of a few of those most frequently 
Dg in the most important discussions, and whose 
meaping has been the most frequently overlooked ; 
is, not by entering into an examination of tJl the 
in which each term is ever employed, but of those 
lich are the most liable to be confounded together. 
ATorth observing, that the words whose ambiguity is 
»t frequently overlooked, and is productive of the 
; amount of confusion of thought and fallacy, are 
the commtmetty and are those of whose meaning the 
ity consider there is the least room to doubt.* It 
?d from those very circumstances that the danger 
words in very common use are both the most liable, 
e looseness of ordinary discourse, to slide from one 
ito another, and also the least likely to have that 
ity suspected. Familiar acquaintance is perpetually 
n for accurate knowledge.^ 

y be necessary here to remark, that inaccuracy not 

ently occurs tn the employment of the very phrase^ 

an author uses such a word in this or that sense,*^ 

ans so and so, by this word.*' We should not use 

zpressions (as some have inadvertently done) in 

;e, necessarily, to the notion which may exist, m 

4}r*$ mind, of the ob;ect in question ; his belief or 

respecting the thing he is speaking of ; — for the 

conveyed to othen by the word, may often (even 

ig to the writers own expectation) fall short of this. 

' be convinced, e. g. that ** the moon has no atmo* 

' or that " the Spartans were brave ;" but he cannol 

that the terms *< moon" or " Spartan** imply [eon- 

eBooklll.^M. t 8m Fbl. EeoB. Leot IX. 

24 
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In this flenie the word answers pretty uetklylo tfie LmI 

" auctoritas." It is a claim to i/if&mct. 

Sometimes again it is employed as eqniirtleiit to ^* paiM 
tas,'* power: as when we speak of the authority of amagil 
trate, &c. This is a claim to fiMiitmict. It is in the M 
mer sense that it is used in our 20th Article ; which sp^ 
of the Church having iwtoer to decree ritu tmdanmomim 
and •* authority*' in controversies of faith. 

Many instances may be found in which writenhsren 
consciously slid from one sense of the word to another, si 
as to blend confusedly m their mmd^ the two ideas. In m 
case perhaps has this more frequently happened than wiiei 
we are speaking of the authority of the Ghorefti : in whiel 
the ambiguity of the latter word (see the Article Chnroh] 
comes in aid of that of the former. The anthority*(ii 
the primary sense) of the catholic, t. e. nniversai Choid^ 
at any particular period, is often appealed to, in support ci 
this or that doctrine or practice : and it is, justly, sapp 
sed that xhe oprniom of the great moss of the (^urimi 
world affords b. premwiption (though only a presnra)iciM^ 
in favour of the correctness of any interpretation of aelip 
ture, or the expediency, at the time, of any ceremony, TC 
gulation, &c. 

But it is to be observed that the "anthority," in tin 
sense, of any church or other community, is not that o 
the BODY, as sttch, but of the individut^ composing il 
The presumption raised is to be measured by the numbeii 
knowledge, judgment, and honesty of those individual 
considered as individual persons, and not in their coipo 
rate capacity. 

On the other hand, each particular church has autbori 
ty in the other sense, viz. power, over its own memben 
(as long as they choose to remain members) to enforci 
anything not contrary to Ood's word.* But the CathoU 
or Universal Church, not being one religious commanilj 
on earth, can have no '* authority" in the sense of power , 
since it is notorious there never was a time when thi 
power of the Pope, of a Council, or of any other homai 
governors, over all Christians, was in fact admitted, wiiat 
ever arguments may be urged to prove its claim co be ad 
mitted. 

* Bee EMay on the Dangers to Christian Fsitfa, Ito, NMs A 
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AvthdriOr again in the sense of auctoritas (claim ioi^ 
cmMv) may have every degree of weight, from ahsokto 
InfalJibility, (such as, in religious matters. Christians attri* 
bute to the Scriptures) down to the faintest presumption. 
On the other hand <* authority" in the sense ot " legitimate 
impicr" does not admit of degrees. One person may indeed 
possess a greater extent of power than another : but in each 
particular instance, he either has a rightful claim to obe- 
dience or he has none. See Hawkins on Tradition. 
Hinds's History of the Early Progress of Christianity, 
Vol. II. p. 99. Hinds on Inspiration. Errors ofRomaniun^ 
(}hap. iv. Essay on the Omission of Creeds, &c. in ^ 
Niw Jkstament. And Essay II. (ni the Kingdom of Christ. 

CAN.— Sfee " May," " Must." 

CAPABLE.— Sec "Possible," "Impossible," and 
•* Nbcessasy." 

CASE.-"- iSometimesgrammariansuse this word to signify 
(which is its strict sense) a certain " variation in the wri- 
tinff and utterance of a noun, denoting the relation in 
which it stands to some other \virt of the sentence ;" some- 
dmes to denote that relation itself: whether indicated by 
Ifae termination, or by a proposition, or by its collocation ; 
Vd there is hardly any writer on the subject who does not 
ocoasionally employ the term in each sense, without ex- 
plaining the ambiguity. Much confusion and frivolous 
debate has hence resulted. Whoever would see a speci- 
BMn of this, may find it in the Port Royal Greek Gram- 
mar ; in which the authors insist on giving the Greek lan- 
guage an Ablative case, with the same termination, how- 
ever, as the Dative : (though, by the way, they had better 
have fixed on the Genitive ; which oftener answers to the 
Latin Ablative) urging, and with great truth, that if a dis- 
tinct termination be necessaqr to constitute a case, many 
Latin nouns will be without an Ablative, some without a 
(lenitive or without a Dative, and all Neuters without an 
Accusative. And they add, that since it is possible, in 
every instance, to render into Greek the Latin Ablative^ 
oonsequently theie must be an Ablative in Greek.* If they 

• It is in the same way that some of the Latin-gnunmarians hav* 
Bade one of the Moodt into three ; Subjonotive Potential, and 0^ 
tMive. 
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hftd known and recollected (hat in the languid of Ija|i 
there are, as we are told, tbirteeo cases, they would 
hesitated toase an argument which would prove that 
must therefore be thirteen cases in Greek and Latin 
AU this confusion might have been avoided, if it hn 
been observed that the word " case" is used in two se 
See Book III. § 10. §§ 4. 

CAUSE.— Sfic ** Reason," and «« Why." 

CERTAIN. — This is a word whose ambiguity, tpm 
with that of many others of kindred sigoification 
" may," " can," " must," " possible," &c.) has occai 
ed infinite perplexity in discussions on some of the : 
important subjects ; such as the freedom of human act; 
the divine foreknowledge, &c. 

In its primary sense, it is applied (according to its 
mology from cemo) to the state of a person's mind ; c 
ting any one's full and complete conviction ; and, | 
rally, though not always, implying that there is su/Bi 
grotmd for such conviction. It was thence easily t 
ferred raetonymically to the truths or events, resp^ 
which this conviction is rationally entertained. And ' 
certain" (as well as the substantives and adverbs del 
from these adjectives) follows the same rule. Thus we 
** it is certain that a battle has been fought :" ** it is 
tain that the moon will be full on such a day : " it ii 
certain whether such a one is alive or dead : ** it is m 
tain whether it will rain to morrow :" meaning, in t 
and in all other cases, that we are certain or uncertai 
spectively ; not indicating any difference in the chan 
of the events themselves except in reference to our ki 
ledge respecting them : for the same thing may be, a 
same time, both certain and uncertain, to different : 
viduals ; e. g. the life or death at a particular time, ol 
one, is certain to his friends on the spot ; uncertain or 
tingent, to those at a distance. 

From not attending to this circumstance, the w 
" uncertain" and " contingent" (which is employed n< 
in the same sense as uncertain in its secondary mean 
have been considered by many writers* as denoting a 

* Among others, Archbishop King, in bis Discourse on Pra 
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qualitf in the things diemselves ; and have thus become 
involved in endless confusion. "Contingent*' is indeed 
ai>pKed to events only, not to persons : but it denoies no 
quality in the events theiiist'ives ; only as has been said, the 
relation in which they stand to a person who has no com- 
plete knowledge respecting them. It is fronn overlooking 
this principle, obvious as it is when once distinctly stated, 
that chance or fortune has come to be regarded as a real 
agent, and to have been, by the ancients, personified as a 
goddess, and represented by statues. 

CHURCH is sometimes employed to signify the Church, 
u e. the Universal or Catholic Church — comprehending in 
it all Christians : who are ** members one of another,'* and 
who compose the Body, of which Christ is the Head ; 
which, collectively taken, has no visible supreme head or 
earthly governor, either individual, or council; and which is 
0«e, only in reference to its one invisible Governor and Par- 
aclete, the Spirit of Christ, dwelling in it — to the one com- 
mon faith, and character, which ought to be found in all 
Christians — and the common principles on which all Chris- 
tian societies should be constituted. See Hind's History 
af the Rise of Christianity, and Bernard's Church and 
Sfynagogue, an abridged translation from Vitringa. 

Sometimes again it is employed to signify a church; 
t. e. any one society, constituted on these general princi- 
ples ; having governors on earth, and existing as a com- 
munity possessing a certain power over its own members ; 
in which sense wc read of the " Seven Churches in Asia ;" 
—of PhuI's having " the care of all the churches," &c. 
This ambiguity has often greatly favoured the cause of the 
Church of Rome ; which being admitted by her opponents 
to be a church, i. e. a branch, though an unsound and 

naiion, has fallen into this error ; as is explained in the Notes and 
Ihe Appendn to my edition ot that work. 

It may be requisite to mention in this place, that I have been rep- 
resented as coinciding with him as to the point in question, in a note 
to Mr. Davison's work on pxophecy ; through a mistake which the 
author candidly acknowledged, and promised to rectify. His mis- 
Uke arose from his having (as he himself informed me) spoken from 
conjecture only, without having read my publication. Unfoito* 
aately the error was allowed to remain uncorrected for several 
rcaxs after it had been pointed out : in fact, till the whole of the ed^ 
OffB containing the misstatement had been lold ofld 
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Mfrnpt one, of the UnWenal Cborch of Ghxtat, in thcim 
laramed to be ^ Church — the society in which all mei 
are called upon to enrol themseWes ; a doctrine which, 
whether true or not, is at least not to be taken for gianCM 
as admitted univemdly. — Set tiuarticU ** Txuth," and A* 
say //. of» th* Kingdom of Chrut. 

The church is also not unfrequently used to denote the 
eUrg^, in contradistinction to the laity ; as, when we speak 
of any one*s being educated for the church, meaning " for 
the ministry." Some would perhaps add that it is m this 
sense we speak of the endowments of the church ; since the 
immediate emolument of these is received by cleifymen. 
But if it be considered that they receive it in the capaatj 
of pMie inttr%cton and spiritual pastors, these endo^ 
ments may fairly be regarded as belonging, in a oertaui 
sense, to the whole body, for whose benefit they are, im 
this way, calculated ; in the same manner as we consider, 
e. g. the endowment of a professorship in a univenity, aea 
benefaction, not to the professors alone, but to the iuiiT0* 
sity at large. 

ELECTION.— This is one of the terms which ii 
often to all practical purposes ambiguous, when not en- 

§ joyed strictly speaking, in two different unftg^ but with 
ifferent applications, according to that which is understood 
in conjunction with it. — See Book III. § 10. See also 
Essays on some of the Difficulties, &c. Essay in. " On 
Election." 

EXPECT. — This word is liable to an ambiguity, which 
may- sometimes lead in conjunction with other causes, 
to a practical bad effect. It is sometimes used in the sense 
of " anticipate" — " calculate on," &c. {kXiri^u) in short, 
" consider as probable ;" sometimes tor " require or de- 
mand as reasonable," — " consider as right," (a^.) 

Thus I may fairly " expect" (A^iC>) that one who h|e 
received kindness from me, should protect me in distress; 
yet I may have reason to expect ikXnlCeiv) that he will 
not. " England expects every man to do his duty ;" but 
it would be chimerical to ex^^ect, i. e. anticipate, a univei^ 
sal performance of duty. Hence, when men of great rev- 
enues, whether civil or ecclesiastical, live in the spleadoni 
ind sensuality of Sardanapulus, they are apt to (iead that 
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AilsbiQweffd of them ; which maybe perhapB ■ometunet 
true, ia the senee that such conduct is anticipated as prob- 
able I not tnie» as implying that it is required or approved. 
Thus also, because it would be romantic to expect (t. e. 
ealcalate upon) in public men a primary attention to the 
pablio good, or in men in general an adherence to the rule 
•f doing as you would be done by, noany are apt to flatter 
themselves that they cannot reasonably be ezpected(i. s. 
fiiirly called upon) to act on such principles. What may 
reasonably be expected (in one sense of the word) must be» 
IHreciselv the practice of the majority ; since it is the ma« 
jority of instances that constitutes probability : what may 
leasonably be expected (in the other sense) is something 
much beyond the jpuractice of the generality ; as long al 
least as it shall be true chat " narrow is the way that lead- 
eth onto life, and few there be that find it." 

EXPERIENCE.* — This word, in its strict sense, ap. 
plies to what has occurred within a person's own know- 
ledge. Experience, in this sense, of course, relates to the 
pa»t alone. Thus it is that a man knows by experience 
what sufferings he has undergone in some disease ; or» 
what height the tide reached at a certain time and place. 

More frequently the word is used to denote that judg^ 
meat which is derived from experience in the primary senee, 
b3r reasoning from that, in combination with other data. 
Thus, a man may assert, on the ground of experience, that 
he was cured of a disorder by such a medicine — that that 
medicine is, generally beneficial in that disorder ; that the 
tide may always be expected, under such circumstances^ 
to rise to such a height. Strictly speaking, none of these 
can be known by experience, but are conclusions derived 
from experience. It is in this sense only that experience 
can be applied to the future, or, which comes to the same 
thin^, to any f^nural fact ; as e. g. when it is said that we 
know by experience that water exposed to a certain tempe- 
rature will freeze. 

** Men are so formed as (often unconsciously) to reason, 

whether well or ill, on the phenomena they observe, and 

to mix up their inferences with their statements of those 

pl^nomena, so as in fact to theorize (however scantily aad 

* 8eo Elsman t i oTBhetorio, Book L 
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enidelj) without knowing it. If yon will be at die pani 

earefully to analyze the simplest descriptions you hear o^ 
any transaction or state of things, you will find, that the 
process which almost invariably takes place is, in logical 
laii^iia^e, this ; that each individual has in his mind certain 
major-premUts or principles, relative to the subject in ques- 
tion ; that observation of what actually presents itself to 
the senses, supplies minor jTremtses ; and that the statement 
given (and which is reported as a thing experienced) con- 
sists in fact of the condutions drawn from the combinations 
of those premises. 

" Hence it is that several different men, who have all 
had equal or even the very same experience, i.e. have been 
witnesses or agents in the same transactions, will often be 
found to resemble so many different men looking at the 
same book : one perhaps, though he distinctly sees black 
marks on white paper, has never learned his letters ; an- 
other can read, but is a stranger to the language in which 
the book is written ; another has an acquaintance with the 
language, but understands it imperfectly ; another is famil- 
iar with the language, but is a stranger to the aulfitet of the 
book and wants power, or previous instruction to enable 
him fully to take in the author's drift ; while another agr^ 
perfectly comprehends the whole. 

** The object that strikes the eye is to all of those per- 
sons the same ; the difference of the impressions produced 
on the mind of each is referable to the differences in their 
minds. 

** And this explains the fact, that we find so mnch dis- 
crepancy in the results of what are called experience and 
common-sense, as contra-distinguished from theory. In 
former times men knew by experience, that the earth 
stands still, and the sun rises and sets. Common-sense 
taught them that thew* could be no antipodes, since men 
eould not stand with their heads downwards, like flies on 
the ceiling. Experience taught the King of Bantam that 
water coiiid not become solid. And (to come to the con- 
sideration of human affa!r8> the experience and common- 
sense of one of the most observant and intelligent of histori- 
ans, Tacitus, convinced him that for a mixed government 
to be so framed, as to combine the elements of royalty, 
aristocracy, and democracy, must be next to impossible, 
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Vid tbtft if BQch a one could be framed, it mmt inevitablj 
be yery speedily dissolved."* 

There are asrain two different applications of the word, 
i$ee Book^II. § 10,) which, when not carefully distin^ish- 
ed, lead in practice to the same confusion as the employ- 
ment of it in two senses ; viz. we sometimes understand 
our own personal experience ; sometimes, general experi- 
ence. Hume has availed himself of this (practical) ambi- 
gnity in his Essay on Miracles ; in which he observes, 
that we have experience of the frequent falsity of testimo- 
ny, but that the occurrence of a miracle is contrary to ooi 
experience, and is consequently what no testimony ought 
to be allowed to establish. Now had he explained tefune 
experience he meant, the argument would have come to 
nothing: if he means the experience of mankind univer- 
sally, «'. e. that a miracle has never come under the experi- 
ence of any one, this is palpably begging the question : if 
he means the experience of each individual who has never 
himself witnessed a miracle, this would establish a rule 
{viz. that we are to believe nothing of which we have not 
ourselves experienced the like) which it would argue in- 
sanity to act upon. Not only was the King of Bantam 
justified (as Hume himself admits) in listening to no evi- 
dence for the existence of ice, but no one would be author" 
ized on this principle to expect his own death. His experi- 
ence informs him, directly, only that others have died. 
Every disease under which he himself may have laboured, 
his experience must have told him has not terminated fa- 
tally ; if he is to judge strictly of the future by the past, 
according to this rule, what should hinder him from ex- 
pecting the like oi all future diseaesl 

Some have never been struck with this consequence of 
Hume's principles ; and some have even failed to perceive 
it when pointed out : but if the reader thinks it worth his 
while to consult the author, he will see that his principles, 
according to his own account of them, are such as I have 
stated. 

Perhaps however, he meant, if indeed he had any dis- 
tinct meaning, something intermediate between imtverMt/, 
and individwU experience ; viz. the experience of th^gisit- 
trality, as to what is common and of ordinary occarrenoe | 

* PoL Eeon. Lect in. 
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m which aenae the maxim will only ajnouot to tUai. Am 
false testimony is a thing of common occuirence, and thai 
miracles are not An obviona tmth, indeed ; but too gen- 
eral to authorize, of itself, a conclusion in any^artiralai 
case. In any other individual question, as to the admiaai- 
bility of evidence, it would be reckoned absurd to coaaid* 
er merely the average chamce^for the truth of teUumm/jf m 
the abttractf without inquiring uhat the teaiimony ia^ in 
Uie particvlar instance before ua. Aa if e. jg. any one had 
maintained that no teatimony could eatabliah Columboa^ 
aocount of the discovery of America, because it ia mora 
common for travellers to lie, than for new continents to be 
discovered.* Such a procedure involves a manifeat igno* 
ratio elenchi ; the two propositions brought forward aa on- 
posed, being by no means incompatible : experience tella 
ua that " a destructive hurricane ia not a common oeoniy 
Tence ;" certain persons tell us that ** a destructive Hnrri- 
cane occurred in the Wesi Indies, at such a time ;*' there 
is (as Dr. Campbell haa pointed out) no oppotHifm between 
these two assertions. 

It is to be observed by the way, that there la yet an ad- 
ditional ambiguity in the entire phrase ** contrary to expe- 
rience ;" in one sense, a miracle, or any other event, may 
be called contrary to (he experience of any one who haa 
never witnessed the like ; as the freezing of water waa to 
that of the King of Bantam ; in another and stricter sense, 
that only is contrary to a man's experience, which he knowa 
by experience not to be true ; as if one should be told oi 
an infallible remedy for some disorder, he having seen it 
administered without effect. No testimony can establish 
what is, in this latter sense, contrary to experience. We 
need not wonder that ordinary minds should be bewildered 
by a sophistical employment of such a mass of ambiguitiea. 

Such reasonings as these are accounted ingenious and 
profound, on account of the subject on which they are em- 
pliyed : if applied to the ordinary affairs of life, they would 
be deemed unworthy of serious notice. 

The reader is not to suppose that the refutation ol 

Hume's Essay on Miracles was my object in this article. 

That might have been suJBcicntly accomplished, in the 

Way%f a " reductio ad absurdum," by mere refereneo to 

* Bee '< Historic Doubts lelativa to Napoleon Bonapazt^." 
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tfi* mmk of the King of Bantam adduced by the mthof 
binMcir. But this celebrated essay, thoosh it has often per^ 
haps contributed to the amusement of an anti-christiaa so^ 
phiat, at the expense of those unable to expose its fallacy, 
■erer probably made one convert. The author himself 
seems plainly to have meant it as a specimen of his inge- 
inity, in arguing on a given hypothesis ; for he disputes 
against miracles as contrary to the course of nature ; 
whereas, according to him, there is no such thing as a 
Qourse of nature ; his scepticism extends to the whole ez« 
leraal world ; to every thing, except the ideas or inopres- 
iions on the mind of the individual ; so that a miracle 
which is bdieved, has, in that circumstance alone, on his 
j^nnciples, as much reality as any thing can have. 

But my object has been to point out, by the use of this 
example, the fallacies and blunders which may result from 
inattention to the ambiguity of the word experience : and 
this cannot be done by a mere indirect argument ; which 
rtfuta indeed, but does not explain, an error. 

FALSEHOOD and FALSITY.— See " Truth." 

GOD. — The Greek and Latin words which we trans- 
late ** God *' having been applied by the heathen to the 
highest objects of their wor^p, were, naturally, employed 
by Jews and Christians to denote the object of their oum 
worship. But the heathen were far from regarding any of 
these supposed beings as eternal, or as the maker and 
governor of the universe. They regarded them as the 
same kind of beinf^ with the fairies, demons, nixes, 
bogles, genii, &c., which in various parts of the world are 
still feared, and in some places propitiated by offerings and 
other marks of reverence ; and which in fact are the very 
Gods (though no longer called by that title) which our 
Pagan forefathers worshipped ; and a superstitious dread 
of which survived the introduction of the belief in a su- 
preme creator. But Christians and also Mahometans (whose 
creed is a corrupted offset of Christianity) imply [connote] 
by the term ** God" the supreme author and governor of 
the universe : as is plain from this ; that any one who 
should deny the existence of any such being, would be 
imiversally considered as an mihetit ; t. «. as maintaining 
that there is no *' Ckni." And he wonid be^^ the leM lecfc- 
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oMd an ttheiit, even though he ihoiild believe (wliiak ii 
conceivable) that there do exiit beings enperior in powcff 
to man, soch as fairies, &c. 

Tiie heathen therefore, for the most part, come ondtr 
this description. They did not believe in any Qod in onr 
9tiiu of tht word. And accordingly the Apostle Paul ex- 
pressly designates them as atheists, [** without God-'] ofleoc 

The more any one studies the ancient classical writem^ 
the more in error he will be respecting their notions, if he 
is not attentive to the difference between the meanings 
they attached to certain terms, and those which we, now, 
attach to corresponding terms. The present is one instance t 
and another is, " immortality of the soul." See Essay L 
Ist series. 

GOSPEL. — ^This is instanced as one of the words whkh is 
practically ambiguous, from its different apj^ications evem 
though not employed (as it sometimes is) in different aensee. 

Conformably to its etymological meaning of "good-ti- 
dings," it is used to signify (and that especially and ezeln- 
sively) the welcome intelligence of salvation to man, as 
preached by our Lord and his followers. But it was after- 
wards transitively applied to each of the four histories of 
our Lord's life, published by those who are called the 
Evangelists. And the term is often used to express col- 
lectiveiy the Gospel-«foc^'nes ; i. e. the instructions given 
men how to avaU themselves of the offer of salvation : and 
preaching the Gospel, is accordingly often used to include 
not only the proclaiming of the good tidings, but the teaek' 
ing of what is to be believed and done in consequence.* 
This ambiguity in one source of some important theological 
errors : many supposing that gospel truth is to be found 
exclusively, or chieHy in the gospels ; to the neglect of 
the other sacred writings. 

Again, since Jesus is said to have preached the " Groe- 
pel," and the same is said of the Apostles, the conclusion 
IS often hence drawn, that the discourses of our Lord and 
the apostolic epistles must exactly coincide ; and that in 
case of any apparent difference, the former must be the 
standard, and the latter must be taken to bear no ot^er 
sense than what is implied by the other ; a notion which 
* Bso Diioonne I. i^^peiidsdto '< EsMiys onths Da]ifsi8,'*fte.p. IN 
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leadsineTitably and immediately tathe neglect of the apo«» 
tolic epistles, when every thing they contain must be. limited 
and modified into a complete coincidence with our Lord's 
discourses. Whereas it is very conceivable, that though 
both might be m a certain sense/* good tidings," yet, one 
may contain a much more full development of the Christian 
scheme than the other. Which is confirmed by the con- 
sideration, that the principal events on which the religion 
is founded (the atoning sacrifice and resurrection of Christ) 
had not taken place, nor could be clearly declared by our 
Lord when he preached, saying, " the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand ;" not that it was actually establUhed ; as it was, 
when his Apostles were sent forth to preach to all nations. 
See Essays on Oie Difficulties, &c. Essay II. 

HENCE.—Sgg "Reason" and "Why." 

JDENTICAL.—fifee " One" and « Same." 

IMPOSSIBILITY. — According to the definition we may 
choose to give of this word, it may be said either that there 
are three species of it, or that it may be used in three dil^ 
ferent senses. 1st. What may be called a mathematical 
impossibility, is that which involves an absurdity and self- 
contradiction ; e. g. that two straight lines should enclose 
a space, is not only impossible but inconceivable, as it 
would be at variance with the definition of a straight line. 
And it should be observed, that inability to accomplish any 
thing which is in this sense, impossible, implies no limi* 
tation o( power, and is compatible, even with omnipotence, 
in the fullest sense of the word. If it be proposed, e. g. to 
construct a triangle having one of its sides equal to the other 
two, or to find two numbers having the same ratio to etch 
other as the side of a square and its diameter, it is not from 
a defect of power that we are precluded from solving such 
a problem as these ; since in fact the problem is in itself, 
anmeaning and absurd : it is, in reality, nothing, that ia 
required to be done. 

It is im|K>rtant to observe respecting an impossibility of 
this kind, that it is always susceptible of demonstrativ% 
proof. Not that every such impossibility has actually beea 
proved such : or that we can be certain it ever will be ; 
but that it must be in itself capable of proof : — the materi- 
als of such proof^the data on which it may be foimded— > 
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being (whedier disccrr^red or not) within the wage of o« 
knowledsre. This follows from the rery character (u 
above described*) of such truths as the mathematical i 
mathematical-fmpontftf/ittes being of course incladed on* 
der that term. For, every such troth must be imidied'— 
however tedious and difficult may be the task of elicitiof 
it — in the definitions we set out with, and consequently in 
the terms, which are the exact representatives of those de- 
finitions. E. O. That any two sides of a triangle are 
greater than (he third — in other words that it is wqfauibb 
to construct a triangle, one of whose sides shall be eqnal 
to the other two — is a matter of easy and early demonstra- 
tion. The incommensurability of the side and the diame- 
ter of a square — in other words the impossibility of finding 
two numbers having to one another the ratio of the side to 
the diameter*~is a truth which was i>robably believed aonie 
time before a demonstration of it was found : but it is no 
less implied in the definitions of ** straight line,'* ** square," 
6sc. In the case of the circle again, the ratio of the di- 
ameter to the circumference has been long sought by mir 
thematicians ; and no one has yet demonstrated, or per* 
haps ever will, either what their ratio is, or, on the other 
hand, that they are incommensurable : but one or the other 
must be within the sphere of mathematical deraonstrntioa. 

When therefore any one says that perhaps so and so maf 
be an impossibility in the mathematical sense, though we 
may never be able to prove it such,t he is to keep in mind 
that at least such proof is within the scope of inguirVf and 
that no increase of knowledge, in the sense of " informa- 
tion respecting facts,"4^ can be needed to furnish materials 
for the demonstration. Every such impossibility must be 
implied — though we may not perceive it, in the termt em- 
ployed ; in short, it must be properly a " contradictian fH 
terms." 

2dly. What may be called a physical impossibility if 
something at variance wit{i the existing laws of nature, 
and which consequently no being, subject to those lawiy 
(as we are) can surmount ; but we can easily conceive a 
being capable of bringing about what in the ordinary oonrst 

• Book IV. Ch. ii. % \. 

\ See Bishop Copleston on Predestination. 

i 8eeBookrV.($h.ii.§l. 
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of n&lare is impossible. E. Q. to multiply five loaves into 
food for a multitude, or to walk on the surface of the waves, 
are thinfi^s physically impossible, but imply no contradic- 
tion ; on the contrary, we cannot but suppose that the be- 
ing, if there be such an one, who created the universe, is 
able to alter at will the properties of any of the substances 
it contains.* 

And an occurrence of this character, we call miraculotu. 
Not but that one person may perform without supernatural 
power what is, to another, physically impossible ; as e. ^. 
a man may lift a great weight, which it would be physi- 
cally impossible for a child to raise ; because it is con- 
trary to the laws of nature that a muscle of this degree of 
strength should overcome a resistance which one of that 
degree is equal to. But if any one perform what is be- 
yond his own natural powers, or the natural powers of 
man universally, he has performed a miracle. 

Much sophistry has been founded on the neglect of the 
distinction between these two senses. It has even been 
contended, that no evidence ought to induce a man of 
sense to admit that a miracle has taken place, on the 
ground that it is a thing impossible ; in other words, that 
It is a miracle J for if it were not a thing impossible to 
man, there would be no miracle in the case : so that such 
an argument is palpably begging the question ; but it has 
often probably been admitted from an indistinct notion 
being suggested of impossibility in the first sense ; in 
which sense iviz. that of self-contradiction) it is admitted 
that no evidence would justify belief. 

3dly. Moral imiwssibiliiy signifies only that high de- 
gree of improbability which leaves no room for doubt. 
In this sense we often call a thing impossible, which im- 
plies no contradiction, or any violation of the laws of 
nature, but which yet we are •rationally convinced will 
never occur, merely from the multitude of chances against 
it ; as e. g. that unloaded dice should turn up the same 
faces one hundred times successively .f And in this 
sense, we cannot accurately draw the line, so as to deter- 

* See an able disquisition on miracles, subjoined to the Life of 
ApoUonius Tyanaeus, in the Eneyclopadia THetropoUtana 
t And yet why should fhey not ? suce the ohuices are the very 
against «ny given 100 throws. SseRhet Fsrtl.Cli.iL^4. 
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mine at what point the improhabHity amounts to an i» 
possibility ; and hence we often have occasion to speak 
of this or that as almost impossible, though not qaite, &c. 
The other impossibilities do not admit of deg^reea of ap- 
proach. That a certain throw, shoald recar two or three 
times successively, we shoald not call very improbable; 
the improbability is increased at each successive stepi 
but we cannot say exactly when it becomes impossible ; 
though no one would scruple to call one hundred rach re- 
currences impossible. 

In the same sense we often call things impossible which 
are completely within the power of known agents to bring 
about, but which we are convinced they never tuiU bring 
about. Thus, e. g. that all the civilized people in the 
world should with one accord forsake their habitations 
and wander about the world as savages, eveiy one would 
call an impossibility ; though it is plain they have the 
power to do so, and that it depends on their choice which 
they will do ; and moreover that there even have been 
instances of some few persons doing so. In like manner, 
if we were told of a man's having disgracefully fled from 
his post, whom we knew to be possessed of the most un- 
daunted courage, we should without scruple (and with 
good reasoD, supposing the idea formed of his character 
to be a just one) pronounce this an impossibility ; mean- 
ing, that there is sufficient ground for being fully con- 
vinced that the thing could never take place ; not from 
any idea of his not having power and liberty to fly if he 
would ; for our certainty is built on the very circumstance 
of his bein^ free to act as he will, together with his being 
of such a disr>osition as never to have the will to act dis- 
l^racefully. If, again, a man were bound hand and foot, 
It would be, in the other sense, impossible for him to fly ; 
viz. out of his potoer. 

" Capable " has a corresponding ambiguity. E, O 
We speak of this or that man being " capable " or " inca^ 
pable " of a cowardly act, in a different sense from that 
in which we speak of him as " capable " or " incapsble " 
of writing a fine poem. 

The performance of anything that is morally impossible 
to a mere man, is to be reckoned a miracle, as maeh aa 
if the impossibility were phyeical. E. O. It i» monllf 
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impOMible for poor Jewish fishermen to have framed siioh 
a scheme of ethical and religious doctrine as the gospel 
exhibits. It is morally impossible for h man tD foretei 
distant and improbable future events with the exactitude 
of many of the prophecies in Scripture. 

Much of the confusion of thought which has pervaded^ 
and has interminably protracted, the discussions respecting 
the long agitated question of human freedom, has arisen 
from inattention to the ambiguity, which has been here 
noticed. If the deity, it is said, " foresees exactly what 
I shall do on any occasion, it must be impossible for me 
to act otherwise ;" and thence it is inferred that man's 
actions cannot be free. The middle-term employed in 
such an argument as this is " impossible," or '* impossi- 
bility " em(>Ioyed in two senses. He to whom it is, in 
one sense, impossible, (viz. physically) to act otherwise 
than he does, (i. e. who has it not in his power) is not a 
free agent ; correct foreknowledge implies impossibility 
(in another sense, viz. moral impossibility ; — the absence 
of all room for doubt :) and the perplexity is aggravated by 
resorting, for the purpose of explanation, to such words as 
"may," "can," "possible," "must," &c., all of which 
are affected by a corresponding ambiguity.* 

It should be observed, that many things which are.oot 
neuully termed " mathematically " necessary or impos- 
sible, will at once appear such, when stated, not abstract^ 
edly, but with all their actual circumstances : e g. that 
** Brutus stabbed Caesar," is a fact, the denial of which, 
though a falsehood, would not be regarded as self-qontra- 
dictory (like the denial of the equality of two right 
aDgles ;) because, abstractedly, we can conceive Brutus 
acting otherwise: but if we insert the €ircum9tanct$ 
(which of course really existed) of his having complete 
power y liberty, and tdso a predominant wiU to do so, then, 
the denial of the action amounts to a " mathematical " 
impossibility, or self-contradiction; for to act voluntarily 

• See Tucker's *• Light of Nature," in the chapters on Provi- 
denco, on Free-will, and some others. I have endeavoured to 
condense and to simplify some of the most valuable parts of hif 
reasonings in the notes and appendix to an edition of Aiyrtibishop 
King's Discourse on Predestmation, published at the end of the 
Bemptoe Lectnrei. 
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against the dictates of a predominant will, .mplies m- 
effect without a cause. 

Of future events, that being, and no other can haT« 
the same knowledge as of the past, who is acquainted 
with all the causes, remote or immediate, internal and 
external, on which each depends. 

But every one is accustomed to anticipate future erents, 
in human affairs, as well as in the material world, tn 
proportion to his knowledge of the several cireumttaneet 
connected with each ; however different in amount that 
knowledge may be, in reference to different occurrences. 
And in both cases alike, we always attribute the faUwrt 
of any anticipation to our ignorance or mistake respecting 
some of the circumstances. When e. g. we fully expect, 
from our supposed knowledge of some person's character, 
and of the circumstances he is placed in, that he will do 
something which, eventually, he does not do, we at once 
and without hesitation conclude that we were miMiakm 
either as to his character, or as to his situation, or as to oor 
acquaintance with human nature, generally ; and we are 
accustomed to adduce any such failure as a proof of such 
mistake ; saying " it is plain you were mistaken in your 
estimate of that man*s character ; for he has done so 
and so :" and this, as unhesitatingly as we should attribute 
the non-occurrence of an eclipse we had predicted, not 
to any change in the laws of nature, but to some error in 
our calculations. 

INDIFFERENCE, in its application in respect of the 
will and of the^t^gmen^, is subject to an ambiguity which 
some of my readers may perhaps think hardly worth notic- 
ing; the distinction between wnbiassed canefour and im- 
partiality, on the one side, and carelessness, on the other, 
being so very obvious. But these two things nevertheless 
have been, from their bearing the same name, confounded 
together ; or at least represented as inseparably connected. 
I have known a person maintain, with some plausibility, 
the inexpediency, with a view to the attainment of truth, 
of educating people, or appointing teachers to instruct them, 
in any particular systems or theories, of astronomy, medi- 
cine, religion, politics, &;c., on the ground, that a man 
must wish, to believe, and to find good reasons for believ* 
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Ii0 lystera in which he has been trained, and which 
3 been engaged in teaching; and this wish must pre- 
his understand in.? in favour of it, and conaeqaently 
r him an incompetent judge of truth.* 
w let any one consider whether such a doctrine as 
3ald have been even plausibly stated, but for the am- 
jT of the word indid'erence, and others connected 
t. For it would follow, from such a principle, thai 
fstcian is to be trusted, who has been instructed in 
itn mode of treating any disorder, because he must 
to think the theory correct which he has learned : 

physician should be trusted who is not utterly in- 
nt whether his patient recovers or dies ; since eUe, 
8t wish to find reasons for hoping favourably from 
ode of treatment pursued. Up plan for the benefit ot 
blic, proposed by h pkilanthropitt, should be listen- 
since such a man cannot but wish it may be suc- 

\ ; &c. 

doubt the judgment is often biassed by the inclina- 
; but it is possible, and it should be our endeavour, to 

against this bias. If a scheme be proposed to any 
>r embarking his capital in some speculation which 
ses great wealth, he will doubtless wish to find that 
pectations held out are well founded : but every one 

call him very imprudent, if (as some do) he shonl(^ 
this wish to bias his judgment, and should believe, 
ufiicient grounds, the fair promises held out to him. 
e should not think such imprudence an inevitable 
juence of his desire to increase his property. His 
s, we should say, were both natural and wise ; but 
they could not render the event more probable, it was 
mwise to allow them to influence his decision. In 
lanner, a good man will indeed wish to find the evi- 

of the Christian religion satisfactory ; but a wise 
Iocs not for that reason take for granted that it U sat- 
)ry ; but weighs the evidence the more carefully on 
at of the importance of the question. 

1 curious to observe how fully aware of the operation 
I bias, and how utterly blind to it, the same persons 
e, in opposite oases. Such writers, e. g. as I have 
laded to, disparage the judgment of those who have 

* ^fee Essav I> Second Serie* 
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been acenstomed to study and to teach the Christi 
gion, and who derive hope and satisfaction from it, 
ground that they must wish to find it true. And I 
admitted that their axUhority shall go for nothing ; a 
the question shall be tried entirely by the reasons ad 
But then, on the same principle, how strong must 
testimony of the multitudes who admit the truth oi 
tiauity, though it is to them a source of uneasinef 
dismay ; — who have not adopted any antinomian 
to quiet their consciedce while leading an unchristii 
but, when they hear of " righteousness, temperaiic 
judgment to come, tremble," and try to dismip 
thoughts till "a more convenient season." The < 
these, who have every reason to wish Christianitjr i 
is passed by, by the vev same persons who are ic 
on the influence of the*pposite bias. According 
homely but expressive proverb, they are " deaf 
ear." 

And it may be added, that it is utterly u mistake 
pose that the bias is always in favour of the con 
wished for : it is often in the contrary direction 
proverbial expression of " too good news to be 
bears witness to the existence of this feeling. T 
in some nainds a tendency to unreasonable doubt ij 
where their wishes are strong ; — a morbid distrust 
dence which they are especially anxious to find « 
sive ; e. g. groundless fears for the health or safet] 
ardently-beloved child, will frequently distr^^ a 
parents. 

Different temperaments (sometimes varying w: 
state of health of each individual) lead towards th 
posite miscalculations — the over-estimate or und< 
mate of the reasons for a conclusion we earnestly \ 
find true. 

Our aim should be to guard against both extremi 
to decide according to the evidence ; preserving 
difference of the judgment, even where the wiil \ 
can^ nor thould be indifferent. 

LAW is, ctymologically, that which is " laid " 
and is used, in the most appropriate sense, to signif] 
general injunction, command, or regulation, addrei 
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iih.1rtbiii persons, who are called upon to conform to it. 
li is in this sense that we speak of " the Law of Moses,** 
" the Law of the Land," &c. 

It is also used in a transferred sense, to denote the 
statement of some general facty the several individaal in- 
stances of which exhibit a conformity to that statement, 
analogous to the conduct of persons in respect to a law 
which they obey. It is in this sense that we speak of 
" the laws of nature :" when we say that " a seed in 
vegetating directs the radicle downwards and the plomule 
upwards, in compliance with a law of nature," we only 
mean that such is universally the fact j and so, in other 
oases. 

It is evident therefore that, in this sense, the confor- 
mity of individual cases to the general rule is that which 
constitutes a law of nature. If water should henceforth 
never become solid, at any temperature, then the freezing 
of water would no longer be a law of nature : whereas in 
the other sense, a law is not the more or the less a law 
from the conformity or n on- conformity of individuals to 
it : if an act of our Legislature were to be disobeyed and 
utterly disregarded by every one, it would not on that 
account be the less a law. 

This distinction may appear so obvious when plainly 
stated, as hardly to need mention : yet writers of great 
note and ability have confounded these two senses to- 
gether : I need on\y mention Hooker (in the opening of 
his great work) and Montesquieu : the latter of whom 
declaims on the much stricter observance in the universe 
of the laws of nature, than in mankind, of the divine and 
human laws laid down for their conduct : not considering 
that, in the former case, it is the observance that consti' 
tutes the liw. 

. MAY, and likewise MUST, and CAN, (as well as 
CANNOT) are each used in two senses, which are very 
often confounded together. They relate sometimes to 
power, or liberty, sometimes to contingency 

"When we say of one who has obtained a certain sum 
of money, " now he may purchase the field he was wish- 
ing for," we mean that it is in his power; it is plain that 
ht may, in the same sense, hoard up the money, or ipeiid 
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it on Bomethlng else ; though perhaps we are coni 
from our knowledge of his character and situation, I 
f^ill not. When again we say, " it may rain to-mo. 
"M *' the vessel may have arrived in port,*' the expi 
does not at all relate to power, but merely to contini 
i. e. we mean, that though we are not sore such an 
will happen or has happened, we are not suie of i 
verse. 

When again, we say, *' this man, of so grateful 
position, miut have easerly embraced such an oppoi 
of requiting his benefactor,'* or ** one who appro^ 
the slave trade must be very hard-hearted," we only 
to imply the absence of all doubt on these points, 
very notions of gratitude and of hard-heartedness e? 
the idea of compuinon, and of yielding to irresistible 
er. But when we say that " all men must die," c 
'*a man must go to prison who is dragged by forA 
mean " whether they will or not" — that there is no 
to resist. So also, if we say that a being of perfect 
ness "cannot *' act wrong, we do not mean that it 
of his power ; since that would imply no goodness oi 
acter ; but that there is sufficient reason for feelioj 
that He unll not. It is in a very different sense th 
say of a man fettered in a prison, that he " cannot " ei 
meaning, that though he has the wiU, he wants the a> 

These words are commonly introduced, in que 

connected with fatalism and the freedom of humi 

tions, to explain the meaning of " necessary," " im 

ble,*' dec. ; and having themselves a corresponding 

guity, they only tend to increase the perplexity.* 

" Chaos umpire sita, 

And by deciding worse embroils the fray." 

MUST.— &e" May.** 

NECESSARY.— -This word is used as the contn 
" impossible |' in all its senses, and is of course lial 
a corresponding ambiguity. Thus it is " mathemat 
neceAsary ** that two sides of a triangle should be gi 
than the third ; there is a " physical necessity ** fo 
fall of a stone ; and a " moral nece.';sity ** that bein 
such and such a character should act, when left peri 
free, in such and such a manner ; t. e. we are sure 
inff act 80 ; though of course it is in their power t 
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tltierwiae ; else there would be no moral Agency.* Thif 
tmbiguity is employed sophistically to justify immoral con- 
ivkii ; since no one is responsible for any thing done under 
* ikccessity," — i. e. " physical necessity ;" as when a maa 
JB drc(g(|red anywhere by external force, or falls down from 
«eing^ too weak to stand ; and then the same excuse is 
fallaciously extended to *' moral necessity'' also. 

There are likewise numberless different apjdications of 
the word "necessity " (as well as of those derived from 
it) in which there is a practical ambiguity, from the ditfer- 
ence of the things understood in conjunction with it : e. g. 
food is " necessary ;'' viz. — to life ; great wealth is " ne- 
cessary " — to the eratification of a man of luxurious ha- 
bits ; the violation of moral duty is in many cases ** ne- 
cessary " — for the attainment of certain worldly objects ; 
the renunciation of such objects, and subjugation of the 
desires, is. " necessary " — to the attainment of the gospel 
promises, &;c. And thus it is that " necessity " has come 
to be " the tyrant's plea ;'* for as no one is at all responsi- 
ble for what is a matter of physical necessity — what he 
has no power to avoid — so, a degree of allowance is made 
for a man's doing what he has power to avoid, when it 
appears to be the less of two evils ; as e. g. when a man 
who is famishing tak^s the first food he meets with, as 
•* necessary '*• to support life, or throws over goods in a 
Btorm, when it is " necessary " in order to save the ship. 
But if the plea of necessity be admitted without inquiring 
for what the act in question is necessary, anything what* 
ever may be thus vindicated ; since no one commits any 
crime which is not, in his view, " necessary " to the at- 
tainment of some supposed advantage br gratification. 

The confusion of thought is further increased by the 
employment on improper occasions of the phrase " abso^ 
lutely necessary ;" which, strictly speaking, denotes a case 
in which there is no possible alternative. It is necessary 
for a man's safety, that he should remain in a house which 
ne cannot quit without incurring danger : it is absolutely 
{or simj^y) necessary that he should remain there, if he is 
closely imprisoned in it. 

I have treated more fully on this fruitful souree of so* 

* Sae the articlG '< Impouibility ;" note. 
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phlMry ia the Appendix (No. I.) to King's **Di80OiiiM«l 
Predestination." In the conne of it, I snggested (in Iki 
first edition) an etymology of the word, which I have m* 
■on to think is not correct; but it should be obsenredt IkH 
this makes no difference in the reasoninf^, which 10 not ii 
any degree founded on that etymology ; nor have I, M 
some have represented, attempted to introduce any new or 
unusual sense of the word, but have all along appealed to 
common «m — the only right sundard-^-and merely pointed 
out the senses in which each word ha* actualfy been enr 
ployed. See the introduction to this Appenduc. 

OLD. — ^This word, in its strict and primary senae, de- 
notes the length of time that any object has eusted ; and 
many are not aware that they are accustomed to use it it 
any other. It is, however, very frequently employed !»• 
stead of *' ancient,'* to denote dutamee of time, lis 
same transition seems to have taken place, in Latin. HcM^ 
ace says of Lncilius, who was one of the most ameitmt R^ 
man authors, but who did not live to be old'^ 

" quo fit ut omnii 

Votira pateat relati desoripta tabella 
Vita Svnia.^ 

The present is a remarkable instate of the influence ol 
an ambiguous word over the thoughts even of those who 
are not ignorant of the ambiguity, but are not carefully on 
the watch against its effects ; the impressions and ideas 
associated by habit with the word when used in one sense, 
being always apt to obtrude themselves unawares when it 
is employed in another sense, and thus to affect our rea- 
sonings. E. O. "old times,** — "the old world," &c., 
are expressions in frequent use, and which, oftener than 
not, produce imperceptibly the associated impression of 
the superior wisdom resulting from experience, which, as 
a general rule, we attribute to old men. Yet no one is re- 
ally ignorant that the world is older now than ever it was; 
and that the instruction to be derived from observations on 
the past (which is the advantage that oldperione possess) 
must be greater, supposing other things equal, to every 
successive generation ; and Bacon's remark to this purpose 
appears, as soon as distinctly stated, a mere truism : yet 
few, perhaps, that he made, are more important There is 
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a tendency to appeal with the same kind of defer- 
ence, to the anthority of " old times," as of aged men. 

It sfaonkl be kept in mind, however, that ancient cui- 
tomt, MMfihtftofit, ^. when they still exist, may be liter* 
ally called old ; and have this advantEige attending them, 
tlui£ their e^cta may be estimated fram long experience ; 
whereas we cannot be sure, respecting any recently-estab- 
lished law or system, whether it may not produce in time 
•ome effects which were not originally contemplated.* 

ONE — is sometimes employed to denote strict and pro* 
per numerical unify ; sometimes, close resemblance ; — 
oorrespondence with one single description. — See ** Same." 



-" Facies non omnibus UNA, 



Neo divena tamen ; qnalem decet esse sororum." — Ov. Met. b. iL 
It is in the secondary or improper, not the primary and 
proper sense of this word, that men are exhorted to " be 
of one mind ;" t. e. to agree iu their faith — pursuits — 
mutual affections, &c " The Church" [viz : the Univer- 
Bal or Catholic Church] ** is undoubtedly one, and so is the 
haman race one ; but not as a society. It was from the 
first composed of distinct societies ; which were called 
one, because formed on common principles. It is One So- 
ciety only when considered as to its future existence. The 
circumstance of its having one common Head, Christ, one 
Spirit, one Father, are points of tinity, which no more make 
the Church One Society on earth, than the circumstance 
of all men having the same Creator, and being derived from 
the same Adam, renders the human race one family, "f 

It is also in this sense that two guineas, e. g. struck from 
a wedge of uniform fineness, are said to be " of one and 
Che same fprm and weight," and also " of one and the same 
substance. In this secondary or improper sense also, a 
child is said to be '* of one and the same (bodily) substance 
with its mother ;" or, simply *' of the substance of its mo- 
ther ;" for these two pieces of money, and two human be- 
ings, are fvumericcUljf distinct. 

It is evidently most important to keep steadily in view, 
and to explain on proper occasions, these different uses of 

* See however the Article reprinted from the London Review, in 
tko first letter to Earl Orey on Secondary Punishments, 
t Kacyclop. Metrop., p. 77%. 
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the word ; lest men should insensibly dide into error m 
the most important of all subjects, by applying, in the se- 
condary sense, expressions which ought to be iinderstcN>d 
in the primary and proper. — {See " Peesok.") Umtf is, 
as might have been expected, liable to corresponding am- 
biguities' E. Q. Sometimes what the Apostles say con- 
cerning " Unity of Spirit" — of Faith— &c. is transferred to 
Unity of Church-Government. 

PAY. — In the strict sense, a person is said to "pay," 
who transfers to another what was onct his own : in another 
sense ** pay" is used to denote the mere act of handing 
over what perhaps never was one*s own. In this latter sense 
a gentleman's steward or house-keeper is said to pay the 
uadesmen their bills ; in the other sense, it is the master 
who pays them. 

It is in the secondary or improper sense that an executor 
is said to pay legacies — a land-owner or farmer to pay tithes, 
dec, since the money these hand over to another nevtr 
teas theirs. See " Evidknck," (in vol. of Tracts,) p. 339. 

PERSON,* in its ordinary use at present, invariably im- 
plies a numerically distinct substance. Each man is on( 
person, and can be but one. It has also a peculiar theology' 
cal sense, in which we speak of the ** three Persons*' « 
the blessed Trinity. It was probably thus employed by oi 
divines as a literal, or perhaps etymological, rendering 
the Latin word " persona." I am inclined to think, he 
ever, from the language of Wailis (the Mathematician 8 
Logician) in the following extract, as well as from that 
some other of our older writers, that the English word f 
son was formerly not so strictly confined as now, to 
sense it bears in common conversation among us. 

" That which makes these expressions" {viz. fes|>ec 
the Trinity) ** seem harsh to some of these men, is bee 
they have used themselves to fancy that notion only c 
word person, according to which three men are acco 
to be three persons, and these three persous to be 
men. But he may consider that there is another not 
the word person, and in common use too, wherein the 
man may be said to sustain divers persons, and tho 

* Most of the following observations will apply to the woi 
sciaolity." 
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MBS to be tfa« same man : that is, the same man as sns 
tainiog divers capacities. As was said but now of Tully, 
Tre9 Penonas Urnu suttineo ; meam, adversarii, judicis. 
And then it will seem no more harsh to say. The Three 
persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are one God, 
than to m, God the Creator, God the Redeemer, and 

God the banetifier, are one God it is much the 

same thing whether of the two forms we use." — Letters on 
the Trinity, p. 63. 

*' The woid person (persona) is originally a Latin word, 
and does not properly signify a Man ; (so that another ' 
person must needs imply another man) for then the word 
lomo would have served, and they needed not have taken 
in the word persona j but rather one so circumstantiated. 
And the jtame man, if considered in other circumstances 
(considerably different) is reputed another person. And 
that this is the true notion of the word person, appears by 
those noted phrases, personam indiiere, personam deponere, 
personam agtre^ and many the like, in approved Latin au- 
thors. Thus the same man may at once sustain the per- 
son, of a king and a father, if he be invested both with 
regal smd paternal authority. Now because the king and 
the father are for the most part not only different persons 
but different men also, (and the like in other cases) hence 
it comes to pass that another person is sometimes supposed 
to imply another man ; but not always, nor is that the 
proper sense of the word. It is Englished in t)ur diction- 
aries by the state, quality or condition whereby one man 
differs from another ; and so, as the condition alters, the 
person alters, though the man be the same. 

" The hinge of the controversy, is, that notion concern- 
ing the three somewhals, which the fathers (who first used 
it) did intend to design by the name person ; so that we 
are not from the word person to determine what was that 
motion ; but from that notion which they would express, 
to determine in what sense the word person is here used," 
dec. &c. — Letter V. in answer to the Arian's vindication * 

What was precisely the notion which these Latin fathen 

* Dr. Wallis's theological works, considering his general celeb- 
rity, are wonderfully little known. He seems to have been, in hii 
lay, one of the ablest defenders of the Church'fc doctrine, against 
Am Ariani and Soclnians of that period. Of coarse he incurndths 
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intended to convey, and how far it approaek ed the elMil 
cal signification of the word " persona," it may not be e* 
By to determine. But we must presume that they did not 
intend to employ it in what is, now, the ordinary sense 
of the word person ; both because *■' persona " never, 1 
believe, bore that sense in pure Latinity, and alio becaose 
it is evident that, in that sense, " three divine peiBons " 
would have been exactly equivalent to ** three Gods ;'* a 
meaning which the orthodox always disavowed. 

It is probable that they had nearly the same view with 
which the Greek theologians adopted the word Hyposta- 
sis ; which seems calculated to express " that which stands 
under (t. e. is the subject of) attributes." They meant 
it may be presu|ned, to guard against the suspicion of 
teaching, on the -one hand, that there are three Gods, or 
three parts of the one God ; or, on the other hand, that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoet are no more than three 
names,* all, of the same signification ; and they employed 
accordingly a term which might serve to denote, that, 
(though divine attributes belong to all and each of these, 
yet) there are attributes of each, respectively, whick are 
not so strictly applicable to either of the others, as soch ; 
as when, for instance, the Son is called especially the 
" Redeemer," and the Holy Spirit, the " Comforter of 
Paraclete,"t &;c. The notion thus conveyed is in- 
deed very faint, and imperfect ; but is perhaps for that 

censure, not only of them, but of all who, though not professedly 
Arian, gave such an exposition of their doctrine as amounts Tirtu- 
ally to Tritheism. I beg to be roiderstood however as not dcniand> 
ing an implicit deference for his, or for any other human authority, 
however eminent. We are taught to " call no man master, on 
earth." But the reference to Dr. Wallis m&y serve both to show the 
use oi the word in his days, and to correct the notion, should any 
have entertained it, that the views of the subject here ^Jcen are, in 
our Church anything novel. 

* It is possible that some may have used this expression in the 
very sense attached by others to the word " person ;" led, in a 
great degree, by the peculiar signification of •* name " in Scripture. 
For some very important remarks on that signification, see Hind's 
History, and a!so a sermon on^thename Emmanuel in the voL I lal9- 
ly published. 

t English readers are not usually aware that the title of *' Psia 
clete " is ever distinctly applied to Christ in Scripture, as it is is 
1 Johnii. 1, because it is there translated "adf ocate" instead of 
*• oomforter." 
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very lipMOii, (confiidering what man is. and what Qod is,) 
tke less likely to lead to error. On^ may convey to a 
blind man a notion of seeing, correct a& far as it goes, and 
instmcttre to him, though very imperfect ; if he form a 
more full and distinet notion of it, his ideas will inevita- 
bly be incorrect. — See Essay VII. § 6, second series.* 

It is perhaps to be regretted that our divines, in render- 
ing the Latin *< persona," used the word person, whose 
ordinary sense, in the present day at least, dilfers in a 
most important point from the theological sense, and yet 
is not so remote from it as to Preclude all mistake and 
perplexity. If "hypostasis," or any other completely 
foreign term had been used instead, no idea at all would 
have been conveyed except that of the explanation given ; 
and thus the danger at least oi being misled by a word, 
would have been avoided.f 

Our reformers however did not introduce the word into 
their catechism ; though it has been (I must think, inju- 
diciously) employed in some popular expositions of the 
catechism, without any explanation, or even allusion to 
its being used in a peculiar sense. 

As it is, the danger of being not merely not understood, 
bat tratsunderstood, should be guarded against most sedu- 
lously, by all whb wish not only to keep clear of error, 
bat to inculcate important truth ; by seldom or never 
employing this ambiguous word without some explanation 
or caution. For if we employ, without any such care, 
terms which we must be sensible are likely to mislead, at 
least the unlearned and the unthinking, we cannot stand 
acquitted on the plea of not having directly inculcated error. 

I am persuaded that much heresy, and some infidelity, 
may be traced in part to the neglect of this oaation. It is 
not wonderful that some should be led to renounce a 
doctrine, which, through the ambiguity in question, may 

* It is worth obfierving, as a striking instance of the little reliance 
to be placed on etymology as a guide to the meaning of a word, that 
"hypostasis," •' substantia," and *• understanding." sc widely dif- 
erent in their cense, correspond in their etymology. 

f I wish it to be observed, that it is the ambiguity '>f the word 
person which renders it objectionable *, not, its bei ig nowhere 
employed in Scripture in the technical sense of thee Jogians ; for 
Oil curoumstance is rather an advantage.- -See Essay Yi. (second 

* i) §4, note. 



N mw eMl a d to them ts involriiig m wlf<eo«l 
er as leading to tritheism ; — that othen should 
■Ude into this rtty error i-— or that many more 
know to be no nneommon ease) should, for fe 
error, deliberately, and on principle, keep the d 
the trinity out of their thoughts, as a point of sf 
belief, to which they have assented once ft 
which they find it dangerous to dwell on ; thooj 
hat the yftty ^th into which,* by our Lord's api 
we are baptised. 

Nor shonid those whMo understand, or at li 
once understood, the ambiguity in question, re« 
that they are thenceforward Mfe from all daa| 
quarter. It shonid be remembered that the the 
habitnally ii^aenced, thropgh the force of assoc 
the recurrence of the ordinary sense of any w 
mind of those who are not especially on th 
against it." iSte <• fellaoies," § 5. 
' The eorreotness of ^formal and deUberate em 
iaidi, is not always, of itself, a sufficient safegoa: 
error in the habUtial imj^retaiont on the mind, 
manists flatter theraselTes that they are safe fron 
because they distinctly acknowledge the truth, tl 
only is to be urved/* viz. with "latrftt;" th< 
allow ADORATION, ('* hypcrdulia '* and " dulia ' 
virgin and other saints-^to images — and to : 
which it has been justly replied, that supposing 
tinction correct in itself, it would be, in practice, i 
since the mass of the people must soon (as e. 
proves) lose sight of it entirely in their habitual < 

Nor again is the habitual acknowledgment of 
of it«eU* a sufficient safeguard ; since » from the i 
ambiguities of *' one " and ** unity,'* (noticed 
ceding article) we may gradually fall into the n< 
merely ^gurat toe unity ; such as unity of substanc 
(see a preceding article) — unity of purpose^-c 
action, &c. such as is often denoted by the phri 
mind.*' See " Same," in this Appendix, and " 
tion," Book IV. Ch. v. 

When however I speak of the necessity of expi 

* ric H Mvofta **int» the asflM}" not "in the nam 
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the reader Is requested to keep in mind, that I mean, not 
explanations of the nature of the deity, but of our oum uae 

» nf vwrdt. On the one hand we must not content our* 
selves with merely savings that the whole subject is mys- 
terioas and must not be too nicely pried into ; while we 
negleet to notice the distinction between divine revela- 
tions, and human explanations of them ; — between inqui- 
ries into the mysteries of the divine nature, and into the 
mysteries arising from the ambiguities of language, and of 
a language too, adopted by uninspired men. For, what- 
ever Scripture declares, the Christian is bound to receive 
implicitly, however unable to understand it : but to claim 
an nninqui ring assent to expressions of man's framing, 
(however judiciously franaed) without even an attempt to 
ascertain their meaning, is to fall into one of the worst 
errors of the Romanists. 

On the other hand, to require explanations of what God 
is in himself, is to attempt what is beyond the reach of 
the human faculties, and foreign from the apparent design 
of Scripture-revelation ; which seems to be, chiefly, if not 
wholly, to declare to us, (at least to insist on among the 
essential articles of faith) with a view to our practical 
benefit, and to the influencing of our feelings and conduct, 
not so much the intrinsic nature of the deity, as, what he 
is and does, relatively to us. Scripture teaches us (and 
our church-catechism directs our attention to these 
points) to " believe in God, who, as the Father, hath made 
as and all the world — as the Son, hath redeemed us and all 

- mankind — as the Holy Ghost, ganctifieth us, and all the 
elect people of God."'^ And this distinction is, as I have 
said, pointed out in the very form of baptism. Nothing 
indeed can be more decidedly established by Scriptures- 
nothing more indistinctly explained (except as far as re- 
lates to us) than the doctrine of the trinity ;t nor are we 
perhaps capable, with our present faculties, of comprehend- 
ing it more fully. 

♦ Hawkins's Manual, p. 12. 

f Compare together, for instanae, such passages as the following ; 
for it is by cojoparing Scripture with Scripture, not by dwelling on 
ingulated texts, that the word of Ood is to be rightly understood : 
Luke i. 35, and John xiv. 9 ; John xiv. 16, 18, 26, Matt, xxviii. ISL 
90 ; John xvi. 7 : Coloss. ii. 9 ; Philip, i. 19 ; 1 Cor. vi 19 } Matt :< 
90, and John sir. 33, 
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la these matters, oar inqoiry^— at least our fird iiiqniif 
«-»ehoald always be, what is revealed : aor^ if aoy one re* 
fuses to adopt as ao article of faith, this or that exposition^ 
should he be uoderstood as necessarily maintaining ill 
falsity. For we are sure that there most be many troths 
relative to the deity, which we have no means of ascer- 
taining ! nor does it follow that even every troth which 
can be ascertained, most be a part of the essential faith 
of a Christian. 

And as it is wise to reserve for mature age, such instroc- 
tions as are unsuitable to a puerile understanding, so, it 
seems the part of a like wisdom, to abstain, during this oor 
state of childhood, from curious speculations on subjects 
in which even the ablest of human minds can bat ** see 
by means of a glass, darkly.'* On these, the learned can 
have no advantage over others ; though we are apt to for- 
get that any mysterious point inscrutable to man, as man 
— surpassing the utmost reach of human intellect — ^must- 
be such to the learned and to the ignorant, to the wise and 
to the simple, alike ; — that in utter darkness, the strongest 
sight, and the weakest, are on a level. '* Sir, in these 
matters," (said one of the most eminent of our reformers^ 
respecting another mysterious poiat,) "I am so fearful, 
that I dare speak no further, yea almost none otherwise, 
than as the Scripture doth as ii were lead me by the hand" 

And surely it is much better thus to consult Scripture, 
and take it fot a guide, than to resort to it merely for con- 
firmations, contained in detached texts of the several 
parts of some system of Theology, which the student fixes 
on as reput<*d orthodox, and which is in fact made the 
guide which he permits to *' lead him by the hand;" 
while passages culled out from various parts of the Sacred 
Writings in subserviency to such system, are formed into 
what may be called an atuigram of Scripture : and then by 
reference to this system as a standard, each doctrine or 
discourse is readily pronounced Orthodox, orSocinian, or 
Arian, or Sabellian, or Nestorian, Ace. ; and all this on 
the ground that the theological scheme which the student 
has adopted, is supported by Scripture. The materiak 
indeed are the stones of the temple ; but the building CQVL' 
structed with them is a fabric of human contrivance. II 
instead of this, too common, procedure, stodenta would 
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inrly aeBTch the Scriptures with a view not rnerciy to df 

imd their oplnioDS, but to form them — ^not merely for ar> 

g&mienti, but for truth — keeping human ezpositionfl to 

Uieir own proper purposes [See E^ssay VI. First Series,] 

and not allowing these to become, practically, a «tandard 

— ^if, in short, they were as honestly desirous to be en the 

tide of Scripture, as they naturally are to haye Scripture on 

Aeir side, how much sounder, as well as more charitable, 

would their conclusions often be ! 

With presumptuous speculations, such as I have alluded 

to, many theologians, even of those who lived near, and 

indeed during, the apostolical times, seem to have been 

alike chargeable, widely as they differed in respect of the 

particular explanations adopted by each : 

•• Unus utrique 
Error ; sed Tariis illudit partibns.*' 

And it is important to remember — what we are very liable 
to lose sight of — the circumstance, that, not only there 
arose grievous errors during the time of die Apostles, and 
consequently such were likely to exist in the times imme- 
diately following, but also that when these inspired guides 
were removed, there was no longer the same infallible 
authority to decide what was error. In the absence of such 
a guide, some errors might be received as orthodox, and 
some sound doctrines be condemned as heterodox. 

The Gnostics* introduced a theory of .^ons, or succes- 
sive emanations from the divine " Pleroma " or fulness ; 
one of whom was Christ, and became incarnate in the man 
Jesus-t The Sabellians are reported to have described 
Christ as bearing the same relation to the Father, as the 
illuminating {^utlotikov) quality does to the Sun ; while 
the Holy Ghost corresponded to the warming quality 
^cXttov: or again, the Three as corresponding to the 
Body, Soul, and Spirit, of a man ; or again, to substance 

thought or reason — and will or action. The Arians 

• Of these, and several other ancient heretics, we have no ac- 
counts but those of their opponents ; which however we may pre. 
sume to contain more or less of approximation to what was asuailj 
maintained. 

t These heretics appear to have split into many different sect^ 
teaching various modifications of the same absurdities.— See But 
lM*s Bmnpton Uctum, 
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•gam represented the Son and the Holy Spirit, as ereatsd 
Beings, but with a certain imparted divinity. The NeatO" 
rians and Eutychians gave opposite, but equally faneifid 
and equally presumptuous explanations of the Ineamac 
tion, &c. &;c. 

Nor were those who were accounted orthodox, alto- 
gether exempt from the same fault of presumptuous 
speculation. "Who," says Chrysostom, "was he to 

whom God said, Let us make man 1 who but he 

the Son of God 1" And Epiphanius, on the same passage, 
says, " This is the language of God to his word." Each 
of these writers, it may be observed, in representing Chd 
(under that title) as addressing Himself to the Son as to 
a distinct being previously to the birth of Jesus on earth, 
approaches very closely to the Arian view. And Justin 
Martyr, in a similar tone, expressly speaks of God as 
" One, not in number, but in judgment or designs."* I 
will not say that such passages as these may not be so 
interpreted as to exclude every form of tritheism ; but it 
is a dangerous thing, to use (and that, not in the heat of 
declamation, but in a professed expo8ition) language (d 
such a nature that it is a mere chance whether it may not 
lead into the most unscriptural errors. If the early writers 
had not been habitualljwvery incautious in this point, that 
could hardly have taken place which is recorded respecting 
the council held at Rimini, (a. d. 360) in which a con- 
fession of faith was agreed upon,, which the Arians soon 
after boasted of as sanctioning their doctrine, and " the 
church," we are told, "was astonished to find itself 
unexpectedly become Arian. "f 

The fact is, that numberless writers, both of those who 
were, and who were not, accounted heretics, being dis- 
pleased, and justly, with one another's explanations of the 
mode of existence of the deity, instead of taking warning 
aright from the errors of their neighbours, sought, each, 
the remedy, in some other explanation instead, concerning 
matters unrevealed and inexplicrtble by man. They found 
nothing to satisfy a metaphysical curiosity in the briei 
and indistinct, though decisive, declarations of Scripture, 

*02iroj. . . . YeYPaniievoiQebitireposhriTodTitndvTanovfimami 

t See Essay vl. (second series,) \ 3. Note b. 
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that '*God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself;" — that *• in Him dweileih all the fulness of the 
Grodhead, bodily;" — that " it is God that worketh in us 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure ;** — that if we 
*'keep Christ's saying. He dwelieth in us, and we, in 
Him ;" — that ** if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his ;" — and that " the Lord is the Spirit," 
&c.* They wanted somethin^i; more full and more philo 
•ophical, than all this; and their theology accordingly was 
** spoiled, through philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and 
not after Christ." Hostile as they were to each other, 
the grand mistake in principle was common to many in 
all parties. 

And in later ages the schoolmen kept np the same 
spirit, and even transmitted it to Protestants. '* Theology 
teaches," (says a passage in a Protestant work) ** that there 
SB in God, one Essence, two Processions, three Persons, 
four Relations, five Notions, and the Circumincession, 
which the Greeks call Perichoresis." '. . • . What followi 
is still more to my purpose ; but I cannot bring myself to 
transcribe any further. "Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge 1" 

But the substance of great part of what I have been 
saying, has been expressed in better language than mine, 
in a late work, which displays no ord'mary ability, Mr. 
Douglas's Errors regarding Religion. 

" The radical mistake in all these systems, whether he- 
retical or orthodox, which have embroiled mankind in so 
many scandalous disputes, and absurd and pernicious opin- 
ions, proceeds from the disposition so natural in man of 
being wise above what .is written. They are not satisfied 
with believing a plain declamiion of the Saviour, * I and 
the Father are one.' They undertake with the utmost 
presumption and foUy to explain in what manner the Fa- 
ther and the Son are one ; but man might as well attempt 
to take up the ocean in the hollow of his hand, as endear* 



♦ Not, as in our version, " that spirit ;" O 6i K^pios TO wvoifd 
iartv. In this ])lace, and also in John i. 31, our translators wers 
apparently looking to some version in which an attempt is 
te sxpreis in Latin the force of the Greek article. 
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oar, by hii narrow underBtanding, to eompralieiid die : 
ner of the divine existence.*' . . . ; P. 50. 

<* Heresies, however, are not confined to the heterodrc 
While the Arians and semi-Arians were corrupting the 
truth by every subtilty of argument and ingenious perver* 
sion of terms, the orthodox all the while were dogroatiaing 
about the Divine 'nature with a profusion of wonis which 
either had no meaning or were gross mistakes, or iuappli* 
cable metaphors when applied to the infinite and spiritual 
existence a( God. And not content with using such ar- 
guments against the heretics as generally produced a new 
heresy without refuting the former one, as soon as they 
obtained the power they expelled them from the Roman 
empire, and sent them with all the zeal which persecution 
confers, and which the orthodox, from their prosperity, had 
lost, to spread evtry variety of error amongst the nations 
of the barbarians. 

*' Orthodoxy was become a very nice affiur, from tfaa 
rigour of its terms, and the perplexity of its creed, and vety 
unlike the highway for the simple, which the Gospel pre^ 
sents. A slip in a single expression was enough to make 
a man a heretic. The use or omission of a single word 
occasioned a new rent in Christianity. Every heresy 
produced a new creed, and every creed a new heresy. . . 
Never does human foUy and learned ignorance appear in 
a more disgusting point of view than in these disputes of 
Christians among themselves ; nor does any study appear 
so well calculated to foster infidelity as the history oi 
Christians sects, unless the reader be guided by light from 
above, and carefully distinguish the doctrines of the Bible 
from the miserable disputes of pretended Christians." — 
P. 53. 

To discuss this important aubject more fully (or perhaps 
indeed as fully as it has been here treated 4>f) is hardly 
suitable to a logical work : and yet the importance of at- 
tending to the ambiguity I have now been considering^ 
cannot be duly appreciated, without offering some remarks 
on the subject-matter with which that ambiguity is con- 
nected ; and such remarks again, if scantily and imperfect- 
Iv developed, are open to cavil or mistake. I must take 
the liberty therefore of referring the reader to such works, 
(in addition to those already mentioned > both my own^ 
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and dlMe of others, as contain somedJnflr of a foUer i 
ment of the same ^ews. It may be added, that the views 
I have t^ken derive confirmation, now that they have 
been so long before the public, from the total absence (to 
the best of my knowledge) of all attempts at refutation ; 
especially when considered in conjunction with the strong 
•bjection to them which is felt by some. JS. O. I have 
seen, in an argumentative work, a warning given to the 
reader against this very Article (by name) as containing 
very erroneous doctrine ; of which, however, no reftUatiom 
at all is subjoined ; which one cannot but suppose any 
writer would have done, who had never thought of, or 
heard of, any, even plausible, arguments against the doc 
trine censured. — See Ustays (First Series,) Essay II. §4, 
and Essays IV. and V. ; — Second Series, Essay VI. § 2, p. 
199 ; VII. § 3 ; and IX. § 1.— Third Series, Essay U. § 1. 
Archbishop King*8 Sermon on Predestination^ jrc, and 
Encydop. Metropol. History, Chap, xzvii. -p. 589, and 
Chap, xxxiv. p. 740. 

POSSIBLE.— This word, like the others of kindred 
meaning, relates sometimes to contingency, sometimes to. 
jfower or liberty ;' and these two senses are frequently 
confonnded. In the first sense we say, e. g. " it is possible 
this patient may recover,'* not meaning, that it depends on 
his choice ; but that we are not sure whether the event will 
not be such. In the other sense it is " possible " to the 
best man to violate every rule of morality ; since if it were 
out of his power to act so if he chose it, there would be no 
moral goodness in the case ; though we are quite snre that 
such never toUl be his choice. — See " Impossible.*' 

PREACH. — The word •* preach »* has " so much slid 
from its original sense of proclaiming as af^erald, as to 
obscure the sense of every passage in which the preaching 
of the gospel — {Kfipvrreiv to evayyeXiov,) — literally, • pro- 
claiming the good tidings,' occurs. The sacred writers 
constantly preserve the distinction between * preaching ' 
and * teaching :' — * announcing,* — 'giving information of 
an event ;' and giving instruction to believers. And our 
translators have also, almost always, adhered to this 
distinction ; though the word * preach,' having in great 
measure acquired, in their time, its secondary aejiM 
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there is 6iie passage in which they inadvertently so ereplay 
it. When the disciples were assembled at Troas, *ts 
break bread, Paul preached unto them, and as Paul was 
long p^eadiing, the young man Eutychus fell down from a 
-window, and was taken up dead ;** the word diaXeyofiivof 
should have been rendered * discoursing.' To di$cyditt 
he did not, in the strict sense, preadt. So also it is aot 
our business, in the strict sense, to * preach the gomel,* 
except to any who, from their tender years, or from 
neglected education, have neyer had the glad tidings 
announced to them of God's giving his Son for oar 
salvation. Our ordinary occupation is not to preach 
{KTi^vrreiv) but {diddoKetv) to teach men how to under- 
stand the Scriptures, and to apply them to their lives.**— 
JHscourte appended to * Esaaya on the Dangen to Ckriitian 
Faith.'^'-Fp. 264, 265. 

PRIEST.— S«« " Dissertation," Book IV. Ch. iv. § 3. 

Etymologlcally, the word answers to presbyter, t. c 
elder, in the Christian church, or Jewish synagop^e,* 
and is often applied to the second order of Chnstiau 
ministers at the present day. But it is remarkable that 
it never occurs in this sense, in our 'translation of the 
Scriptures : the word irgea(3vTepog being always rendered 
by elder; and its derivative, priest, always given as the 
translation of 'Isgev^. This latter is an office assigned to 
none under the gospel-scheme, except the ONE great 
High Priest, of whom the Jewish priests were types, and 
who offered a sacrifice (that being the most distinguishing 
office of a priest in the sense of *legevg) which is the only 
one under the gospel. 

It is incalculable how much confusion has arisen from 
confounding together the two senses of the word priest, 
and thence, the two offices themselves. 

I have enlaiged accordingly on this subject in a sermon, 
delivered before the University of Oxford, and subjoined 
to the laet edition of the Hampton Lectures. See also 
Essays, Third Series, Essay II. 

REASON. — This word is liable to many ambiguities^ 

* See Vitringa oo th? Synagogue. The abridged tranilatioo, by 
Mr. ]$emard, of this valuable work, is an important addition to oof 
theological literature 
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•f wliidi t propose to notice only a few of the moat 
important. Sometimes it is used to signify all the intellec- 
tual powers collectively ; in which sense it can hardly be 
said to be altogether denied to brutes ; since several of 
what we reckon intellectual processes in the human mind, 
are evidently such as some brutes are capable of. 

Reason is, however, frequently employed to denote 
those intellectual powers exclusively in which man differt 
from brutes ; though what these are no one has been able 
pregisely to define. The employment at will of the faculty 
of abstraction seems to be the principal; that being, at least, 
principally concerned in the use of language. The moral fac- 
ulty, or power of distinguishing right from wrong, (which 
appears also to be closely connected with abstraction, 
without which it could not exist) is one of which brutes 
are destitute ; but then Dr. Paley and some other ethical 
writers deny it to man also. The description given by 
that author of our discernment of good and bad conduct, 
(viz. as wholly dependent on expectation of reward and 
punishment,) would in a ^eat degree apply to many ot 
the brute-creation ; especially the more intelligent of 
domestic animals, as dogs and horses. It is in this sense, 
however, that some writers speak of " reason '* as enabling 
us to judge of virtue and vice ; not, as Dr. Campbell in 
his Philosophy of Rhetoric has understood them, in the 
sense of the power of ar^mentation. 

Reason, however, is often used for the faculty of carry- 
ing on the •* third operation " of the mind ; viz. reasowin^^ 
or ratiocination. And it is from inattention to this am- 
biguity (which has been repeatedly noticed in the course 
of the foregoing treatise,) that some have treated of Logic 
as the art of rightly employing the mental faculties in 
f;eneral. 

Reason is also employed to signify the premiss or pre- 
mises of an argument ; especially the minor-premiss ; and 
it is from reason in this sense that the word ** reasoning'* 
is derived. 

It is also very frequently used to signify a cause s as 
when we say, in popular language, that the *' reason of aa 
eclipse of the sun is, that the moon is interposed between 
n and the earth." This should be strictly called the eamm. 
On the other hand, *< because " (». e. " by-cause '^ iBVmei 

27 
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to Introdace either the phyBical cause or the logical pn 
and "therefore," hence," "since," "follow," " coi 
quence," and many other kindred words, have a coi 
|K)nding ambiguity : e. g. " the ground is wet, becaut 
has rained ;" or " it has rained, and hence the groun 
wet;" this is the assignment of the catue: again, "jt 
rained, becatue the ground is wet ;" " the |[roand is i 
Knd therefore it has rained :" this is assignmg the log 
proof; the wetness of the ground is the cause, not of 
rain having fallen, but of our knowing that it has fal 
And this probably it is that has led to the ambigaons 
in all languages of almost all the words relating to Cb 
two points. It is an ambiguity which has produced in 
culable confusion of thought, and from which it is 
harder to escape, on account of its extending to tl 
very forms of expression which are introduced in ordc 
clear it up. 

What adds to the confusion is, that the cause is o 
employed as a proof of the effect :* as when we infer, f 
ii great fall of rain, that there is, or will be, a flood ; wl 
is at once the physical eflfect, and the logical conclns 
The case is just reversed, when from a flood we infer 
the rain has fallen. 

The more attention any one bestows on this ambigi 
the more extensive and important its results will appea 
See Book i. § 2. See also Rhetoric, Book i. 

REGENERATION.— This word is employed by s* 
divines to signify the actual new life and character wl 
ought to distinguish the Christian ; by others, a rel< 
from a state of condemnation : — a reconciliation to < 
— adoption as his children, &c.,t which is a neces 
preliminary to the entrance on such a state ; (but wh 
unhappily, is not invariably followed by it :) and these 
of course, as difi*erent things as a grain of seed sown, 
" the full corn in the ear." 

Much controversy has taken place as to the tim( 

• See Fallacies. " Non cauRa pro <'au8a." Book III. § Ii. 

t '* . . . . Baptism, wherein I wot made a member of Christ, ac 
of Ood, and an inheritorof the Kingdom of Heaven." . . . . " Ad< 

mrtoa in, and a new birth unto righteousness," &c " We b 

ngw&erate, and made thy children by adoption and grace,** te 
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which, and the circumstance under which, '* regeneration'* 
takes place ; the greater part of which may be traced to 
this ambiguity. 

SAME (as well as "One," "Identical," and other 
words derived from them) is used frequently in a sense 
very different from its primary one ; (as applicable to a 
ttAgie object ;) viz. it is employed to denote great similari^ 
ty. When several objects are undistingotshably alike, 
one single description will apply equally to any of them ; 
and thence they are said to be all of one and the same na- 
ture, appearance, dec. : as e.g. when we say, " this house is 
built of the same stone with such another," we only mean 
that the stones are undistinguishable in their qualities ; 
not that the one building was pulled down and the other 
constructed with the materials. Whereas sameness, in 
the primary sense, does not even necessarily imply simi- 
larity ; for if we say of any man that he is greatly altered 
since such a time, we understand, and indeed imply by 
the very expression, that he . is one person, though differ- 
ent in several qualities , else it would not be he. It is 
worth observing also that " same," in the secondary sense, 
admits according to popular usage, of degrees : we speak 
of two things being nearly the same, but not entirely ; 
personal identity does not admit of degrees. 

Nothing, perhaps, has contributed more to the errors of 
realism than inattention to this ambiguity. When sev- 
eral persons are said to have one and the same opinion — 
thought — or idea — many men, overlooking the true sim- 
ple statement of the case, which is, that xh.ey are all ikinh- 
ing alike, look for something more abstruse and mystical, 
and imagine there must be some one thing, in the primary 
sense, though not an individual, which is present at once 
in the mind of each of these persons : and thence readily 
sprung Plato's theory of ideas ; each of which was, accord- 
ing to him, one real, eternal object, existing entire and 
complete in each of the individual objects that are known 
by one name. Hence, first in poetical mythology, and 
ultimately, perhaps, in popular belief, fortune, liberty, pru- 
dence, (Minerva,) a boundary, (Terminus,) and even the 
the mildew of corn, (Rubigo,) &;g., became personified, 
deified, and represented by statues ; somewhat accordinff 
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man who from long indulgence in vice has so comipled 
his principles as to feel no disapprobation of it. It is no- 
torious that liars often bring themselves by continual repe- 
tition to ** credit their own lie."* And universalfy any 
one who persists in what is wrong, and in seeking excuses 
to justify it, will usually in time succeed in deceiving him- 
self into the belief that it is right, f and thus warping his 
conscience. 

Yet the credit due to the one kind of conscientious sin- 
cerity is often (partly through this ambiguity) bestowed on 
the other. But it makes all the difference whether you 
pursue a certain course because you judge it ng^, or judge 
it to be right because you pursue it ; — whether you follow 
your conscience as one follows a guide, or as one fcUawt 
ike horses in a carriage, while he himself guides them ac- 
cording to his will. 

• 

TENDENCY. " The doctrine, as mischievous as it u, 
V conceive, unfounded, that since there is a tendency in 
population to increase faster than the means of subsisteDce, 
hence the pressure of population against subsistence, may 
be expected to become greater and greater in each succes- 
sive generation, (unless new and extraordinary remedies 
are resorted to,) and thus to produce a progressive dimi- 
nution of human welfare ; — this doctrine, which some 
maintain in defiance of the fact that all civilized countries 
have a greater proportionate amount of wealth, (in other 
words, a smaller population, in proportion to the means of 
subsistence now than formerly — may be traced chiefly to 
an undetected ambiguity in the word * tendency,* which 
forms a part of the middle term of the argument. By a 

* tendency* towards a certain result is sometimes meant, 

* the existence of a cause which, if operating unimpeded, 
would produce that result.* In this sense it may be said 
with truth, that the earth, or any other body moving round 
a centre, has a tendency to fly off at a tangent ; t. e. the 
centrifugal force operates in that direction, though it is 
controlled by the .centripetal ; or, again, that man has a 
greater tendency to fall prostrate than to stand erect ; t. e. 
the attraction of gravitation and the position of the centre 
of gravity, are such that the least breath of air would over- 

t Shakeanere—Tbe Tempest. f See Epistle to BtHB. eh. i. 
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set him, but for the voluntary exertion of muscular force ; 
and, again, that population has a tendency to increase be- 
yond subsistence ; i. e. there are in man propensities, 
which, if unrestrained, lead to that result. 

*' But sometimes, again, • a tendency towards a certain 
result is understood to mean * the e^^istence of such a state 
of things that that result may be expected to take place.* 
Now it is in these two senses that the word is used, in the 
two premises of the argument in question. But in this 
latter sense the earth has a greater tendency to remain in 
its orbit than to fly off from it ; man has a greater tenden- 
cy to stand erect than to fall prostrate ; and (as may be 
proved by. comparing a more barbarous with a more civ- 
ilized period in the history of any country) in the progress 
of society, subsistence has a tendency to increase at a 
greater rate than population ; or at least with a continually 
diminishing inferiority. In this country, for instance, 
much as our population has increased within the last five 
centuries^ it yet bears a far less ratio to subsistence (though 
still a much greater than could be wished) than it did five 
hundred years ago."* But many of the writers, I have al- 
luded to seem to have confounded " an excess afincreau** 
with " an increase of the excess.** 

THEREFORE.— See " Reason," and " Why." 

TRUTH, in the strict logical sense, applies to proposi- 
tions, and to nothing else ; and consists in the conformity 
of the declaration made to the actual state of the case ; 
agreeably to Aldrich's definition of a " true" proposition 
—vera est, quae qw)d res est dicit. 

It would be an advantage if the word trueness or verity 
could be introduced and employed in this sense, since the 
word truth is so often used to denote the " imt** proposition 
itself. " What I tell you is the truth ; the truth of what 
I say shall be proved ;" the term is here used in these two 
senses; viz., in the "concrete," and in the ** abstract" 
sense. t In like manner falsehood is often opposed to truth 
in both these senses; being commonly used to signify the 
quality of a false proposition. But as we have the word 
falsity, which properly denotes this, I have thought it best, 
m a scientific treatise, always to employ it for that purpose. 

» M. Eeon. Lect. IX. p. 348—350. \ See Book U. (5h. v. ^ 1 
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to tiie proeew which 10 deBoribed by Swifl, itthishit^jitfi 
ouB manner, in speaking of zeal, (in th« Tale of a Tab^) 
« how from a notion it became a word, and from tbenoe* 
in a hot summer, ripened into a tangible substance." We 
find Seneca thinking it necessary gravely to oomba/ the 
position of some of his stoical predecessors, *' that tne 
cardinal virtues are animals f ' while the Hindoos of the 
present day, from observing the similar symptome which 
are known by*the name of small-poz, and the communica- 
tion of the like from one patient to another, do not meieljr 
call it (as we do) one disease, bntbelieve (if we may credit 
the accounts given) that the smallpox is a godden, who 
becomes incarnate in each infected patient. ^ All these 
absurdities are in fact but the extreme and ultimate point 
of realism. — See Dissertation, Book IV. Chap. v. 

SIN, in its ordinary acceptation, means some attad 
transgression, in thought, word, or deed, of the moral law 
or of a positive divine precept. It has also, what may be 
called, a theological sense, in which it is used for that«lili> 
fttlneu or fratUy — that liability, or proneness, to traits- 
gression, which all men inherit from our first parents, and 
which is commonly denominated " original ** sin;* in which 
sense we find such expressions as " in sin hath my moth- 
er conceived me." The word seems also to be still fur- 
ther transferred, to signify the state of condemnatum it- 
Ulfy in which the children of Adam are " by nature bom,** 
in consequence of tliis sinful tendency in them : (or, ac- 
cording to some divines, in consequence of the v^rj gnilt 
of Adam^s offence being actually imputed to each individ- 
ual of his posterity.!) It must be in the sense of a " state 
of condemnation,^* that our Church in her office for infant 

* Of the degree of this depravity of onr nature, various acooants 
are given ; some representing it as amounting to a total loss of the 
moral faculty, or even, to a preference of evil for its own sake $ 
others making it to consist in a certain nndne preponderance of the 
lower propensities over the nobler sentiments, &c. But these bcmm 
to be not differences as to the tense of the vooriy (with which alone 
we are here concerned) but as to the state of the fact. 

It is worth while to notice however the carelessness wHh which 
some are apt to express themselves, as if this frailty were intniutt' 
•4 as a eoneequence of Adam's transgression j as if, supposiiq; hin 
■»t frail, he vxntUL have so transgressed. 

t Imust again rsmind the reader thati am laqoIxiiigcHily into the 
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haptitin, speaks of ** remission of sins," with leference to 
a child, which is no moral agent : ** following the inno- 
cence of children/' (t. e. of actual sin) being mentioned 
within a few sentences. And as it is plain that actual 
sin cannot, in the former place, be meant, so, neither can 
it be, in this place, man's pronenest to sin : since the bap- 
tiamal office would not pray for, and hold out a promise 
of " release^'* and " remission " of that (f>p6v7ifia aOfUcdf 
which, according to tlie article, " remains even in the re- 
generate." 

Though all theologians probably are avfore of these dis- 
tinctions, yet much confusion of thought has resulted from 
their not being always attended to. 

SINCERITY and SINCERE, have a twofold meaning 
of great moral importance. Sincerity is often used to de- 
note mere " reality of conviction ;" — that a man actually 
believes what he professes to believe. Sometimes again 
it is used to denote *' tti^iaised conviction ;" or at least 
an earnest endeavour to shake off all prejudices, and all 
undue influence of wishes and passiops on the judgment^ 
ju&d to decide impartially. 

It is in this latter sense that " sincerity " is justly re- 
garded as so commendable a quality tliat many and great 
errors are reckoned pardonable in proportion as a man has 
earnestly and sincerely endeavoured to ascertain what is 
right and true : while he who has not acted thus, but has 
allowed himself to be biassed by self-interest or passion, 
deserves no credit for the " sincerity " (i. e. reality) of 
his conviction, even if it should happen to be in itself a 
right one. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that the only influ- 
ence of interest, part> spirit, or other improper motives is 
to induce men to make professions contrary to tlieir real 
conviction. But "a gift," as tne Scriptures express it, 
** blinds ike eyes" Not only the outward profession but 
the real convictions of the judgment are liable to be bias- 
sed by such motives. In fact " sincerity," in this sense 
will usually be the last stage of depravity : as Aristotle Has 
lemarked in respect of the character of the 'A/cdAaaro^ — the 

flMisei in which each word Im:^ aetvaUy been tued ; not into the tnrf;^ 
or falsity of each doctrine in question. On the present questioni sea 
~ •» thM JDiffiGuUks in St, PavVs WtiHngs, Eaavy Vl. 
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whitk iiave ezchangreable Talae; aoooidiag to Gata 
Torrent* it consists of articles which possess utility, in 
arf produced by some portion of voluntaiy effort. M. S^ 
divides wealth into natural and social, and applies th 
latter term to whatever is susceptible of exchnnge. ] 
will be observed that the principal difference betweei 
these definitions consists in the admission or rejection o 
the qualifications <* exchangeable," and, *' inaterial.''t 

It were well if the ambiguities of this word had done b 
more than puzzle philosophers. One of them gave birth t 
the mercantile system. In common language^ to grov 
rich is to get money ; to diminish in fortune is to lot 
money: a rich man is said to have a great deal of fnoMy 
a poor man, very little : and the terms wealth and mone 
are in short employed as synonymous. In consequence c 
these popular notions (to use the words of Adam Smllb 
all the different nations of Europe have studied ever 
means of accumulating gold and silver in their respectif 
countries. This they l^ve attempted by prohibiting th 
exportation of money, and by giving bounties on the c| 
portation, and imposing restrictions on the importation* o 
other commodities, in the hope of producing what has beei 
called a " favourable balance of trade ;" that is, a trade L 
which, the imports being always of less value than tb 
exports, the difference is paid in mgney. A conduct • 
wise as that of a tradesman who should part with his p[ood 
only for money ; and instead of employing theii price u 
paying his workmen's wages, or replacing his stock, shooL 
keep it for ever in his till. The attempt to force such i 
trade has been as vain, as the trade, if it couAl have beei 
obtained, would have been mischievous. But the result 
have been fraud, punishment, and poverty at home, an 

• •• Production of Weallh,» p. 1. 

♦ «• Traits d'Economie Pol." Lir. 11. Chap. ii. 

1 " In many cases, where an exchange resdly takes pisoe, thafiN 
la liable (till the attention is called to it) to be overlooked, in ooi 
sequence of our not seeing^ any actual transfer from hand to has 
of a material object. For instance, when the copyright of a bod 
is sold to a bookseller, the article transferred is not the mere papa 
covered with writing, but the exclusive priviUge of printing am 
publishing. It is plain, however, on a moment's thought, that thi 
transaction is as real an exchange, as that which takes place be 
tween the bookseller and his customers who buy copies iif th* 
work.^.-£»(r)si{. to PoL Earn* Lect I 
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dmotd aad war without It hat made natioiis conader 
die wealth of their castomers a sonree of loss instead oi 
profit ; aad an advantageoiiB market a curse instead of a 
blessing. By inducing them to refuse to profit by the 
peculiar adyantages in climate, soil, or industry, possessed 
by their neighbours, it has forced them in a great measure 
to give up their own. It has for centuries done more, and 
perhaps for centuries to come will do more, to retard the 
improvement of Europe than all other causes put together. 

3. LABOUR. The word labour signifies both the act 
of labouring, and the result of that act. It is used in the 
first sense when we talk of the wages of labour ; in the 
second when we talk of accumulated labour. When used 
to express the act of labouring, it may appear to have a 
precise .sense, but it is still subject to some ambiguity. 
Say's definition* is " action suivie, dirig^e vers un but ;" 
Storch's,t " Taction des facult^s humaines dirig^e verd 
an but utile." These definitions include a walk taken 
for the purposes of health, and even the exertions of an 
agreeable converser. 

The great defect of Adam Smith, and of our own econo- 
nlists in general, is the want of definitions. There is, 
perhaps, no definition of labour by any British economist. 
IT Adam Smith had framed one, he would probably have 
struck out his celebrated distinction between " produc- 
tive" and "unproductive" labourers; for it is difficult 
to conceive any definition of labour which will admit the 
epithet " unproductive " to be applied to any of its sub- 
divisions, excepting that of miadirected labour. On the 
other hand, if Mr. M'OuUoch or Mr. Mill had defined 
labour they would scarcely have applied that term to the 
growth of a tree, or the improvement of wine in a cellar. 

4. CAPITAL. This word, as might have been expected, 
from the complexity of the notions which it implies, has 
been used in very different senses. 

It is, as usual, undefined by Adam Smith. The general 
meaning which he attached to it will however appear from 
his enumeration of its species. He divides it:^ into Jhxa 
and circulating: including in the first what the capitalist 

» *• Traite," &c. Tome II. p. 60& \ Book IL Chap i. 

i " Court,'' (cot Liv. 1. Chap, iv. 
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retaioftk in the second what he parts with. Fixed e^iM 
he subdivides into— 1. Machinery; 2. Shops and odicr 
buildings used for trade or manufacture ; 3. Improvemeili 
of land ; 4. Knowledge and skill. Circulating capital he 
subdivides into^l. Money ; 2. Provisions in the hands df 
the provision -venders; 3. Unfinished materials of manu- 
facture ; 4. Finished work in the hands of the merchant 
or manufacturer ; such as furniture in a cabinet-maker^ 
shop, or trinkets in that of a jeweller. 

The following is a list of the definitions adopted by 
■ome of the most eminent subsequent economists t 

Ricardo* — ** that part of the wealth of a country which 
is employed in production ; consisting of food, clothing, 
tools, raw materials, machinery, &c., necessajy to give 
efiect to labour." 

Malihust — "that portion of the material posseasioni 
of a countiy which is destined to be employed with a view 
to profit." 

Sayl — '* accumulation de valenrs soustraites & la cob- 
somption improductive.*' Chap. iii. " Machinery, neceiH 
saries of the workman, materials." 

Storch§ — " un fonds de richesses destin^ ^ la prodoctios 
mat^rielle." 

M*Culloch|| — " that portion of the produce of indnstry 
which can be made directly available to support human 
existence or facilitate production." 

Millir — "something produced, for the pui3)ose of being 
employed as the means towards a further production." 

Torrcns** — " those things on which labour has been be* 
stowed, and which are destined, not for the immediate 
supply of our wants, but to aid us in obtaining other arti 
cles of utility." 

It is obvious that few of these definitions exactly coin* 
cide. Adam Smith's (as implied in his use of the term ; 
for he gives no formal definition) excludes the necessaries 
of the labourer, when in his own possession ; all the reel 

• •• Principles of Political Economy," p. 89, 8d edit 

t " Principles," &c. p. 293. 

t *' Traite," Sus. Tome il. p. 454. 

4 <• Cours," 8tc. Liv. II. Chap, i 

If •* Principles," &-. p. 92. 

1 " Elements," fcc. p. 19, 3d edit 

••»• hisductionofWealth,»p.6 
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cud frerhapB with better reason) admit them. On the 
other hand, Adam Smith admits (and in that he seems to 
be right) those things which are incapable of productive 
consumption, provided they have not yet reached their con- 
Burners. All the other definitions, except perhaps that of 
Mr. Maithus, which is ambiguous, are subject to the in- 
consistency of affirming that a diamond, and the gold in 
which it is to be set, are capital while the jeweller keeps 
them separate, but cease to be so when he has formed them 
into a ring ; almost all of them, also, pointedly exclude 
knowledge and skill. The most objectionable, perhaps, 
is that of Mr. M'CuUoch, which, while it excludes all the 
finished contents of a jeweller's shop, would include a rac- 
ing stud. 

Adam Smith, however, is far from being consistent in 
his use of the word ; thus, in the beginning of his second 
book he states, that all capitals are destined for the main* 
tenance of productive labour only. It is difficult to see 
what labour is maintained by what is to be unproductively 
consumed. 

5. RENT. 6. WAGES. 7. PROFIT. 

Adam Smith first divided revenue into Rent, Wages, 
and Profit ; and his division has been generally followed. 
The following definitions will best show the degree of pre- 
cision with which these three terms hare been employed. 

Adam Smith. 

1. R<*nt. What is paid for the licence to gather the 
produce of the land. — Book I. Chap. vi. 

2. Wages. The price of labour. — Book I. Chap. v. 

3. Profit. The revenue derived from stock by the per- 
son who manages or employs it.^Book I. Chap. vi. 

Say. {TraitS d'Economie Politique.) 4^me Edit. 

1. Rent. Le profit resultant du service productif de la 
terre. — Tome II. p. 169. 

2. Wages. Le prix de Pachat d'un service productiJ 
industriel. — Tome II. p. 503. 

3. Profit. La portion de la valeur produite, retiree pa* 
le capitaliste. — Tome I. p. 71, subdivided into int^r^t, pro 
fit industriel, and profit capitaL 
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Stokch. iCoun d^Eamomu PoUtigta.) Pftrii, 18SS: 

1. Rent. Le priz qu*on paye poor TuBage d*iui foaito 
de terre. — ^Tome I. p. 354. 

2. Wages. Le priz du travail. — ^p. 283. 

3. Profit. The retams to capital are considered bf 
StoTch, under the heads, rente de capital, and profit de 
I'entreprenear. The first he divides into loyer, tlie hire 
of fixed capital, and intense, that of circulating capital 
The second he considers as composed of, let remoDeratioa 
for the use of capital ; 2nd, assurance againM risk ; 3id, 
remuneration for trouble. — Liv. III. Chap. ii. viii. ziii 

SisMONDi. {Nouveau Principlez. &c.) 

1. Rent. La part de la r6coIte annuelle da sol qni re- 
▼ient au propri^taire apr^s qu'il a acquitt^ les fraisqni l*oBt 
fait naitre i and he analyzes rent into, 1st, la compensatioB 
du travail de la terre ; 2nd, le prix de inonopole : 3xd, It 
mieux valenr que le propri&taire,obtient par lacomparaisoa 
d'une terre de nature sup^rieure a une terre inf^rienre ; 
4th, le r^venu des capitaux qu'il a fixis luimeme sor la texw 
re, et ne puet plus en retirer. — Tome I. p. 280. 

2 Wages. Le prix du travail. — ^p. 91. 

3. Profit. La vuleurdont Tonvrage achev6 surpasseles 
avances qui I'ont fait faire. L'avantage qui r^lte des 
trava^T passes. Subdivided into inteert and profit mer- 
canlile.— p. 94, 359. 

Malthus. {Princypkt, fyc.) 

1. Rent. That portion of the value of the whole pro- 
duce of land which remains to the owner after payment of 
all the outgoings of cultivation, including average profits 
on ihe capital employed. The excess of price above wages 
and profits — p. 134. 

2 Wages. The remuneration of the labourer for hii 
personal exertions. — p. 240. 

3. Profit. The difference between the value of the ad- 
vances necessary to produce a commodity, and the valna 
of the commodity when produced. — p. 293. 

Mill. {EletnentSf &c.) 3d Ed. 

1- Rent. The difference between the return made tc 
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Ae-mosl productive, and that which is made to the leass 
|»roductive portion of capital employed oq ihe land. — p. 33. 

2. Wages. The price of the labourer's share of the 
commodity produced. — p. 41. 

3. Profit. The share of the joint produce of labour and 
Btock which is received by the owner of stock after repla- 
cing the capital consumed. The portion of the whole an- 
nual produce which remains after deducting rent and wa 
ges. Remuneration for hoarded labour. — Chap. 2, 3. 

ToRRENS. iCom Trade.) 3d Ed. 

1. Rent. That part of the produce which is given to the 
land-proprietor for the use of the soil. — p. 130. 

2. Wages. The articles of wealth which the labourer 
receives in exchange for his labour. — ^p. 83. 

3. Profit. The excess of value which the finished work 
possesses above the value of the material, implements, and 
subsistence expended. The surplus remaining after .the 
cost of production has been replaced. — Production of 
fVeallh, p. 53. 

M'CuLLocH. {Principles, &c.) 

1 . Rent. That portion of the produce of the eardi which 
is paid by the farmer to the landlord for the use of the nat- 
ural and inherent powers of the soil. — p. 265. 

2. Wages. The compensation paid to labourers in re- 
turn for their services — Essay on Rate of Wages, p. 1. 

3. Profit. The excess of the commodities produced by 
the expenditure of a given quantity of capital, over that 
quantity of capital. — Princijdes, p. 360. 

RiCARDO. {Principles, &c.) 3d Ed. 

1. Rent. That portion of the produce of the earth which 
IS paid to the landlord for the use of the original and in- 
destructible powers of the soil. — p. 53. 

2. Wages. The labourer's proportion of the produce 
Chap. V. 

3. Profit. The capitalist's proportion of the produce. 
Chap. vi. 

The first observation to be made on these definitions, ia» 
that the rent of land, which is only a t^ecies of an extensive 
genus, is used as a genus, and that its cognate species are 
either omitted or inclijided under genera to which they do 

28 
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not properly belong. Wages and profits are of hanm 
ereation : they imply a sacrifice of ease or immediate enjoy- 
ment, and bear a ratio to that sacrifice which is indicated 
by the common expressions of " the rate of wages," and the 
" rate of profits :" a ratio which has a strong tendency to 
uniformity. But there is another and a very large source of 
revenue, which is not the creatiDU of man, but of nature ; 
which owes iu origin, not to the will of its possessor, but to 
accident ; which implies no sacrifice, has no tendency to 
tiniformity, and to which the term " rate" is seldom applied. 

This revenue arises from the exclusive right to some in 
strument of production, enabling the employment of a given 
amount of labour or capital to be more than usually pro- 
ductive. The principal of these instruments is land ; but 
all extraordinary powers of body or mind — all processes 
in manufacture which are protected by secrecy or by 
law — all peculiar advantages from situation or connexion 
— in short, every instrument of production which is not 
universally accessible, affords a revenue distinct in its or- 
igin from wages or profits, and of which the rent of land ii 
only a species. In the classification of revenues, either 
rent ought to have been omitted as a genus, and considered 
only as an anomalous interruption of the general uniformi- 
ty of wages and profits, or all the accidental sources of rev- 
enue ought to have been included in one genus, of which 
the rent of land would have formed the principal species. 

Another remark is, that almost all these diefinitions of 
profit include the wages of the labour of the capitalist. The 
continential economists have in general been aware of this, 
and have pointed it out in their analyses of the component 
parts of profit. The British economists have seldom en- 
tered into this analysis, and the want of it has been a great 
cause of obscurity. 

On the other hand, much of what properly belongs to 
profit and rent is generally included under wages. Almost 
all economists consider the members of the liberal profes- 
sions under the class of labourers. The whole subsistence 
of such persons, observes Mr. M'CuUoch,* is derived from 
wages ; and they are as evidently labourers as if they hand- 
led the spade or the plough. But it should be consider^d^ 
that those who are engaged in any occupation requirifiip 

• " Principles," &c. p. 228. -* 
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nore skill than that of a common husbandman, must have 
expended capital more or less, on ihe acquisition of their 
skill ; their education must have cost something in every 
case, from that of the handicraft-apprentice, to that of the 
legal or medical student ; and a profit on this ouilay is of 
course looked for, as in other disbursements of capital ; 
and the higher profit, in proportion to the risk ; viz. the 
uncertainty of a man's success in his business. Part, 
therefore, and generally far the greater part, of what has 
been reckoned the wages of his labour ought more properly 
to be reckoned profits on the capital expended in fitting 
him for that particular kind of labour. And again, all the 
excess of gains acquired by one possessing extraordinary 
talents, opportunities, or patronage (since these correspond 
to the possession of land — of a patent-right — or other mo- 
nopoly — of a secret, &c.) may be more properly regarded 
as rent than as wages. 

Another most fruitful source of ambiguity arises from 
the use of the word wages, sometimes as expressing a 
quantity i sometimes as expressing a proportion. 

In ordinary language, wages means the amount of somt 
commodity, generally of silver, given to the labourer in 
return for a given exertion ; and they rise or fall, as that 
amount is inoreased or diminished. 

In the language of Mr. Kicardo, they usually mean the 
labourer's proportion of what is produced, supposing that 
produce to be dividea between him and the capitalist. 
In this sense they generally rise as the whole produce is 
diminished ; though if the word be used in the other sense, 
they generally fall. If Mr. Ricardo had constantly used 
the word "wages," to express a proportion, the only 
inconvenience would have been the necessity of always 
translating this expression into common language. But 
he is not consistent. When he says,* that " whatever 
raises the wages of labour lowers the profits of stock,'* 
he considers wages as a proportion. "When he says,t 
that " high wages encourage population ;" he considers 
wages as an amount. Even Mr. M'Culloch, who has 
clearly explained the ambiguity, has not escaped it. He 
has even suffered it to afifect his reasonings. In his 
valuable essay, " on the Rate of Wages,":}: he admits that 

4 " Priociples," &c. p. 813. f Ibid. p. 88 t F. 161. 
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** when wages are high, the capitaliat hui to pay a laigM 
■hare of the produce of indastry to his labourers.*' Ai 
admission utterly inconsistent with his general use of the 
word, as expressing the amottnt of what the labourer 
receives, which, as he has himself observed,* may increase 
while his proportion diminishes. 

A few only have been noticed of the ambiguities which 
attach to the seven terms that have been selected ; and 
these terms have been fixed on, not as the most ambiguoufl^ 
but as the most important, in the political nomenclature. 
** Supply and demand,** " productive and unproductive," 
•' overtrading," and very 'many others, both in political 
economy, and in other subjects, which are often used with* 
out any more explanation, or any more suspicion of their 
requiring it, than the words " triangle " or " twenty," are 
perhaps even more liable to ambiguities than those above 
treated of. But . it is sufficient for th% pnrpose of ^it 
appendix to have noticed, by way of specimens, a few of 
the most remarkable terms in several different branches 
of knowledge, in order to show both the frequency of an 
ambiguous use of language, and the importance of clearing 
up such ambiguity. 



No. IL 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES FOR THE EXERCISE OF 

LEARNERS. 

N. 6. In such of the following examples as are not in 
a syllogistic form, it is intended that the student should 
practise the reduction of them into that form ; those ot 
them, that is, in which the reasoning is in itself sound i 
viz. where it is impossible to admit the premises and deny 
the conclusion. Of such as are apparent syllogisms, the 
validity must be tried by logical rules, which it may be 
advisable to apply in the following order : 1st. Observe 
whether the argument be categorical or hypothetical ; re 
collecting that an hypothetical premiss does not necessa- 
rily imply an hypothetical syllogism, unless the reasoning 
tarns on the hypothesis. If this appear to be the case, the 

• " Principles/' &c. p. 86fi. * 
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roles for hypothetical syllogisms must be applied. 2dly. 
If the argument be categorical, count the terms. 3dly. If 
only three, observe whether the middle be distributed. 
4thly. Observe whether the premises are both negative ; 
(t. e. really, and not in appearance only,) and if one is, 
whether the conclusion be negative also ; or affirmative, 
if both premises affirmative. 5thly. Observe what terms 
are distributed in the conclusion, and whether the same 
are distributed in the premises. 6thly. If the syllogism is 
not a categorical in the first figure, reduce it to that form. 



1 . No one is free who is enslaved by his appetites : a 
sensualist is enslaved by his appetites : therefore a sen- 
sualist is not free. 

2. None but whites are civilized i the ancient Germans 
were whites : therefore they were civilized. 

3. None but whites are civilized : the Hindoos are not' 
whites : therefore they are not civilized. 

4. None but civilized people are whites : the Gauls were 
whites ; therefore they were civilized. 

5. No one is rich who has not enough : no miser has 
enough : therefore no miser is rich. 

6. If penal laws against papists were enforced, they 
would be aggrieved : but penal laws against them are not 
enforced : therefore the papists are not aggrieved. 

7. If all testimony to miracles is to be admitted, the 
popish legends are to be believed : but the popish legends 
are not to be believed : therefore no testimony to miracles 
is to be admitted. 

8. If men are not likely to be influenced in the perform- 
ance of a known duty by taking an oath to perform it, the 
oaths commonly administered are superfluous : if they are 
likely to be so influenced, every one should be made to 
take an oath^to behave rightly throughout his life ; but one 
or the other of these must be the case : therefore either 
the oaths commonly administered are superflaous, or every 
man should be made to take an oath to behave rightly 
throughout his life. 

9. The Scriptures must be admitted to be agreeable to 
truth ; and the Church of England is conformable to the 
Scriptures : A. B. is a divine of the Church of England ; 
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tnd this opinion is in accordance with his sentimenlii 
therefore it must he presumed to he true. 

10. Enoch (according to the testimony of Scripture,) 
pleased God ; but without faith it is impossihle to pleaie 
Uim ; (for he that cometh to God mnst helieve that He 
is, and that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him :) therefore, &c. 

11 . "If Abraham were justified by works, then had he 
whereof to glory [before God :] but not [any one can hare 
whereof to glory] before God:" therefore Abraham waa 
not justified by works. % 

12. " He that is of (Jod heareth my words : yc therefore 
hear them not, because ye are not of God." 

13. Few treatises of science convey important truths, 
without any intermixture of eiTor, in a perspicuous and in- 
teresting; form : and therefore, though a treatise would de- 
serve much attention which should possess such excellence, 
it is plain that few treatises of science do deserve moch 
attention. 

14. We are bound to set apart one day in seven for re- 
ligious duties, if the fourth commandment is obligatory on 
us : but we are bound to set apart one day in ^even for re- 
ligious duties ; and hence it appears that the fourth com- 
mandment is obligatory on us. 

15. Abstinence from the eating of blood had reference 
to the divine institution of sacrifices: one of the precepts 
delivered to Noah was abstinence from the eating of blood ; 
therefore one of the precepts delivered to Noah contained 
the divine institution of sacrifices. 

16. If expiatory sacrifices were divinely appointed be- 
fore the Mosaic law, they must have been expiatory, not 
of ceremonial sin (which could not then exist,) but of mor- 
al sin : if so, the Levitical sacrifices must have had no less 
efilcacy ; and in that case, the atonements under the Mo- 
saic law would have " made the comers thereunto perfect 
as pertaining to the conscience ;" but this was not the 
case: therefore, &c. [Davison on Prophecy.] 

17. The adoration of images is forbidden to Christians, 
if we suppose the Mosaic law designed not for the Israel- 
ites alone, but for all men : it was designed, however, for 
the Israelites alone, and not for all men: therefore the 
adoration of images is not forbidden to Christians. 
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18. A desire to gain by another's loss is a violation of 
tlie tenth commandment : all gaming, therefore, since it 
implies a desire to profit at the ejcpense of another, in- 
volves a breach of the tenth commandment. 

19. All the fish that the net inclosed were an indiscri- 
minate mixture of various kinds : those that were set aside 
and saved as valuable, were fish that the net enclosed : 
therefore those that were set aside, and saved as valuable, 
were an indiscriminate mixture of various kinds. 

20. All the elect are finally saved : such persons as are 
_.trar»^ separated from the rest of mankind by the divine 

decree r ?e the elect : therefore such persons as are arbi- 
trarily separated from the rest of mankind by the divine 

decree, are finally saved. [The opponents ol this conclusion 
generally deny the minor premiss and admit the major ; the reverse 
would be the more sound and the more effectual ot(}ection.] 

21. No one who lives with another on terms of confi- 
dence is justified, on any pretence, in killing him : Brutus 
lived on terms of confidence with Csesar : therefore he was 
not justified, on the pretence he pleaded, in killing him. 

22. He that destroys a man who usurps despotic power 
in a free country deserves well of his countrymen : Brutus 
destroyed Coesar, who usurped despotic power in Rome : 
therefore he deserved well of the Romans. 

23. Jf virtue is voluntary, vice is voluntary : virtue is 
voluntary : therefore so is vice. [Aristh. Eth. B. iii.] 

24. A wise lawgiver must either recognise the rewards 
and punishments of a future state, or must be able to ap- 
peal to an extraordinary Providence, dispensing them re- 
gularly in this life ; Moses did not do the former : there- 
fore he must have done the latter. [Warburton.] 

25. Nothing which is of less frequent occurrence than 
the falsity of testimony can be fairly established by testi- 
mony : any extraordinary and unusual fact is a thing of 
less frequent occurrence than the falsity of testimony (that 
being very common ;) therefore no extraordinary and un- 
usual fact can be fairly established by testimony. 

26. Testimony is a kind of evidence which is very likely 
to be false ; the evidence on which most men believe that 
there are pyramids in Egypt is testimony : therefore the 
evidence on which most men believe that there are pyra« 
mids in Egypt is very likely to be false. 

27. The religion of the ancient Greeks and Romans WOi 
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a tissue of extravagant fables and groondiess snpantitiQM^ 
credited by the vulgar and the weak, and maintained bf 
the more enlightened, from selfish or political views: dw 
same was clearly the case with the religion of the Egyp" 
tians : the same may be said of the Brahminical woretaip 
of India, and the religion of Fo, professed by the Chinese { 
the same of the romantic mythological system of the Pe- 
ruvians, of the stern and bloody rites of die Mexicans and 
those of the Britons and of the Saxons: hence we may 
conclude that all systems of religion, however varied in 
circumstances, agree in being superstitions kept up among 
the vulgar, from interested or political views in the more 
enlightened classes. [See Dissertation. Cha]^ i- ^ 2.] ^ 

28. No man can possess power to peiformimposaibilities ; 
a miracle is an impossibility ; therefore no man can possess 
power to perfonn a miracle. [See Apjpendiz, Art. " imponable." 

29. A.. 6. and C. D. are each oi them equal to £. F. : 
therefore they are equal to each other. 

30. Protection from punishment is plainly due to the in- 
nocent ; therefore, as you maintain that this person ooght 
not to be punished, it appears that you are convinced of 
his innocence. 

31 . All t^e most bitter persecutions have been religioas 
persecutions : among the most bitter persecutions were 
those which occurred in France during the revolution : 
therefore they must have been religious persecutions. 

32 He who cannot possibly act otherwise than he doeS; 
has neither merit nor demerit in hib action ; a liberal and 
benevolent man cannot possibly act otherwise than he does 
in relieving the poor : therefore such a man has neither merit 
nor demerit in his action. [See App. Art. •« Impossible.*^ 

33. What happens every day is not improbable : some 
things against which the chances are many thousands to 
one, happen every day : therefore some things against which 
the chances are many thousands to one, are not improbable. 

34. The early and general assignment of the epistle to the 
Hebrews to Paul as its author, must have been either from 
Its professing to be his, and containing his name, or from 
its really being his ; since, therefore, the former of these 
is not the fact, the epistle must b^ Paul's. 

35. ** With some of them God was not well pleased ; for 
thejr were overthrown in the wilderness " 
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86. A sensualist wishes to enjoy perpetual gratification! 
without satiety : it is impossible to enjoy (.erpetual gratifi- 
cations without satiety : therefore it is impossible for a 
sensualist to obtain his wish. 

37. If Paley's system is to be received, one who has no 
knowledge of a future state has no means of distinguishing 
virtue and vice : now one who has no means of distinguish- 
ing virtue and vice can commit no sin : therefore, if Pa- 
ley's system is to be received, one who has no knowledge 
of a future state can commit no sin. 

38. The principles of justice are variable : the appoint- 
ments of nature are invariable : therefore the principles of 
justice are no appointment of nature. . [Arist, Eth. B. ▼.] 

39. Everyone desires happiness : virtue is happmesst 
therefore every one desires virtue. [Arist. Eth. B. iii.] 

30. A story is not to be believed, the reporters of which 
five contradictory accounts of it ; the story of the life and 
exploits of Bonaparte is of this description : therefore it it 
not 10 be believed. See B. i.^ 3. 

41. "When the observance of the first day of the week 
as a religious festival in commemoration of Christ's 
resurrection, was first introduced, it must have been a 
novelty: when it was a novelty, it must have attracted 
notice : when it attracted notice, it would lead to inquiry 
respecting the truth of the resurrection : when it led to 
this inquiry, it must have exposed the story as an impost 
ture, supposing it not attested by living witnesses: there- 
fore, when the observance of the first day of the week, 
&c. was fir.***- introduced, it must have exposed as an 
imposture the story of the resurrection, supposing it not 
attested by living witnesses. 

42. All the miracles of Jesus would fill more books than 
the world could contain : the things related by the Evan- 
gelists are the miracles of Jesus : therefore the things 
related by the Evangelists would fill more books than the 
world could contain. 

43. If the prophecies of the Old Testament had been 
written without knowledge of the events of the lime of 
Christ, they couW not correspond with them exactly ; and 
if they had beert forged by Christians, they would not be 
preserved and acknowledged by the Jews : they are pre« 
served and acknowledged by the Jews, and they conres- 
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pond exactly with the eTentsof the time of Ghriat s thin» 
fore they were neither written withoot knowledge ol 
those events, nor were forged by Christians. 

44. Of two evils the less is to be preferred : occasional 
tDrbalence, therefore, being a less evil than rigid despotum, 
is to be preferred to it. 

45. According to theologians, a man must posseas faidi 
in order to be acceptable to the Deity z now he who 
believes all the fables of the Hindoo mythology most 
possess faith : therefore such an one miut, according to 
theologians, be acceptable to the Deity. 

46. If Abraham were justified, it must have been either 
by faith or by works : now he was not justified by faith, 
(according to James,) nor by works, (according to Paal:) 
therefore Abraham was not justified. 

47. No evil should be allowed that good may come of it: 
all punishment is an evil : therefore no pnnishment should 
be allowed that good may come of it. 

48. Repentance is a good thing : wicked men abound in 
repentance [Arift £tii.B.ix. :] therefore wicked men aboond 
in what is good. 

49. A person infected with the plague will (probably) die 
^•nppoie three in five of the infected die :] this man is (probably) 
infected with the plague [suppose it an even chance :] there- 
fore he will (probably) die. i^utry. What is the amount of 
this probability 7 Again, suppose the probability of the major to be 

(instead of ji ) i, and of the minor, (instead of ^ ) to be ^, (^Mfji- 

What will be the probability of the conclusion 1 

!)0. It must be admitted, indeed, that a man who has 
been accustomed to enjoy liberty cannot be happy in the 
condition of a slave : many of the negroes, however, may 
be happy in the condition of slaves, because they have 
never been accustomed to enjoy liberty. 

51. Whatever is dictated by Nature is allowable : devo- 
tednesa to the pursuit of pleasure in youth, and to that of 
gain in old age, are dictated by Nature [Arist Bhet B. iL :] 
therefore they are allowable. 

Cy2. lie is the greatest lover of any one who seeks thtt 
pernon's greatest good : a virtuous man seeks the greatest 

C>od for himself: therefore a virtuous man is the greatest 
Ver of himself. [Arist Eth. B ix.^ 
53 He who has a confirmed habtt of any kind of action^ 
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exercises no self-denial in the practice of that action t a 
good man has a confirmed habit of Virtue : therefore he 
who exercises self-denial in the practice of Virtue is not 
a good man. [Arist. Eth. B. ii.] 

54. That man is independent of the caprices of fortune 
who places his chief happiness in moral and intellectual ex* 
celience ; a true philosopher is independent of the capricei 
of fortune : therefore a true philosopher is one who placei 

* his chief happiness in moral and intellectual excellence. 

55. A system of government which extends to those 
actions that are performed secretly, must be one which re- 
fers either to a regular divine providence in this life, or to 
the rewards and punishments of another world : every per- 
fect system of government must extend to those actions 
which are performed secretly ; no system of government 
therefore can be perfect, which does not refer either to a 
regular divine providence in this life, or to the rewards and 
pun ishmenis of another world. [ Warburton's Uivine LegaUon.] 

56. For those who are bent on cultivating their mindi 
by diligent study, the incitement of academical honoura 
is unnecessary ; and it is ineffectual, for the idle, and such 
as are indifferent to mental improvement : therefore the 
incitement of academical honours is either unnecessary 
or ineffectual. 

57. He who is properly called an actor, does not en 
deavour to make his hearers b«*lieve that the sentiments 
he expresses and the feelings he exhibits, are really hif> 
own : a barrister does this : therefore he is not properly U* 
be called an actor. 

58. He who bears arms at the command of the magis 
trate does what is lawful for a Christian : the Swiss in th« 
French service, and the British in the American service, 
bore arms at the command of the magistrate : therefore 
they did what was lawful for a Christian. 

59. If Lord Bacon is right , it is improper to stock a 
new colony with the refuse of jails : but this we nust al- 
low not to be improper, if our method of colonizing New 
South Wales be a wise one : if this be wise, therefore. 
Lord Bacon is not right. 

60. Logic is indeed worthy of being cultivated, if Arie* 
totle is to be regarded as infallible : but he is not : Lo* 
gic therefore is not worthy of being cultivated. 
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01. All studies are wefol which tend to idYan'oc ai 
in life, or to increase national and private wealth : but the 
course of studies pursued at Oi^ord has no such tendency t 
therefore it is not useful. 

62. If the exhibition of criminals, publicly executed, 
tends to heighten in others the dread of undergoing the 
same fate, it may be expected that those soldiers who bars 
seen the most service, should have the most dread of death 
in battle ; but the reverse of this is the case : therefore 
the former is not to be believed. 

63. If the everlasting favour of God is not bestowed at 
random, and on no principle at all, it roust be bestowed 
either with respect to men's persons, or with respect to 
their conduct: but "Grod is no respecter of persons t** 
therefore his favour must be bestowed with respect to 
men's conduct. [Sumner*! Apostolical Preaching. | 

64. If transportation is not felt as a severe punishment, 
it is in itself ill-saited to the prevention of crime; if it is 
80 felt, much of its severity is wasted, from its taking 
place at too great a distance to affect the feelings, or even 
come to the knowledge, of most of those whom it is de- 
signed to deter ; but one or other of these must be the 
case ; therefore transportation is not calculated to answer 
the purpose of preventing crime. 

65. War is productive of evil : therefore peace is like- 
ly to be productive of good. 

66. Some objects of great beauty answer no other per- 
cepiible purpose but to gratify the sight: many flowers 
have great beauty ; and many of them accordingly answer 
no other purpose but to gratify the sight. 

67. A man who deliberately devotes him self to a life of 
sensuality is deserving of strong reprobation : but those do 
not deliberately devote themselves to a life of sensuality 
who are hurried into excess by the impulse of the passions: 
such therefore as are hurried into excess by the impulse 
of the passions are not deserving of strong reprobation. 
[Arist. Eth. B. vii.] 

68. It is a difficult task to restrain all Inordinate desires : 
to conforni to the precepts of Scripture implies a restraint 
of all inordinate desires : therefore it is a difficult task to 
conform to the precepts of Scripture. 

69. Any one who is candid will refrain from condemn* 
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lag a book Without reading it: some reviewers do not 
refrain from this : therefore some reviewers are not 
ctftadid. 

70. If any objection that can be urged would justify a 
change of established laws, no laws could reasonably be 
maintained : but some laws can reasonably be maintained : 
therefore no objection that can be urged will justify a 
change of established laws. 

71. If any complete theorj' could be framed, to explain 
the establishment of Christianity by human causes, such • 
theory would have been proposed before now ; but none 
such ever has been proposed : therefore no such theory 
ean be framed. 

72. He who is content with what he has, is truly rich : 
a covetous man is not content with what he has: no 
covetous man therefore is truly rich. 

73. A tru# prophecy coincides precisely with all the cir- 
cumstances of such an event as could not be conjectured 
by natural reason : this is the case with the prophecies of 
the Messiah contained in the Old Testament : therefore 
these are true prophecies; 

74. The connexion of soul and body cannot be compre- 
hended or explained ; but it must be believed : therefore 
something must be believed which cannot be comprehend- 
ed or explained. 

75. Lias lies above red sandstone ; red sandstone lies 
above coal : therefore lias lies above coal. * 

76. Cloven feet being found universally in horned ani- 
mals, we may conclude that this fossil animal, since it 
appears to have had cloven feet, was horned. 

77. All that glitters is not gold : tinsel glitters : therefore 
it ie not gold. 

78. A negro is a man ; therefore he who murders a 
negro murders a man. 

79. Meat and drink are necessaries of life : the revenues 
of Vitellius were spent on meat and drink: therefore the 
revenues of Vitellius were spent on the necessaries of life. 
• 80. Nothing is heavier than platina : feathers are hea- 
fier than nothing : therefore feathers are heavier than 
platina. 

81. The child of Themistocles governed his mother t 
ihe governed her husband ; he governed Athens ; Athens, 
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Greene ; and Greece, the world : therefore the ^Id «l 

rheniistocles governed the world. 

82. He who calls you a laan speaks truly x he who eaUi 
f ou a fool, calls you a man : therefore he who calls you a 
x)ol speaks truly. 

83. Warm countries alone produce wines: Spain is a 
waim country: therefore Spain produces wines. 

84. It is an intensely cold climate that is sufficient to 
freeze quicksilver : the climate of Siberia is sufficient to 
freeze quicksilver : there^e the climate of Siberia is in- 
tensely cold. 

85. Mistleto of the oak is a vegetable excrescence which 
is not a plant ; and every vegetable excrescence which is 
not a plant, is posaes&cd, (>( magical virtues : therefore 
Mistleto of the oak is possessed of magical virtues. 

86. If the hour-hand of a clock be any distance (sup- 
pose a foot) before tke xlnute-hand, this^ast, though 
moving twelve times fuitnr, va3i never overtake the other; 
for while the minute lii'^/jd is moving over those twelve 
inches, the hour-hand ^'A have moved ov«r one inch : so 
that they will then b'< an inch apart; and while the 
minute-hand is movint* over that one inch, the hour-hand 
will have moved over j\^ inch, so that it will still be a- 
head ; and again, wuile the minute-hand is pa46ing over 
that space of j^ in'.h which now divides thcm^ the hour- 
hand Vill pass over y|-^ inch ; so that it will still be a- 

head. though the <istance between the two is diminish- 
ed ; &c. &c. &c., and thus it is plain we may go on for 
ever : therefore tl e minute-hand can never overtake the 

hour-hand. [This is one of the sophistical puzzles noticed by 
Aldrich (the moving bodies being Achilles and a tortoise ;) bat he 
is not happy in his attempt at a solution. Uo proposes to remore 
the difficulty by demonstrating that, in a certain given time, 
Achilles would overtake the tortoise : as jf any one had ever 
doubted thai. The very problem proposed is to surmount the diffi- 
culty of a seeming demonstration of a thing palpably impossible | 
to show that it t« palpably impossible, is no solution of the problem. 
I have heard the present example adduced as a proof that the pre> 
tensions of Logic are futile, since (it was said) the most perfect 
logical demonstration may lead from true premises to an absurd 
conclusion. The reverse is the truth ; the example before us fur 
nishes a confirmation of the. utility of an acquaintance with the 
syllogistic form : in which form the pretended demonttration in ytifti 
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tmmot poitihly he exhibited. An attempt to do so will erlnet 
tile utter want of connexion between the premises and the oonclu- 
■ion.] 

87. Theft is a crime : theft was encouraged by the laws 
of Sparta : therefore the laws of Sparta encouraged crime. 

88. Every hen comes from an egg : every egg comes 
from a hen : therefore every egg comes from an egg. 

89. Jupiter was the son of Saturn ; therefore the son of 
jQpiter was the grandson of Saturn. 

90. All coid is to be expelled by heat : this person's dis- 
order is a cold : therefore it is to be expelled by heat. 

. 91. Wine is a etinmlant : therefore in a case where 
stimulants are hurtful, wine .is hurtful. 

92. Opium is a poison: but physicians advise some^ 
their patients to take opium: therefore physicians advise 
some of their patients to lake poison. 

93. "What we eat grew in the fields : loaves of bread are 
what we eat s therefore loaves of bread grew in the fields. 

94. Animal-food may be entir'^ly dispensed with : (as is 
shown by the practice of the Brahmins and of some 
monks ;) and vegetable -food may be entirely dispensed with 
(as is plain from the example of the Esquimaux and 
others ;) but all food consists of animal- food and vegetable- 
food : therefore all food may be dispensed with. 

95. No trifling business will enrich those engaged in it : 
a mining speculation is no trifling business : therefore a 
mining speculation will enrich those engaged in it. 

96. He who is most hungry eats most ; he who eats least 
is most hungry : therefore he who eats least cats most. 
[See Aldrich's Compendium : Fallacie : where this is rightly 
solved.] 

97. Whatever body is in motion must move either in 

the place where it is, or in a place where it is not : neither 

of these is possible : therefore there is no such thing as 

mo 'ion. [In this instance, as well as in the one lately noticed, 
Aldrich mistakes the character of the didiculty ; which is, not to 
prove the truth of that which is self-evident, but to explain an ap- 
parent demonstration militating against that which itevertheiess 
BO one ever doubted. He sa> s iu thiscase, " solviturambulando f 
but (pace tanti yiri) this is no solution at all. but is the very thhig 
which commutes the difficulty in question j for it is precisely hecmue% 
we know the possibility of motion, that a seeming proof of its imp 
possibility produces perplexity. — See Introduction. 

^. Ail vegetables grow most in the increase of the 
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mooat hair is a vegetable ; therefore hair {rows moit il 
the increase of the moon. 

d9. Most of the studies pursued at Oxford conduee to * 
the improvement of the mind : all the works of the most 
celebrated ancients are among the studies pursued at Ox- 
ford : therefore some of the works of the most celebrated 
ancients conduce to the improvement of ihe mind. 

100. Some poisons are vegetable t no poisons arc use- 
ful drugs : therefore some useful drugs are not vegetable. 

101. A theory will 8|»eedily be exploded, if fllse, which 
apppeals to the evidence of observation and experiment i 
Crauiology appeals to this evidence : therefore, if Cra- 
niology be a false theory, it will speedily be exploded, 
pjet the probability of one of these premises be ^q ; and of the 

•therl : Qusry. What is the probability of the conolosion and 
o 

which are the terms. 

102. Wilkes was a favourite with the populace; he who 
IS a favourite with the populace must understand how to 
manage them : he who understands how to manage thezn, 
must be well acquainted with their character: he who it 
well acquainted with their character, nrast hold them in 
contempt : therefore Wilkes must have held the populace 
in contempt. 

103. To discover whether man has any moral sense, be 
should be viewed in that state in which aU his faculties 
are most fully developed; the civilized state is that in 
which all man's faculties are most fully developed: 
therefore, to discover whether man has any moral sense, 
he should be viewed in a civilized state. 

104. Revenge, robbery, adultery, infanticide, &c. have 
been countenanced by public opinion in several countries: 
all the crimes we know of are revenge, robbery, adultery, 
infanticide, &c. : therefore, all the crimes we know of have 
been countenanced by public opinion in several countries. 
[Paley's Moral Philosophy.] 

105. -No soldiers should be brought into the field who 
are not well qualified to perform their part. None but 
veterans are well qualified to perform their part. None 
but veterans should be brought into the field. 

106. A monopoly of the sugar-refining business is bene- 
ficial to sugar-refiners : and of the corn-trade to com 
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growers: and of the silk-manufacture to silk-weavers, 
&c. &c. ; and thus each class of men are benefited by 
some restrictions. Now all these classes of men make up 
the whole community : therefore a system of restrictions 
is beneficial to the community. ^See Ohap.iii.§ 11.] 

107. There are two kinds of thmgs which we ought not 
to fret ftbout : what we can ' help, and what we cannot. 
[To be stated as a dilemma.] 

Iu8. He who believes himself to be always in the right 
in his opinion, }ays claim to infallibility : you always 
believe yourself to be in the right in your opinion : there- 
fore you lay claim to infallibility. 

109. No part of mankind can ever have received divine 
instruction in any of the arts of life : because the Israel- 
ites, who are said to have had a revelation made to them 
of religion, did not know, in the times of Solomon, that 
the circumference of a circle differs from the treble of 
the diameter. 

110. The epistle attributed to Barnabas is not to be 
reckoned among the writings of the Apostolic Fathers ; 
because, if genuine, it is a part of Scripture, and, it 
spurious. It is the work of some forger of a later age. 

111. If the original civilization of mankind was not 
the work of a divine instructor, some instance may be 
found of a nation of savages having civilized themselves 
[PoL Econ. Lect. V.] 

112. The law of JVloses prohibited theft, murder, &c. 
But that law is abolished : therefore theft, murder, &c. 
are not prohibited. 

113. Agriculture might have been invented by man, 
without a superhuman instructor ; and so might the work- 
ing of metals ; and so might medicine ; and so might 
navigation, &c. ; and in short there is no art of civilized 
life that can be pointed out, which might not have been 
invented by the natural faculties of man. Therefore the 
arts of civilized life might have been invented by man 
without any superhuman instructor.* 

114. All those must disapprove of inflicting punishment 
on this woman who consider her as irnocent: and as yea 
disapprove of inflicting punishment on her, it is to be 
presumed you think her innocent. 

♦ See Polit. Econ. Lect. V. p. 123. 
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' 115. If a state has a right to enforce laws, (and wIUmmI 
diis it could not subsist) it most have a right to prescribe 
what the religion of the people shall be. [See Book III. ^9.] 

116. Every man is bound in duty to aim at promoting 
the good — generally, and in all respects— of mankind x t 
civil magistrate (or legislator) is a man: therefore t 
civil magistrate is bound in jduty to aim at piomq^ing the 
good generally and in all respects — of mankind. And 
hence it appears that, since true reli^on is one of the 
greatest of goods, the civil magistrate is bound to enforce, 
by means of the power committed to hifla, the profession 
of a true religion, and to suppress heresy. [&t Essay I, on 
the " Kingdom of Christ."] 

117. The month of May has no " R** in its name ; nor 
has June, July, or August ; all the hottest months are 
May, June, July and August: therefore all the hottest 
months are without an " R*' in their names. [^ Book 
IV.Ch.i.§J.J 

118. This man may possibly be right in his peculiar re- 
ligions creed : and the same may be said of that man ; and 
of a third, and a fourth, &c. : therefore it is possible they 
may be all right . 

119. When the Disciples were first called. Christiana, 
they must have received the title either from believers, or 
from Jewish unbelievers, or from pagans : but one of th<^se 
suppositions is impossible ; end another is negatived by 
the New Testament records: therefore the remaining sup- 

' position is established. 
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PRAXIS OF LOGICAL ANALYSIS. 

Some have expressed much contempt for the mode lo 
which logic is usually taught, and in v^hich students are 
examined in it, as comprising nn more than a mere enu- 
meration of technical rules, and perhaps nn application of 
them to the simplest examples, exhibited in a form already 
syllogistic, or nearly so. That such a description, if in* 
tended to be universal, is not correct, I am perfectly cer- 
tain ; though, hitherto, the indiscriminate requisition o/ 
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Logic from all candidates for a degree, has confined bpth 
lectures and examinations, in a greater degree Uiam is de- 
sirable, to this elementary character.* But the student 
who wishes to acquire, and to show that he has acquired, 
not only the elementary rules, but a facility of applying 
them in practice, should proceed from the study of such 
examples as the foregoing, to exercise- himself in analys> 
ing logically, according to the rules here given, and some- 
what in the manner of the subjoined specimen, some of 
Euclid's demonstrations — various portions of Aristotle's 
works — the opening of "Warburton's "Divine Legation," 
(which exhibits the arguments in a form very nearly syl- 
logistic) — several parts of Chillingworth's Defence of Pro- 
testantism — the concluding part of Paley's Horae Paulinas 
— ^Leslie's method with the deists — various portions of 
A. Smith's Wealth of Nations — and other argumentative 
works on the most dissimilar subjects. The latter part of 
§ 1. Chap. V. of the dissertation on the province of reason- 
ing, will furnish a convenient subject of a short analysis 

A student who should prepare himself, in this manner, 
in one or more such books, and present himself for thig 
kind of examination in them, would furnish a good test 
for ascertaining his proficiency in practical Logic. 



As the rules of Logic apply to arguments only after they 
have been exhibited at full length in the bare elementary 
form, it may be useful to subjoin some remarks on the 
mode of analysing and reducing to that form, any train of 
argument that may be presented to us : since this must in 
general be the first step taken in an attempt to apply 
logical rules. t 

First then, of whatever length the reasoning may be, 
whether treatise, chapter, or paragraph, begin with the 
concludino: assertion ; — not necessarily the last sentence 
expressed, but the last point established ; — and this, 
whether it he formally enunciated, or left to be understood. 
Then, tracing the reasoning backwards, observe on what 
ground that assertion is made. The assertion will ft 

• See preface. 

t These directions are, In substance, and nearly , in words, ex 
tnoted from the Preface to Hind's abridged Introduction to Logie 
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fBor eoneliuLon; the gronnd on which it rests, ym 
premises. The whole i^Iiogisin thus obtained may h 
tried by the rules of Logic. 

If no incorrectness appear in this syllogisniy proceed I 
take the premises separately, and pursne widi each ih 
same plan as with the concltuuon yon pm stated, i 
premiss most have been used as such, either because ! 
required no proof, or because it had been {>roTed. If : 
have not- been proved, consider whether it be so sd 
evident as to have needed no proof. If it have bee 
proved, you must regard it as a conclusion derived froi 
other assertions which are premises to it; so that th 
process with which you set out will be repeated ; viz. 1 
observe on what grounds the assertion rests, to state thei 
as premises, and to apply the proper rules to the qrUoi^ 
thus obtained. Having satisfied yourself of the conee 
ness of this, proceed, as before, to Rtate its premises, 
needfhl, as conclusions derived from other assertioft 
And thus the analysis will go on (if the whole chain i 
argument be correct) till you arrive at the premises wL 
which the whole commences j which of course should ft 
assertions requiring no proof; or, if the chain be any whei 
faulty, the analysis will proceed till you come to some pn 
position, either assumed as self-eviclent, though requirii 
proof, or incorrectly deduced from other assertions.* 

* Many students prohably will find it a veiy clear and oonvaa 
•nt mode of exMbitliw the logical analrsls of a course of arguaaai 
to draw it out in the loxm of a tree, or logical division ; thus, 

[Ultiinate Conclusion.] 

ZisX, 

proved by 

, L! 

•YisX. ZisY, • 

proved proved by 

by I 

AisY, Zis A, 



^^__^ ^ [supposeadmittt^.] proved by Ibf 

( tke argument that and by the ' 
I I argument that 

rmt; — yisB,' 

•CisX. YisC, • 
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It will often happen that the same assertion will have 
been proved by many different arguments ; and then, the 
inquiry into the truth of the premises will branch out ac- 
cordingly. In mathematical or other demonstrative 
reasoning, this will of course never take place, since ab- 
solute certainty admits of no increase : and if, as is often 
the case, the same truth admits of several different de- 
monstrations, we select the simplest and clearest, and dis- 
card the rest. But in probable reasoning there is often a 
cumulation of arguments, each proving the same conclu- 
sion ; i. e. each proving it to be probable. In such cases 
therefore you will have first to try each argument sepa- 
rately ; and should each of them establish the conclusioii 
as in some degree probable, you will then have to calcu- 
late the aggregate probability. 

In this calculation Logic only so far assists as it ena- 
bles us to place the several items of probability in the 
most convenient form. As the degree of probability ot 
each proposition that is originally assumed, is a point to 
be determined by the reasoner's own sagacity and expe- 
rience as to the matter in hand, so, the degree of proba- 
bility of each coticlusion, (given that of each of its premi- 
ses,*) and also the collective probability resulting from sev- 
eral different arguments all tendmg to the same conclu- 
sion, is an arithmetical question. But the assistance af- 
forded by logical rules in clearly stating the several items 
so as to prepare the way for the other operations, will 
not be thought lightly of by any who have observed the 
confusion of thought and the fallacy, which have often 
been introduced through the want of such a statement. 

Example of Analysis applied to the first part of Paky*» 
• Evidences. 

The ultimate conclusion, that ** the Christian religion 
came from God "is made to rest [as far as "the direct 
historical evidence " is concerned] on these two premi- 
ses ; that " a religion attested by miracles is from God ;** 
and that "the Christian religion is so attested." 

Of these two premises, it should be remarked, the mi- 
seems to have been admitted, while the major was de« 

* See Fallacies, § 14, near the end. 
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Eied, by the nnbelieyers of old ; whereas at pre 
* ease is reversed.* 

Paley's argument therefore goes to establish tl 
premiss, about which alone, in these days, there 
to be any question. 

He states with this view two propositions : vii 

Prop. I. — ** That there is satisfactory evidei 
many, professing to be original witnesses of the C 
miracles, passed their lives in labours, dangers, an 
ings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of the i 
which they delivered, and solely in consequence 
belief of those accounts ; and that they also sul 
from the same motives, to new rules of conduct.*^ 

Prop. II. — " That there is not satisfactory e 
that persons pretending to be original witnesse 
other sinfilar miracles, have acted in the same m) 
attestation of the accounts which they delivered, t 
ly ill consequence of their belief of the truth < 
accounts." 

Of these two propositions, the latter, it will < 
perceived, is the major premiss, stated as the cof 
negation (Book II. Chap. ii. § 4) of a universal 
tive : the former proposition is the minor. 

As a syllogism in Barbara, therefore, the wh 
stand thus : 

" All miracles attested by such and such evide 
worthy of credit :" (by conversion; " none which 
worthy of credit are so attested.") 

"The christian miracles are attested by such t 
evidence :" therefore " they are worthy of credit. 

• It is clear from th? fragments remaining of the anci 
ments against Christianity, and the allusions; to them in 
writers, and also from the Jewish accounts of the life of Jet 
are stiil extant, (under the title of Toldoth Jeschu) that thi 
opponents of Christianity admitted that miracles were 
but denied that they proved the divine origin of the reli 
attributed them to magic. This concession, in persons 
much nearer to the times assigned to the miracles, should 
ed as an important evidence ; for, credulous as men were 
days respecting magic, they would hardly have resorted 1 

Elanation, unless some, at least plausible, evidence for the 
ad been adduced. And they could not but be sensibl 
prove (had that been possible) the pretended miracles to 
turn, would have been the most decisive course ] since tl 
■it once hare dttproved tho religion. 
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The minor premiss 5s first proved by being taken as le* 
iftral distinct ones, each of which is separately established. 
-^Sw Book II. Chap. ir. § 1. 

T. It is proved that the first propagators of Christianity 
suffered; by showing, 

Ist A priori, from the nature of the case, that they 
were likely to suffer : [because they were preachers 
of a religion unexpected and unwelcome : 1. to the 
Jews J and 2. to the Gentiles.*] 
2d. From profane testimony. 

3d. From the testimony of Christian writings. [And 
here comes in the proof of one of the premises of 
this last argument ; viz. the proof of the credibility, 
OS to this point at least, of the Christian writings.] 
These arguments are cumulative ; i. e. each separately 
goes to establish the probability of the one common con- 
elusion, that "the first propagators of Christianity sttffered.** 
By similar arguments it is shown that their sufiferings 
were such as they vof.%mtarily exposed themselves to. 
II. It is proved that " what they suffered/or was a miracu- 
lous story :" by 
' 1st. The nature of the case ; they could have had no- 
thing but miracles on which to rest the claims of the 
new religion. 
2d. By allusions to miracles, particularly to the resur 
rection, both in Christian and in profane writers, as 
the evidence on which the religion rested. 
The same course of argument goes to show that the 
miracles in attestation of which they suffered were such 
ae they professed to have witnested. 

These arguments again are cumulative. 
ni. It is proved that " the miracles thus attested are what 
we call Christian miracles:" in other words, that the 
story was, in the main, that which we have now in the 
Christian Scriptures; by . 

§ 1st. The nature of the case ; viz. that it is improba- 
ble the original story should have completely died 
away, and a substantially new one have occupied 
its place ; 
§3d. by the incidental allusions c f ancient writers, both 

* Ai Paul expresses it, " to the Jews, i ^umhling-hUek \ snrl to 
Ihe QtwikM, fooU*knt99." 
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ChriaCiaa and profane, to accounts aipreingwith 
of our Scriptureai, as (he iine» ihea recrived ; 

§ 3d. by iht> crpdibiliry of oar historical Scriptnmi 
this 18 esTdbiiahed by aeveral diatiaci aignmentSy r^A 
^parately tendinis to show that these hooka were 
mim the earliest ages ot Christianity, well knowB 
and caretaily pmerved amon^ Christians : viz. 

§ i. They were quoted by ancient Christan writen. 

§ ii. with peculiar nqwrt. 

^ iii- Collected iato a diatinet mbuntf and 

§ iv. distinguished by appropriate names and Htlm ti 



I V. PubUdf read and expounded, and 

§ f i. had commentarieM, «^c. written on them : 

$ ▼ii. Were received by Chriadans of difftrwnt meta; 

Jtc. Jcc • 
The Utter part of the first main proposition, branehci 
off into two ; viz. IsC, that the eariy Cfairistians submitted 
to new ndcs ef amdmet ; 2d, that they did so in amtt 
fmtmet of their belief in miracles wrouj^t before them. 

Each of these is established in varioos parts of die 
above course of arjninient, and by similar premises ; vcr. 
the nature of the case — the accounts of heathen writers— ' 
and the testimony of the Christian Scriptures, «3cc. 



The major premiss, that •• miracles thus attested are 
worthy of credit" (which must be combined with the 
former, in order to establish the conclusion, that " the 
Christian miracles are worthy of credit,'*) is next to be 
Cftffibiifthed. 

Previously to his entering on the second main propo 
si (ion, (which I have stated to be the converse by negation 
of this major premiss,) he draws his conclusion (Ch. z 
Part I.) from the minor premiss, in combination with the 
major, resting that major on 

§ 1st. The d priori improbability that a false stoi) 
«houid have been thus attested : viz. 

"* For Home Important remarki respecting the different ways ia 
which thin part of the argument is presented to different perions« 
•n " HUads ou inspiration,' pp. 80- 46. 
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' ^ If it be 80, die religion most be true.* These men 
eonid not be deceivers. By only not bearing^ testimony, 
lliey might have avoided all these sufferings, and have 
lived quietly. Would men in such circumstances pretend 
Co have seen what they never saw ; assert facts which 
ihey had no knowledge of; go about lying, to teach 
tirtue ; and, though not only convinced of Christ's being 
aa imposter, but having seen the success of his imposture 
in his crucifixion, yet persist in carrying it on; and so 
persist, as to bring npoa themselves, for nothing^ and with 
m. fall knowledge of the consequence, enmity, and hatred^ 
danger and death 1" 

^ 2d. That no false story of miracles is Ukdp to be so 
attested, is again proved, from the premiss that *' no 
false story of miracles ever has been so attested ;*' and 
this premiss again is proved in the form of a propo- 
sition which includes it; viz. that ** No other mim- 
culous Blory whatever is so attested.'* 
( This assertion again, bifwrcatee i viz, it is proved 
respecting the several stories that are likely to be, or 
that have been adduced, as parallel to the ChristiaA> 
that either 
i §. They are not so attested ; or 
2 §. They are not properly miraculous ; i. e. that admit* 
ting the veracity of the narrator, it does not follow 
that any miracle took place ; as in eases that may be 
ejq^lained by false perceptions — accidents^ ^c. 



in this way the learner may proceed to anal3rze the rest 
of the work, and to fill up the details of those parts of the 
argument which I have but slightly touched upon.f 

It will be observed that» to avoid unnecessary prolixity, 
I have in most of the above syllogisms suppressed one 
{iremisa, which the learner will be able easily to supply 
for himself. E. O. In the early part of this analysis it 
will easily be seen, that the first of the series of cumu- 

*This is the ultimMte conclusion dednced from the premiss, that 
•* H ii attested by real mtiraelet, which, in the present day, oomei 
tft the sane thing : since those for whom he is writing, are ready 
at oace to admit the truth of the r^Ugfont ii^<mvinced of the reality 
9t the mirmeki. The ancient Jews were not 
' f Aee note at tiie end of this appendix. 

30 
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ktiTe aignmenta to prove that the propagatoxs of Cham 
tUnity did suffer, woold at full length stand thusi 

** Whoever propagated a religion unwelcome to the Jewi 

and to the Gentiles, was likely to suffer ; 
The Apostles did this ; 
Therefore they were likely to suffer," &c. Sec. 

It is also to be observed, that the same proposition used 
in different syllogisms may require to be differently ez« 
pressed by a substitution of some eguivaUHt, in order to 
render the argument, in each, formally correct This <rf 
course is always allowable, provided great care is taken 
that the exact meaning be preserved : e. g.ti the proposi- 
tion be, '* The persons who attested the Christian miiables 
underwent sufferings in attestation of them,'' I am autho- 
rized to state the same assertion in a difierent form^ thus, 
** The Christian miracles are attested by men who tuffer* 
ed in attestation of their reality," &c. 

Great care however should be used to avohl being mis- 
led by the substitution of one proposition for another, when 
the two are not (though perhaps they sound so) really equi« 
valent, so that the one warrants the assumption of the other. 
—See Book iii. § 3. 

Lastly, the learner is referred to the supplement to Chap. 
lii. § 1, p. 97, where I have treated of the statement of a 
proposition as severed distinct ones, each implying all the 
rest, but differing in the division of the predicate from th* 
subject. Of this procedure the above analysis affords an 
instance. 



Note referred to at page 386. 



When the student considers that the foregoing is only 
one out of many branches of evidence, all tending to the 
same point, and yet that there have been intelligent men 
who have held out against them all, he may be apt to sus* 
pect either that there must be some flaw in these argu- 
ments, which he is unable to detect, or else that there must 
be much stronger argiunents on the other side than he has 
ever met with. 

To enter into a discussion of the various causes leadini 
io infidelity would be unsuitable t9 this occasion ; bat I 
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will notice one as being more especially connected with the 
Bnbject of this work, and as being very generally overlook- 
ed. ** In no other instance perhaps" (says Dr. Hawkins, in 
his valuable Essay on Tradition) " besides that of religion, 
do men commit tfu very illogical mistake, of first canvassing 
all the objections against any particular system whose preten" 
tions to truth they would examine, before they consider the 
direct arguments in its favour.** (P. 82.) But why, it may 
be asked, do they make such a mistake in this case 1 An 
answer which I think would apply to a large proportion of 
such persons, is this ; because a man having been brought 
npin a christian country, has lived perhaps among such as 
have been accustomed from their infancy, to take for grant* 
ed the truth of their religion, and even to regara an unin' 
tptiring assent as a mark of commendable faith ; and hence 
he has probably never even thought of proposing to himself 
the question — ^Why should I receive Christianity as a di* 
Tine revelation 1 Christianity being nothing new to him, 
and ike presumption being in favour of it, while the burden 
of proof lies on its opponents, he is not stimulated to seek 
reasons for believing it, till he finds it controverted. And 
when it is controverted — when an opponent urges — How 
do you reconcile this, and that, and the other with the idea 
of a divine revelation % these objections strike by their noth' 
eUy, by their being opposed to what is generally received. 
He is thus excited to inquiry ; which he sets about — natu- 
rally enough, but very unwisely--by seeking for answers 
to all these objections ; and fancies that unless they can all 
be satisfactorily solved, he ought not to receive the religion. 
*• As if," (says the author already cited) " there could not 
be truth, and truth supported by irrefragable arguments, and 
yet at the same time obnoxious to objections, numerous^ 
plausible, and by no means easy of solution. There ar« 
objections [said Dr. Johnson] against a plenum, and ob> 
jections against a vacvAMn ; but one of them must be true.** 
He adds, that, "sensible men, really desirous of discoveVi 
ing the truth, will perceive that reason directs them to ex- 
amine first the argument in favour of that side of the quea- 
tion^ where the first presumption of truth appears. And the 
inresumption is manifestly in favour of that religious creed 
already adopted by the country. . . . Their very earliest 
inqniiy therefore must be into the direct arguments fol 
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ih» authority of that bookoa wMch their eovntry rerti m 
religion. 

But reasonable as such a procedure is, there is, as I halt 
said, a strong temptation, and one which should be care- 
fully guarded against, to adopt the opposite course ; to at- 
tend first to the objections which are brought against what 
is established, and which, for that very reason, rouse the 
mind from a state of a^iathy. 

When Christianity was first preached, the state of thipgi 
was reversed. The presumption was against it, as being 
a novelty. " Seeing that all these things amnot beipokm 
against, ye ought to be quiet" was a sentiment which hf 
voured an indolent acquiescence in the old pagan worship 
The stimulus of novelty was all on the side of those who 
came to overthrow this, by a new religion. The first iJi* 
qniry of any one who at ail attended to the subject, mast 
have been, not — " What are the objections to Glmsdft- 
nity 1"— but, *' on what grounds do these men call on me to 
receive them as divine messengers 1'* And the same ap- 
pears to be the case with the Polynesians among whom 
our missionaries are labouring: they begin by inqniruig, 
" Why should we receive this religion 1" and those of 
them accordingly who have embraced it, appear to be 
Christiana on much more rational and deliberate convic- 
tion than many among us, even of those who, in general 
maturity of intellect and civilization, are advanced con- 
siderably beyond those Islanders. 

I am not depreciating the inestimable advantages of a 
religious education : but, pointing out the peculiar temp- 
tations which accompany it. The Jews and Pagans had, 
in their early prejudices, greater difficulties to surmount 
than ours : but they were difficulties of a different kind.-~- 
See Essays on the Dangers fyc. Disc. i. § 3; and also 
Bhet. Part I. Ch. iii. § 1. 

I have subjoined extracts from Hume's " Essay on 
Miracles," from two reviews professedly Christian, but 
organs of two most opposite religious schools, and from 
Scripture. The coincidence between the first three, and 
the contrast they present to Scripture, being, I think, not 
only curiouu but instructive. 

" Upon the whole, we may concludo that the Christian B digloa 
aeC •nly was at first attendeo with miracles, but eren at tills dsy 
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_ : be believed by any reasonable person without one. Mert 
reason is insufficient to conyince us of its veracity ; and whoever 
is moved by Sfdth to assent to it, is conscious of a continued miracle 
in his own person, which subverts all the principles of his under^ 
standing, and gives him a determination to believe what is most con* 
trary to custom and experience." — Hume's Essay, (at the end.) 

* * we are to be censured for having " shifted the ground of oux 
belief from testimony to argument, and from faith to reason." * ** 

In answering the question why our religion is to be believed, 
* the poor ignorant uninstructcd peasant will probably come near- 
est to the answer of the Gospel. He will say, because I have been 
told so by those who are wiser and better than myself. My parents 
told me so, and the clergyman of the parish told me so ; and 1 hear 
fhe same whenever I go to church. And I put confidence in these 
persons, because it is natural that I should trust my superiors. I 
nave never had reason to suspect that they would deceive me. 1 
hear of persons who contradict and abuse them, but they are not 
such persons as I would wish to follow in any Other matter of lif^ 
and therefore not in religion. I was bom and baptized in the church, 
and the Bible tells me to stay in the church, and obey its teachers ; 
and till I have e^ual authority for believing that it is not the Church 
<^ Christ, as it is the Church of England, I intend to adhere to it 
Now, such reasoning as this will appear to this rational age very 
paltry and unsatisfactory : and yet the logic is as sound as the 
spirit is humble. And there is nothing to compare with it either 
intellectually, or morally, or religiously, in all the elaborate de- 
Csnces and evidences which Would be produced from Paley, and 
Orotius, and Summer, and Chalmers.''*— British Critic. 

'* The sacred writers have none of the timidity of their modem 
apologists. They never sue for an assent to their doctrines, but 
anthoiitatively command the acceptance of them. They denounce 
unbelief as guilt, and insist on ftuth as a virtue of the highest order. 
In their catholic invitations, the intellectual not less than the social 
distinctions of mankind, are unheeded. Every student of their 
writings is aware of these facts, &c. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ They presuppose that 
vigour of understanding may consist with feebleness of reason ; 
and that the power of discriminating between religious truth and 
error does not depend chiefly on the culture or on the exercise 
of the mere argumentative faculty. The especial patrimony of 
the poor and imterate — the Gospel— has been the stay of count 
less millions arho never framed a syllogism : of the great multi- 
tudes who, before and since the birth oi Grotius, have lived in the 
peace and died in the consolations of our Faith, how small is the 
proportion of those whose convictions have been derived from 
the study of works like his. Of the numbers who have addicted 
themselves to such studies, how small is the proportion oi those 
who have brought to the task either learning, or leisure, or 
Industry, sufficient, fitc. ' ♦ ♦ He who lavs the foundation of his 
fsith on such evidences will too commonly end either in yielding 
a credulous and therefore an infirm assent, or in reposing in a 
self-sufficient and far more hazardous incredulity."— JEdtn&urf A 
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" Thif beginning of miraolei did Jeiiit in Cana of GtaUlM^ ■! 
muiifested his glory, and his disciples believed on Him.** 

" We know that thou art a teacher sent from Oo^ ; for no ■m 
can do these miracles that thou doest except Ood be with him.* 

" If I had not done among them the works that none other maa 
did, they had not had sin." • 

** The works that I do in mj Father's name, they bear witness 
of me." 

" Him Ood raised up and shewed him openly ; not to all flie 
people, but to witnesses chosen afore of God, even to us," ke. 

" To Him bear all the Prophets witness." 

** Be always ready to give to every one that atketh yon, a reaaon 
of the hope that is in you," &c. 

The coincidence between writers of such different 
Bchools is very striking, and aflbrds matter for much re- 
flection. They all agree in representing the *' faith** that 
H required of a Christian as wholly independent of evt- 
denee, and as necessarily, or most properly, baaed on 
feelings such as attach Pagans to their anperstitionB.* 
And they all apparently calculate on the reader*! being to- 
tally ignorant of the New Testament, of which almoat 
every chapter convicts Jesus - and his followers of that 
" timidity " in appealing to the evidence of miracleB and 
prophecies which is censured «nd derided. For, the pas- 
sages above cited from Scripture, even if multiplied many 
fold, as might easily be done, would give but a very inade- 
quate view of the case ; inasmuch as the general tetwr of 
all the narrative, and all the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, j^resu/T^oses evidence as the original ground on which 
belief had been all along demanded : the unbelief which 
it ** denounces as sin ** being, not as those other writers 
represent, the requiring of evidence, but — on the contrary 
— the rejection of evidence. 

The fallacy of representing all appeal to reason as use- 
less in cases where the " argumentative faculty " is not 
alone sufficient — which is like denying the utility of light, 
because it will not enable a man to see, whose eyes are 
not in a state to perform their functions — has been already 
noticed, Book IV. Ch. ii. § 5. 

It may be a useful exercise for the learner to analyze 
some others of this collection of fallacies, reff^rring to 
Book I. § 2, to Book II. Ch. ii. § 3, and to Appendix L 
Art. "Experience." 

* see Professor Powell's valuable work, " Tradition unvsilsd,'' 
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PRINCIPAL TECHNICAL TERMS 



Mtolute terms, b ii. ch. v. ^ 1. 

Mtiraction. — The act of " arawing off** in thought, and attending 

to separately, some portion of an object presented to the mind, b. 

ii. ch V. § 2. 
Mstruet terms, b. ii. ch. v. ^ 1. 
•Accident. — In its widest technical sense, (equivalent to JlttrihutcS 

anything that is attributed to another, and can only be conceived 

as belonging to some substance (in which sense it is opposed to 

" Substance ;") in its narrower and more properly logical sentOj 

a Predicable which may be present or absent, the essence of the 

Species remaining the same, b. ii. ch. v. % 4. 
J^cideiUal Definition. — A definition which assigns the Properties of 

a Species, or the Accidents of an Individual ; it is otherwise call- 
ed a Description, b. ii. ch, v. §6. 
Hf/^irmafiv«— denotes the quality of a Proposition which asserts the 

agreement of the Predicate with the subject, b. ii. ch. iL § 1. 
AmphiboUa—B. kind of ambiffuitv of sentence, b. iii. h 10. 
Analogout.'~A term is so called whose single signincation appUef 

with unequal propriety to more than one object, b. ii. ch. v 61. 
..hUeeUent. — ^That ^iut of a Conditional Proposition on which me 

other depends, b. ii. ch iv. ^ 6. 
y^prehension, (simple.) ~the operation of the mind by which we 

mentally perceive or form a notion of some object, b. if. ch. i. § 1. 
.^gnment. — ^An expression in which, from something laid down m 

granted, something else is deduced, b. ii. ch. iii. § 1. 
MfhUrory — division, faulty, b. ii ch. v. ^ 5 ; definition, b. ii. ch. y. §0. 
.Assertion— an affirmation or denial, b. li. ch. ii. ^ 1. 
AttribtUive term, b. ii. ch. v. § 1. '^ 
Bacon — erroneously supposed to have designed his Organon aa a 

rival system to that here treated of, IntnL § 8, and b. iv. ch. iii §8. -^ ^ ^ 
Vategories, b. i v. ch. ii. ^1. *^ . 

Jategorematic. — A word is so called which may by itself be employ*- 

ed as a Term, b. ii. ch. i. § 3. 
Utiegorical Proposition — ^is one which affirms or denies a Predicate 

of a Subject, absolutely, and without any hypothesis, b. ii. ch. iL 

^ 4. 
GKrcIe— fallacy of, b. iii. § 13. 
CJoes— strictly speaking, a Class consists of several things coming 

under a common description, b. i. § 8. 
Contrapo$ition, see Negation. 
Common term — is one which is applicable in the same sense to mxstm 

than one individual object, b. i. ^ 6 ; b. ii. ch. i. §3, and b. li, ch* 

iv. ^ ii 
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QgrnpaKhU tenni, b. fl. ch. t. % 1. 

C^fmsiUam — ^Fallacy of, bw iiC ^ IL 

C0neluiiM%. -That PropoiiU<m whkhii infeiTed horn the 1 J 

of an Ai^meni, b. ii. § 3, and b. iL ch. iiL § 1. 
Camerete term, b. u. ch. t. § I. 
Candtiionml Proposition — u one which aaserta the dependence of «m 

categorical Proposition on another. A conditional Syllogism is 

one m whioh the Teasoning depends on such a FiopoiitlDa, b. iL 

ch. iv. b 6 
Cvnnotmttet term, b. iL ch. v. § 1. 
Can$equent.—That part of a conditional Proposition which depends 

on the other. (Conseqaens,) b. iL oh. ir. k 6, JTote. 
CMueqmence. — ^The connexion between the Antecedent and Cobm 

qoent of a conditional Proposition, b. iL ch. iy. ^ 6, NoU. 
Constructive —con^tional syllogism, b. ii. ch. iy. § S. 
ContingetU. — ^The matter of a Proposition is so caUad when tht 

terms of it in part ag^ree, and in part disagree, b. iL ch. ii. i| 3. 
Comtrmii^tiry Plropoaitions-are thMe which, havixigthe same tanai^ 

dider bothin QoenUty and Qnality.b. iL oh. iii. ^ fiw 
Camtrmni Propositions— are two oniyersalSjaffirmmtiyMnd ne g a l lf^ 

with the same terms, b. iL ch. IL § S. 
Contrary terms, b. iL ch. y. § 1. 
Gmosras, b. iL ch. iL § 4. 
CsnvcrsiM of a Proposition— b. ii. eh. ii. ^ 4. 
ComUtu—Tbat part of a Proposition which affirms or danSai the Tw^ 

dicate of the Subject : yu. is, oria nol, ei rpres ie d or implied, h.& 

ch. L § 3. 
Oow^diyisions, b. iL ch. y. ^ 5 and 0. 
Definitt terms, b. ii. ch. y. § 1. 
DefinUion. — An expression explanatory of that which » defined, s. 

e. separated, as by a boux^dary, from eyerythlng else, b. iL cb. t 

§6; b.m.§10. 
Description, — An accidental Definition, b. iL ch. y. § 6. 
Oufrucfu^e— conditional Syllo^m, b. ii. ch. iy. & 3. 
Dea/-7iiu<e«— incapable of a train of reasoning, till they shall hay* 

learned some kjnds of general Hpu. Introd. § 5. 
Dictum — " de omni ct uullo ;" Aristotle's : an abstract statement ol 

an Argument, generally, b. L § 4. Applicable to a Sorites, b. M. 

ch. iv. §7. 
Deference (Differentia.)— The formal or distinguishing part of tfal 

essence of a Species, b. iL ch. v. § 4. 
Dilemma. — ^b. ii. ch. iv. ^ 6. 
Discovery of Trath— two kinds of, b. iv. ch. iL ^ 1. 
Ducourse.— Reasoning, b. ii. cb. i- ^ 1. 
Disjvmctive Proposition— J« one which consists of two or more cate 

Soricals, so stated as to imply that some one of them must be true 
L syllogism is called disjunctive, the reasoning of which tuxu 
on such a proposition, b. ii. ch. iv. § 4. 
i)istrtb%Ued—i& applied to a Term that is en-ploycd in its ftill extent 
so as to comprehend all its slgnificatcs— everytliing to which iti' 
applicable, b. i. § 5, and b. il. ch. ill. § 2. 
Amwum, logical — ^is the distinct enumeration of several things sif 
nified by a common name * and it is so called metai^ricaU] 
b. ii. ch. y e. *^ ^^ 
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XKfision.—Fallacj of, b. iil. § 11. 

Drift of a proposition, b. ii. c. iv H. 

EUiptical expressions — apt to lead to ambigulbr, b. iii. ^ 10. 

En5ta/tc— Figure, the third Figure, so called, b. 11. ch. lii. ^ 4. 

Entkymeme. — b. ii. ch. iv. ^ 7. 

ESgvivoeal — A Term is denned to be equirocal whose dilTerent ilg* 
nifications apply equally to several objects. Strictly speaking, 
there is hardly a word in any language which may not be regard- 
ed, as in this sense, equivocal ; but the title is usuallv applied 
only in any case where a word is employed equivocsllfr j «. g. 
where the MlddlC'term is used in difierent senses in the two Pre- 
mises } or where a Proposition is liable to be understood in vart 
ous senses, according to the various meanings of one of its teimf , 
b. iii. § 10. 

Essentittt Definition— is one which assigns, not the Properties or 
Accidents of the thing defined, but what are regarded as its ei> 
sential parts, whether physical or logical, b. ii. ch. v. ^ 6. 

JEvidence—of Christianity, App. No. III. 

Example — use of, implies a universal premiss, b. iv. ch. 1. § 3. 

Exception, proof of a rule, b. ii. ch. v. § 6. 

Exclusive — Figure, the second Figure, so called, b. ii. ch. iii. 64. 

JCarfreme. — The Subject and Predicate of a Proposition are called its 
Extremes or Terms, being, as it were, the two boundaries, havi^ 
the copula (in regular order) placed between them, b. ii ch. 1. § £ 

Fallacy. — Any argument, or apparent argument, which professes to 
be decisive of the matter at issue, while in reality it is not, b. ii. 
ch. V. § 4 

Kobe— in its strict sense, denotes the aualitv of a Proposition which 
states something not as it is, b. ii. en. ii. h 1. 

Figure of a Syllogism— denotes the situation of its Middle-term in 
reference to the Extremes of the Conclusion— The M^jor and 
Minor Terms, b. ii. ch. iii. § 4. 

Form — fallacies in, b. iii §§ 1 and 7. 

Generalization.— The act of comprehending under a common name 
several objects agreeing in some point which we abstract from 
each of them, and which that common name serves to indicate, 
b. ii. ch. V. ^ 3. 
Gentff.— -A Predicable which is considered as the material part of 
the Species of which it is afilrmed. b. ii. ch. v. ^3. 

fiunte— Essay on Miracles, b. i. ^ 3, note : and Appendix T. Art. 
Exptrienee. Coincidence with some Christian writers, Appen- 
dix III. 

Hypothetical Proposition — is one which asserts not absolutely, bat 
under an hypothesis, indicated by a coniunction, b. ii. ch. iv. § 3. 

Idea, — " abstract," (supposed) Introduction, § 5. and b. iv. cb. t 
&§ 1 and 3. 

IwUive Conversion— is that in which the truth of the Converse fol- 
lows from the truth of the Exposita, b.il. ch. ii. §4. 
Impouible.—The Matter of a Proposition is so called when the ex* 

tremos altogether disagree, b. fi. ch. ii. § 1. 
indefinite Proposition— is one which has for its Subject a Common 
term without any sign to indicate distribution or non-distributiiMI 
b. ii. ch. ii. § 3. 
JMtfMU Terms, b. ii ck v. § 1. 
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im itnet redQctton— of S^rllogimi in fh« last .brae FJ^ium, k 1 

ch. iii. § 6. 
ftuKeuiiMU.— An object which is, in fhe strict tnd priraanr amm^ 

one, end conseqaently cannot be lo^fealhr lir.ule^ d. u. en. t. § i. 
Iiultictum.— A kind of argument which inten. respecting a whok 

class, what has been ascextaioed respecti:^ one or more indi 

Tidoals of that claw, b. iy. ch. i. § 1. 
Ii^tr. — To draw a conclusion firom granted premises, b. ir. eh. iif 

^1. See Prove. 
htjlma f^ecies— b. ii. ch« r. § 4. 
Information. — ^b. iv. ch. iL § 1. 
XsnorafM-elencAi— fallacy of; b. iii. ^ 15—19. 
MtparabU Accident— is that which cannot be separated Amn ttu 

individual it belongs to, though it may from the S^MCies, b. U. eh 

v. §4. 
Inttruetion. — b. iv. ch. ii. ^1. 
Interrogalion — ^fallacy of, D. iii. ^ 9. 
Irrelevant-eonebuion — ^fallaoy of, b. iii ^1&— 19. 
Judgment — The second operation of me mind, wherein we pre 

nounce mentally on the agreement and disagreement of two of 

the notions obtained by simple Apprehension, b. iL ch. L § 1. 
Knowledge. — ^b. iv. ch. ii. 1 3. Note. 
Language — an indispensable instrument for retsoning, Introd. § fl 

Logic, conversant about, b. ii. ch. L §3. 
Limitation.^See '* Per Jicddene.** 
£i>cike— notions of Syllogism, Introd. ^ 8. 
Logical definition— IS that which assigns the Genus and DitTersBee 

of the Speciee defined, b. ii. ch. v. § 6. 
Logomachf.'-h. iv. ch. iv. § 13. 
M^ior term of a Syllogism — is the Predicate of the Conclusion. 

The Major Premiss is the one which contains the Major term. In 

Hypothetical Syllogisms, the Hypothetical Premiss is called the 

Major, b. ii. ch. iii. ^3, andb. ii ch. iv. §3. 
Matter of a proposition— b. 11. ch. ii. ^ 3. 
JfetepAor.— D. iii.^ 10. 
Metonymy. — b. iii. § 10. 
Middle term of a categorical Syllogism — is that with which the twr 

extremes of the conclusion are separately compared, b. ii. oh. iiL 

^ 3. and b. iL ch. iiL ^ 4. 
3^nor term of a categorical Syllogism— is the Subject of the oon- 

clnsion. The Minor premts* is that which contains the Minor 

term. In Hypothetical Syllogisms, the Categorical Premiss if 

called the Minor, b. ii. ch. iiL h 3, and b. li. ch. iv. § 3. 
Modal categorical proposition — b. iL ch. ii. ^ 1, and b. ii. ch. iv. \ L 
Mood of a categorical Syllogism— is the designation of its three 

propositions, in the order in which they stand, according to thafar 

quantity and quality, b. ii. ch. iii. ^ 4. 
Neceseary matter of a proposition — ^is the essential or invariable 

agreement of its terms, b. ii. ch. ii. § 3.— Jfeeessery, ambiguity o( 

Appendix No. I. 
JTe^afton— conversion by, b. ii. ch. ii. h 4. 
Ntgalire categorical proposition — ^b. u. ch . iL ^ 1. 
Negative terms, b. ii. ch. v. ^ 1. 
View truths— Af two kinds, h iv. eh. H. ^ 1. 
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WowtkuU Definition— is one which explain! onlj the metninf «f 

the term defined, and nothing more of the nature of the tUaf 

algiiified by that term than h implied bv the term itself to ereiy 

one who understands the meaning of it, b..ii. ch. ▼. ^ 6, and b 

iv. ch. ii. § 3. 
K^minalism. — b. iv. ch. v. Jntrod. § 5, and b. ii. ch. t. § 4. 
OA/ecftofM— fallacy of. b. iii. § 17. 
Operations of the mind — three laid down by logical writers, b. it 

ch. i. § 1. 
V>po«ed.— Two propositions are said to be opposed to each other, 

when, haying the same subject and predicate, they differ either 

in quantity or qualit;^, or both, b. ii. ch. iL § 3. 
•htpotitian of terms, b. ii. ch. v. ^ 1. 
Jv/«fmt>e reduction— of Syllogisms in the last three figurea, b. IL 

ch. iii. § 6. 
^aronYOum* wcrdst b. iii. § 8. 
i^oft— logically, species are called parts of the genus they come 

under, and individuals, parts of the species ; rtallu, the genus is 

a part of the species, and the species, of. the individual, b. iL ch 

v.^fl. 
Particular proposition — b. ii ch. ii. ^ 1. 
Per .Aceulens.-— Conversion of a proposition is so called when ths 

quantitv is changed, b. ii. ch. ii. § 4. 
Phvsical definition — is that which assigns the parts into whieh ths 

thing defined can be actually divided, b. ii. en. v. § 6. 
Poritite terms, b. ii. ch. v. § 1. 

Postulate-'^ form in which a de/imtion may be stated, b. ii. ch. T. § d 
Predicaments, b. iv. ch. ii. ^ 1. 
Predicate of a proposition — ^b. ii. ch. i. § 3. 
PrediccAle — ^b. ii. ch. v. § 3. 
Premiss. — ^b. ii. ch. iii. ^ 1. 
Privative terms, b. ii. en. 
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Probable arguments, b. iii §^ 11 and 14. 

n, b. ii" 



Proper-names — ambiguity of, b. iii. ^ 10. 

Propertv. — A predicable which denotes something essentially 

joined to the essence of the species, b. ii. ch. v.^ 8. 
Proposition. — A sentence which asserts, i. e. affirms or dentof» 

b. ii. ch. ii. § 1. 
Prove.— To adduce premises which establish the truth of a certaia 

conclusion, b. iv. ch. iii. § 1. 
Proximum genus of any species — is the nearest [least remote] te 

which it can be referred, b. ii. ch. v § 4. 
Pure categorical proposition— is one which asserts simply that the 

Predicate is, o«is not, contained in the Subject, b. ii. ch. iL § 1, 

and b. ii ch. iv. § 1. 
^umlitu of a Proposition— is its affirming or densring. This is tlM 

Quality of the expression, which is, in Logic, Ihe esaentiBl 

circumstance. The Quality of the matter is, its being trae or 

false*, which is, in Logic, accidental, being essential only ia 

respect of the subject-matter treated of, b. ii. ch. ii. ^ 1. 
Quantity of a Proposition— b. ii. ch. ii ^1. 
Question.— That which is to be established as a Concloaion, 

in an interrogative form, b. ii ch. ii § 4. 
Real definitio»--b. ii. ch. r. ^ 0. 
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MjbWwi— Intr»d.^I.b.lY«ch.T. 

JUMtiHfif— Oenen]-81fiu neoMMkir for, Introd. 4 i. 

JMuction—of sylloKiiiBS in the lait chree Figure*, to the lint, ■•m 

to iall uuder the Dictum, b. ii. ch. iiL M 6 and 6— of hypotheticol 

STllogisms to caCcg^rical, b. iL ch. iv.^ft 
Re/erencet—fyllBcy of, b. iii.'^ 14. 
Refutation— of an argument, liable to be ftJlacJonaly used, b. iii. H 

6 and 7. 
Relative terms, b. ii. ch. ▼. h 1. 
Samt. Becondary use of the word, b. ir. ch. t. § 1, and Appendix, 

No. I. 
Seepnd iniention of a term, b. iii § 10. 
Separable accident — is one which may be eepanied firom the indl- 

Tidual, b.iU. Introd. 
Significate.—The several things signified by a common Term are its 

significates (Signlficata,) b. ii. ch. ii. % 1. 
Singular term is one which stands for one individual. A Singular 

proposition is one whidi has for its Subjeet either a Singular 

term, or a common tenn limited to one Individiul by a sii^ular 

sien, e. g, '• This," b. il ch. i. § 3 ; b. ii ch. ii ^3, and b. ii. ch. r. § 1 
Sontes. — ^b. iL ch. iv. ^7. 
Speeif.—h. ii. ch. y. § 3,— peculiar sense of, in Natural History, b 

iv. ch.v. § 1. 
iMaUem Species and Oenus— is that which is both a Species of 

some higher Oenns, and a Genus in respect of the Species into 

which it is divided. Subaltern opposition, is between a uniTei^ 

sal and a Particular of the same Qualitv. Of these, the Univep> 

sal is the Subaltemant, and the Particular the StMtemote, b. ii. 

ch. ii. ^ 3, and b. ii. ch. v. &4. 
Subcontrary opposition — ^b. ii. ch. ii. 6 3. 
Subject of a proposition — ^b. ii. ch. ii. § 2. 
Summum Genus — b. ii. ch. v. § 4. 
Syllogism. — An argument exjiressed in strict logical form ; vi*. so 

that its concluiiiveness is manifest from the structure ol the 

expression alone, >vithout any regard to the meaning of the 

Terms, b. ii. ch. iii, § 1. 
SgncategorcmaUc Avords — are such as cannot singly express a 

Term, hut only a part of a Term, b. ii. ch. L ^ 3. 
Term. — The Subject or Predicate of a Proposition, b. iL ch. i. % 3. 
Tendi^iicy — ambiguity of, Appendix, No. 1. 
Thaumatrope, b. iii. § 11. 

True, proposition — is one which states what really is, b. ii ch. ii. § 1 . 
Truth new — two kinds of, b. iv. ch. ii. § 2, and Appendix, No. 1. 
Universal Proposition — is one whose Predicate is afirmed or denied 

of the whole of the Subject, b. ii. ch. ii. ^ I. 
Vnioccal. — A Common term is called Univocal in respect of thosw 

things to which it is applicable in the same signification, b IL ch. 

▼.^1. 
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